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CATHOLIC ENGLAND. 


A pHILOSOPHICc history of Catholicity in England, if well written, 
eould not fail to be a most useful work. [+t would, unquestionably, 
startle the preconceived, and, in many instances, the pernicious uo- 
tions of Protestants, and disabuse the English mind of that prejudice 
and bigotry which is so artfully kept alive by interested persons ; and 
while it would be facilitating the progress of liberality, and enlarging 
the boundaries of historic truth, it would be no small consolation to 
the professors of the ancient creed, to find that their religion—de- 
spised, misre presented, and aaa Set a been, in all ages, the best 
promoter of human happiness—of England’s happiness— the first and 
only friend of the people in early times, and uniformly the friend of 
political liberty. 

A work which would prove this—which would show that Eng- 
land is mainly indebted for her political institutions to Catholicity, 
and that our forefathers owed all their glory—all their happiness, to 
this despised creed—is much wanted. Dr, Milner’s Letters to a Pre- 
bendary is an invaluable work; and Mr. Charles Butler’s Memoirs of 
the dénglish, frish, and Scottish Catholics i is also entitled to much praise, 
But these writers took by far too limited a view of the subject; they 
did not consider it in all its mighty relations —its political tendencies ; 
and they were—we say it, without any disparagement on their 

talents—not sufficiently acquainted with recent discoveries in poli- 
tical science, to bring to the consideration of the question minds 
of that enlarged ci ilabre, without which no writer can do full justice 
to the temporal tendencies of the Catholic religion. The same ob- 


jection, though not to the same extent, applies to the letters attributed 


to the late Lord Fitzwilliam; and, though Dr. Lingard has thrown new 
light on the annals of his country, and developed a mind stored with 
just conceptions of men and things, vet he has not written a phi- 
losophical history of Catholicity in England. He has, however, 
cleared the way, and left the writer who should undertake this task 
nothing to do but apply the truths which his research has established. 
In the absence, however, of such a work, a superficial view of the 
subject may not be uninteresting—may not be entirely useless. We 
are prepared to show, in a very small compass, that Catholicity has 
ever been the friend of man—of civil liberty-—and that those doc- 
trines, and that discipline, which her enemies call superstitious and 
abominable, had the largest share in civilizing society, and in pro- 
moting the temporal interests of the people. We shall consider the 
question philosophically—as politicians—as rational men—and re- 
gard the truth or falsehood of particular creeds as things with which 
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we have nothing to do. That religion which is best calculated to se. 
cure the happiness of society, we shall take for granted is the best. 

In order that we may reduce the question to the smallest possible 
compass, we shall confine our inquiry to Catholicity in England. 
The superiority of Christianity over Paganism 1s no longer doubt- 
ful; and it is equally admissible that, were it not for the Church of 
Rome, civilization and science had fled from Europe on the irruption 
of the barbarians. Literature, previous to this astonishing event, was 
sadly on the decline; despotism could not tolerate the language or 
writings of freemen; Cicero's orations failed to please the Emperor 
Trajan; and, while he preferred Ennius to Virgil, he could not con- 
ceal his disgust at the bare mention of Homer or Plato. The royal 
critic was not likely to be contradicted by his courtiers, and, accord- 
ingly, public taste had degenerated, when the inroads of the barba- 
rians completed its destruction. The savage conquerors immedi- 
ately appreciated the utility of silken couches, magnificent houses, 
and pleasant baths; but books were their aversion, or valuable only 
for the parchment they contained. Mental accomplishments were 
despised, and the Romans placed no great value on literary pursuits. 
‘ Living in the midst of these triumphant invaders, condemned to 
listen to their rude speech, and to form their organs to its sounds, 
few had leisure, and fewer inclination, to cultivate studies which 
those barbarians had no taste to admire, but which they were rather 
led to despise, as they had not taught those by whom they were cul- 
tivated to defend their altars and their homes.’* 

Under these circumstances, all vestiges of learning must have been, 
in a short time, destroyed; the Latin and Greek languages must 
have orem away, and be now as unintelligible as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, were it not for those religious institutions which 
Protestants indecently suppressed and generally condemned, but 
which the Catholic and philosopher must ever venerate as the pre- 
servers and promulgators of that knowledge, without which man 
had continued a barbarian—an unintellectual being. It should be re- 
membered, that when religion rendered this service to the world, the 
Church of Rome—then the only Christian community—taught those 
doctrines which Protestants pronounce erroneous. Happily, how- 
ever, for Europe—be Catholic tenets true or false—the Pope was in- 
spired with the zeal—with the ambition, if you like—of disseminat- 
ing the principles—a knowledge of the faith—of that church of which 
he was head; and, among other nations, missionaries were despatched 
to Britain. The men who undertook to convert our forefathers were 
monks! and they came at a time when Saxon England was sunk in 
the grossest idolatry. The Gospel had, indeed, been previously 
preached; but, amidst the barbarism of the period, it had long since 
degenerated, and the vestiges of Christian rites were generally per- 
formed under the same roof with heathen ceremonies. The people 
were then in the rudest and most savage condition ; all who were not 
warriors—that is, robbers—were slaves, and consequently they had 
no idea of justice or industry. In their continual wars, neither sex or 
eee was spared, and women were considered in no other light than 
that of lastruments of brutal gratification: the land was disfigured by 
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crimes and cruelties; and such was the nature of the Saxon govern- 
ment, that the people must have continued in their deplorable state, 
without arts and industry, and, consequently, for ever barbarians, 
were it not for the Catholic missionaries, who, in softening the fero- 
city of their manners—in introducing a sense of right and wrong,— 
and in regulating the sexual intercourse, by the institution of the mar- 
riage ceremony, paved the way for population—the first and most 
essential thing for securing individual and national happiness. For- 
tunately, the missionaries encountered but little opposition. The 
pomp of Catholic ceremonies, so much objected to, and the temporal 
influence of the Pope, so much misunderstood, facilitated the con- 
version of the Saxons. The most virulent and unprincipled calum- 
niator of Catholicity is obliged to make this admission : 


‘«¢ The Christian missionaries,” says he *, “* came with the loftiest claims, and with 
no mean display of worldly dignity. They appeared not as unprotected, humble, 
and indigent adventurers, whose sole reliance was upon the compassion of those 
whom they offered to instruct ; but, as members of that body, by which arts and 
learning were exclusively possessed—a body enjoying the highest consideration 
and the highest influence throughout all the Christian kingdoms: they came as 
accredited messengers from the head of that body, and from that city, which, 
though no longer the seat of empire, was still the heart of the European world ; 
for, wheresoever the Christian religion had extended itself in the west, Rome was 
already a more sacred name than it had ever been in the height of its power. 

«¢ The missionaries, therefore, appeared with a character of superiority, their 
claim to which was not to be disputed. They spake as men having authority. 
They appealed to their books for the history of the faith which they taught: and 
for the truth of its great doctrines, they appealed to that inward evidence which 
tle heart of man ‘bears in the sense of its own frailties, and infirmities, and wants, 
They offered an universal, instead of a local religion ; a clear and coherent sys- 
tem, instead of a mass of unconnected fancies; an assured and unquestionable 
faith, for vague and unsettled notions, which had neither foundation nor support. 
The errors and fables with which Romish Christianity was dehased, in no degree 
impeded its effect: gross as they were, it is even probable that they rendreed it 
more acceptable to a rude and ignorant people,—a people standing as much in 
need of rites and ceremonies, of tangible forms, and a visible dispensation, as the 
Jews themselves when the law was promulgated. The missionaries also pos- 
sessed in themselves a strength beyond what they derived from their cause, and 
from the adventitious circumstances that favoured them. They were the prime 
spirits of the age, trained in the most perfect school of discipline, steady in pur- 
pose, politic in contrivance, little scrupulous concerning the measures which they 
employed, because they were persuaded that any measures were justifiable if they 
conduced to bring about the good end which was their aim. This principle led 
to abominable consequences among their successors, but they themselves had no 
sinister views ; they were men of the loftiest minds, and ennobled by the highest 
and holiest motives; their sole object in life was to increase the number of the 
blessed, and extend the kingdom of their Saviour, by communicating to their fel- 
low-creatures the appointed means of salvation; and elevated as they were above 
all worldly hopes and fears, they were ready to lay down their lives in the per- 
formance of this duty, sure, by that sacrifice, of obtaining crowns in heaven, and 
altars upon earth, as their reward.” 


Their good work was soon accomplished. ‘The people were soon 
converted to Catholicity : 


“« The change was beneficial in every way. Hitherto, there had been no other 
field of enterprise than what was offered by war: the church now opened to as- 
piring minds a surer way to a higher, and more enviable, and more lasting, dis- 
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tinction. The finest and noblest of the human faculties had hitherto lain dor- 
mant: they were quickened and developed now, and spirits which would else 
have been extinguished in inaction, and have passed away from the earth uncon. 
scious of their own strength, shone forth in their proper sphere. Whatever know- 
ledge and whatever arts had survived the decay and fall of the Roman empire, 
were transplanted hither, with the religion to which they owed their preservation. 
The inhabitants of Britain were no longer divided from the whole world; they 
became a part of Christendom. The intellectual intercommunion of nations, 
such as it was, became, in consequence, greater at that time than it is now; and 
it is probable that more English, in proportion to the population of the country, 
went into Italy in those ages for the purposes of devotion, than have ever in 
any subsequent age been led thither by curiosity, and fashion, and the desire of 
improvement, | = . 

« The Anglo-Saxons were indebted to the missionaries, probably, for the use of 
letters, certainly for their first written laws. ‘These were promulgated by Ethel- 
bert, the first Christian king, with the consent of his nobles, and, differing in this 
respect from the laws of all the other Gothic nations, in the vernacular tongue.— 
In the continental kingdoms, the laws were given in Lagin, because it was the lan- 
guage of the great body of the population, and continued to be that of the law; 
here the Saxon was preferred, upon the same clear principle, that the laws which 
all were bound to obey, ought to be intelligible to ajl. Latin, however, was 
made the language of religion; there had been the same reason for this in Italy, 
and Spain, and France, as for making it the language of the laws ; and in Eng- 
land, also, there was a reason, which, though ditterent, was not less valid. A 
common language was necessary for the clergy, who considered themselves as 
belonging less to the particular country in which they happened individually to 
be born, or stationed, than to their order, and to Christendom ; for, in those ages, 
Christendom was regarded as something more than a mere name. No modern 
language was as yet fixed, or reduced to rules, or regarded as a written tongue: 
of necessity, therefore, Latin, in which the western clergy read the scriptures, and 
in which the fathers of the western church had composed their works, and the 
councils had issued their decrees, was every where retained as the natural and 
professional language of the ministers of religion. They preached, and cate- 
chized, and contessed in the common speech of the country: and that the church 
service was not verbally intelligible to the congregation, was, upon their prin- 
ciples, no inconvenience. It was a sacrifice which was oflered for the people, 
not a service, in which they were required to join with the lips, and the under- 
standing, and the heart. They understood its general purport; the spectacle 

impressed them; and the reverent and awful sense of devotion, which was thus 
produced, was deemed enough. 

“ But if in this respect there was no real disadvantage in the use of a foreign 
tongue, in other respects many and most important advantages arose from it. The 
clergy became of necessity a learned body; and to their humble and patient la- 
bours we owe the whole history of the middle ages, and the preservation of those 
works of antiquity, which, for the instruction of all after-ages, have been pre- 
served. The students at Canterbury, in Bede’s time, were as well skilled, both in 
Latin and Greek, as in their nativespeech; and Bede himself (worthy to be called 
Venerable, if ever that epithet was worthily applied) had acquired all that could 
possibly be learnt from books, and was master of what was then the whole circle 
of human Knowledge. Nor were the clergy the teachers of letters only; from 
them the ornamental and the useful arts were derived. Church music was intro- 
duced at Canterbury, and from thence into the other kingdoms. Churches, which 
at first, like those at that time existing in Scotland, were constructed of timber, 
and thatched with reeds, were, in imitation of the continental temples, built with 
stone, and covered with lead; glass, for their windows, was introduced and 
church architecture, in the course of a few generations, attained a perfection and 
a magnificence, which in ancient times have never been surpassed, and which mo- 
dern ages, with all their wealth, cannot afford to vie with. 

*« The seed had not fallen among thorns, nor upon a hard and sterile soil ; and 
though some tares were sown with it, the harvests, nevertheless, were for a while 
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abundant. Wherever Christianity has been preached among heathen or bar- 
harous nations, women and old men have been the readiest believers; the former, 
because their importance in society and their happiness are so materially pro 
moted by its domestic institutions; the latter, because needing its hopes and con- 
solations, and desiring to pass their latter days in tranquillity, they feel the value 
of a religion which was announced with Peace on Earth, and which, while its 
kingdom is delayed, imparts to the mind of every individual by whom it is faith- 
fully received, that peace which passeth all understanding. All ranks received the 
new religion with enthusiasm. Many kings, weary of the cares and dangers of 
royalty, or struck with remorse for the crimes by which they had acquired or 
abused their rank, abdicated their thrones, and retired into monasteries, to pass the 
remainder of their days in tranquillity, or in penance. Widowed queens were 
thankful to find a like asylum. The daughters of royal or noble houses, prefer- 
ring the hopes of a better world to the precarious enjoyments of this, found in the 
convent comforts and security, which, in those turbulent ages, were hardly to be 
obtained elsewhere: and youths of royal blood, whose enterprising tempers might 
otherwise have contributed to the misery of their own and of the neighbouring 
states, embraced a religious life, and went forth as missionaries to convert and 
civilize the barbarians of Germany, and of the North. To the servile part of the 
community the gospel was, indeed, tidings of great joy: frequently they were 
emancipated, either in the first fervour of their owner's conversion, or as an act of 
atonement and meritorious charity at death. The people in the north of England 
are described as going out in joyful procession to meet the itinerant priest, when 
they knew of his approach, bending to receive his blessing, and crowding to hear 
his instructions. The churches were frequented ; he who preached at a cross in 
the open air, never wanted an attentive congregation ; and the zeal of the clergy, 
for as yet they were neither corrupted by wealth, nor tainted by ambition, was 
rewarded by general respect and love. 

‘¢ They well deserved their popularity. Wherever monasteries were founded, 
marshes were drained, or woods cleared, and wastes brought into cultivation ; the 
means of subsistence were increased by improved agriculture, and by improved 
horticulture new comforts were added to life. The humblest as well as the highest 
pursuits were followed in these great and most beneficial establishments. While 
part of the members were studying the most inscrutable points of theology, and 
indulging themselves in logical subtleties of psychological research which foster 
the presumption of the human mind, instead of convincing it of its weakness, 
others were employed in teaching babes and children the rudiments of useful 
knowledge; others as copyists, limners, carvers, workers in wood, and in stone, 
and in metal, and in trades and manufactures of every kind, which the commu- 
nity required.”—-Southey’s Book of the Church, pp. 56—62., | 

In these extracts we find Dr. Southey, like most other Protestant 
writers, endeavouring to raise a prejudice injurious to the mission- 
aries, and the institutions whose beneficial influence he has been 
compelled to record. But, may we not here ask, is that religion en- 
titled to those vulgar epithets, and those insidious misrepresentations, 
which the laureat has resorted to? False ortrue,a very limited know- 
ledge of history and human nature will enable us to assert, that no other 
religion—no other kind of religious discipline, or religious institu- 
tions, could then have been useful—could then have promoted human 
happiness—could then have laid the foundation of those institutions 
and of those sciences, which now bless nations, and render society 
civilized. Admitting, for a moment, that Catholicity was a corruption 
of Christianity—that the original religion was such as reformed creeds 
are, we are prepared, unhesitatingly, to lay it down as an incontro- 
vertible truth, that, if it were so, the purpose for which Christ came 
upon earth COULD NOT have been accomplished; that He had im- 


posed upon his disciples a fruitless task—a duty which they could 
not possibly perform. 
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Now, what were the purposes for which Christ appeared upon 
earth? The redemption of man, and the promotion of human happi- 
ness. Our earthly happiness must have entered into Flis divine 
contemplation, because the conduct which is to insure us endless 
enjoyment is precisely the one, beyond all others, best calculated to 
promote our temporal advantages. Men who are solely influenced 
by the precepts of Christianity cannot be otherwise than happy ; 
consequently, it was a work of mercy—ol philanthropy, to persuade 
men to become Christians; and, accordingly, we find the Redeemer 
enjoining his disciples to go through all nations, preaching the divine 
truths of the gospel. Human means were the apparent instruments b 
which the world was to be blessed; and, therefore, it follows of 
course, that God would have employed only such means as were 
adequate to the work. He would not have sent forth inefficient la- 
bourers; and labourers, to be efficient, must be armed with instruments 
equal tothe operations they have to go through. 

Previous to the preaching of the gospel, the nations of the earth 
were sunk in idolatry or superstition; and, if wé except that part of 
the Roman empire in the vicinity of the capital, mankind were buried 
in ignorance and its consequences—misery and barbarism. Even the 
citizens of Rome were but partially civilized ; education had not de- 
scended to the poorer classes; and the most enlightened of them took 
a questionable kind of morality from philosophers, who taught men, 
in many instances, both by precepts and example, to practise the 
most pernicious and abominable vices. Throughout the rest of the 
world, ignorance held undiminished sway, and Christianity had to 
make its way among men, rendered savage and vicious by bad Go- 
vernment and cruel religions, 

Under these circumstances, had the first Christians been, as we 
are told they were —either Protestants or Calvinists, would men 
have been so rapidly converted to Christianity? Would barbarous 
nations have so quickly abandoned their false gods—their heathenish 
ceremonies? Wethink not. Their doctrines might be very good, 
very pure; but the best medicaments are useless unless the physician 
can persuade the patient to swallow them. <A_ religion may be very 
rational, and have no attractions tor men incapable of reasoning,.— 
There was no Bible, and, if there were, few, very few could read it. 
Letters were unknown in several nations; in the most enlightened 
the bulk of the people were untaught. 

All history—the history of Christianity itself, proves, that the un- 
derstanding of unenlightened men must be convinced through the me- 
dium of the senses; and Christ himself condescended to make use of 
auxiliary means, which the nature of man rendered absolutely neces- 
sary, to prove his divine mission. He did not consider the abstract 
beauty of the sublime truths which he came to teach, sufficient to 
secure their immediate admission into the bosoms of the people; he 
established his own divinity by his miracles, and, by consequence, 
the importance of his doctrine ; and, lest men should forget their Re- 
deemer, when absent trom their eyes, he enjoined his disciples at his 
last supper to do certain things in commemoration of him. He knew 
the necessity of religious ceremonies—religious rites, to perpetuate 
even the truths of the gospel; and, in the Old Testament, we find the 
Almighty giving directions respecting the ceremonials of the Jewish 
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priesthood. The nature of the human mind rendered this necessary, 
for, as we are all the creatures of habit, it 1s requisite that there 
should be something to fix good habits, and, subsequently, to admi- 
nister to the gratification of the habits so fixed.* Religious ceremo- 
nies and religious observances must co-exist with religion, and their 
utility stand unimpeached by the conduct of impostors, and the pomp 
of false creeds. In tact, these demonstrate their necessity ; for their 
utility is made manifest from the circumstance of error, through their 
means, being rendered. agreeable to mankind. So natural do they 
appear, and so consonant are they to human feelings, that the people 
every where, in the absence of Christianity, have mistaken the seem- 
ing attributes of true religion for the true religion itself. 

We may be told, that miracles and religious rites are necessary 
only where people are sunk in ignorance, and, without inquiring whe- 
ther the bulk of mankind can ever be so tar enlightened as to dispense 
with religious ceremonials, it is sufficient tor our purpose to observe, 
that, previous to conversion, nearly all the inhabitants of the earth 
were sunk in the grossest ignorance. <A people barbarous and un- 
instructed were the material which the first missionaries had to ope- 
rate upon; and here the question naturally arises, what success, un- 
der these circumstances, would the cold, repulsive nakedness of Cal- 
vinism have had? What attractions had the lax doctrine of Pro- 
testantism for the poor, who can admire no morality but the austere ? 
All the reformed creeds disclaim the power of working miracles; how 
then prove their mission? But suppose the obstacles to success were 
even surmounted, where were proper missionaries to be found? Men 
with wives could hardly be without a worldly mind; and, if Protes- 
tant missionaries ¢ were then as unsuccesstul as in later times, the 
earth had, indeed, continued an ‘* howling wilderness.” 

The poor are charmed with an austere religion, and the rich with a 
magnificent one—both found pleasure in Catholicity ; and her claim 
to miracles established her divine legation. If this were a mere pre- 
tension—if her missionaries were jugglers—impostors, then we must 
come to the conclusion, that Christ neglected to delegate to his 
church that power, which, beyond all others, was best calculated to 
make converts ;—nay, which the successors of his disciples were ob- 
liged to assume before they could get the inhabitants of barbarous 
nations to listen to them; for no people have ever been converted 
where the missionaries did not work, or affect to work, miracles !— 
All the missionaries of Protestantism have never made a dozen con- 
verts among those whose religion had a different foundation from their 
own. Here is a dilemma; can the impugners of Catholicity get out 
of it ? 

But the ‘“ damnable doctrine,” respecting miracles, was not the 
only one of the Church of Rome, by which Christianity was diffused 
throughout Europe: several other of her tenets were equally as efli- 
cacious in aiding the conversion of the heathen, and none more so 
than those identical ones so much reprobated by Protestants. The 
celibacy of the clergy, and monastic institutions, were not only neces- 
sary, to provide the church with missionaries, but proved the best 
friends of the people, who were converted, while the spiritual supre- 
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* See Paley's Philosophy. + See Abbé Dubois’ Letters. 
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macy of the Pope served to preserve uniformity, unity, and reli- 
gious peace, throughout Christendom, and to give the missionaries the 
aid of temporal power, by his influence with crowned heads. , 

The first and most essential qualification of a missionary, 1s a total 
absence of temporal incumbrance. He must not only be devoted to 
God, but be almost enthusiastic in forwarding the great busines¢ of 
conversion ; willing to brave death in the discharge of his holy duties, 
and taught to regard that death as a martyrdom, which opens for him 
the gates of eternal felicity. More than this, he must be possessed 
of mental qualifications, capable of elucidating and enforcing truth, 
and combating that sophistry which is not unfrequently found en- 
trenched in uncultivated minds. It is quite obvious that, to possess 
all these attributes, a long course of training is absolutely necessary, 
and that no zeal can atone for a deficiency in any one point. Now, 
it is totally impossible, that a man, burdened with a wife and family, 
could be at once a disinterested and a useful missionary; if he dis- 
charges his religious, he must neglect his domestic duties; and will 
a man, bound to earth by natural and affectionate ties, be so ready to 
risk life and property, as that disinterested priest who has emanci- 
pated himself from all the attractions of earth, and who has nothing 
that he can call his own but his scrib and crucifix? The Protestant 
can reply, as well as the Catholic; and all who consult history must 
admit, that the missionaries sent out by the Church of Rome were 
admirably calculated to accomplish their good work, But would 
ihey have been the converters of nations, the benefactors of mankind, 
were it not for monastic institutions and their vows of celibacy ? 
in the one they were schooled—prepared for their task, and, by virtue 
of the other, they were alone devoted to the cause of God and rell- 
gion, ‘They were taught to regard men as children committed to 
their pious care, for whose souls they were accountable, and thought 
the conversion of one man from the errors of Paganism the most meri- 
torious of achievements. 

Whether individuals regard these men as saints or impostors, en- 
thusiasts or hypocrites—whether they consider the doctrines they pro- 
mulgated true or false, the philosopher must contemplate their labours, 
and the effects of these labours, with mingled sentiments of venera- 
tion and gratitude. He beholds them the dispensers of blessings, 
the benefactors of the human race, then and for ever. 

The modern Catholic feels proud, that England has been indebted, 
for Christianity and civilisation, to monks. They came as peaceable 
teachers of divine truths; and appealed at once to the sensibilities 
and understanding of the people.* <“ It has often been remarked,” 
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* Dr Fletcher, speaking of Augustine and his companions, says, ** Not only 
contemporary historians attest, but several Protestant writers allow, that God re- 
warded them with the gift of miracles. Even the fierce enemy of every thing 
that is Catholic, the martyrologist Fox, admits this fact,—a fact, which confirms 
both the holiness of the lives of these apostles, the lawfulness of their m ission, and, 
by a most logical inference, the truth of the holy religionwhich they were labouring 
to establish, * The king,’ says Fox, ¢ considered the honest conversation of theif 
lives, and was moved with the miracles wrought through God's hand by them.’ 

“ Under the influence of the sanction of such authority, united to the influence 


of the methods by which these holy men propagated the maxims of religion, it is 


easy to imagine what would be the fruits and effects which resulted from them. 
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says Mr. Sharon Turner, a Protestant historian, ‘‘ as a peculiar merit 
of the Christian religion, that it neither arose from ambition, nor was 
propagated by the sword. It appealed, unoffendingly, to the reason, 
the sensibility, the virtue, and the interest of mankind; and it esta- 
blished itself in every province of the Roman empire. When the 
torrent of barbarians overspread Europe, to the destruction of all 
arts and knowledge, Christianity fell in the general wreck. Soon, 
however, in some districts, she raised her mild and interesting form, 
and the savages yielded to her benign influence. 

‘© Among the Anglo-Saxons, her conquest over the fierce and wild 
Paganism, to which our ancestors adhered, was not begun, till 
France, and even Ireland, had submitted to her laws; but it was ac- 
complished in a manner worthy of her benevolence and purity. 

‘* General piety seems to have led the first missionaries to our 
shores ; and the excellence of the system they diffused, made their 
labours successful.” 

The dominion which they thus established, was soon perfected by 
the blessings which it diffused throughout the nation, and the more 
power the clergy acquired, the more happy the people became. In 
our notice of Dr. Lingard’s admirable Vindication against the attack of 
the reviewers, we took occasion to remark, that the discipline of the 
Church of Rome did not tend to beget slavish notions in Catholics; 
and in the early ages of Christianity we find the condition of the 
people every where meliorated, in consequence of men moulding their 
political regulations in imitation of the admirable institutions of the 
church. This is admitted by Millar, a determined enemy of Catho- 
licity. ‘* According to the early policy,” says he, ‘‘ of the Anglo- 
Saxons, each of their villages was divided into ten wards, or petty 
districts; and hence they were called tithings or decennaries, as their 
leader was denominated a decanus or tithingman. This regulation 
appears to have been extended over all the kingdoms upon the neigh- 
bouring continent; and in all probability it originated from the influ- 
ence of ecclesiastical institutions.* 

‘‘ As, upon the first establishment of Christianity under the Ro- 
man dominion, the form of church government was in some respects 
modelled by the political constitution of the empire, so the civil go- 
vernment, in the modern states of Europe, was afterwards regulated, 
in many particulars, according to the system of ecclesiastical policy. 
When the western provinces of the Roman empire were conquered 
by the barbarous nations, and erected into separate kingdoms, the 
conquerors, who soon embraced the Christian religion, and felt the 
highest respect for its teachers, were disposed, in many cases, to im- 
prove their own political institutions, by an imitation of that regularity 
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The fruits and effects were striking,—such precisely as that zeal is calculated to 
produce, which is blessed by the approbation of Heaven. A people, hitherto 
rude, savage, barbarous, and immoral, was changed into a nation mild, benevo- 
lent, humane, and holy: ‘ Every thing,’ says Collier, * brightened, as if nature 
had been melted down and recoined.’”’ 

* The term free-burg is sometimes applied, not to the whole tithing or village, 
but to each of those wards into which it was divided. [See the laws ascribed to 
William the Conqueror.— Wilkins, c. 32.]° But more frequently a free-burg and 
tithing are understood to be synonymous. See the Glossaries of Spelman and 
Du Cange, v. Friborga. 
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and subordination which was observed in the order and discipline of 
the church.” " gg - 

‘«¢ Amid the disorders which prevailed in Europe,” says the same 
author, “ for many centuries after the downfall of the Roman em- 
pire, and by which the inhabitants were sunk in profound ignorance 
and barbarism, the clergy exerted themselves in restraining the per- 
fidy and injustice of the times; and, by the influence of religious 
motives, endeavoured, as far as possible, to induce mankind to the 
observance of good faith in their various transactions, For this pur- 
1ose they introduced a general practice, that contracts of every sort 
should be contirmed by the sanction of an oath; by which means the 
violation of a contract, being considered as the breach of a religious 
duty, fell under the cognisance of the church. From the strictness 
observed in the decisions of the spiritual court, the private party, at 
the same time, found it more advisable to bring his complaint before 
this tribunal than that of the civil magistrate. The extent of juris- 
diction, acquired in this manner, may easily be conceived.” * * * 

‘¢ It must be remembered, to the honour of the clergy of those times, 
that they were the friends of order and regular government; that, if 
they laboured to rear a system of ecclesiastical despotism, their 
authority was generally employed in maintaining the rules of justice ; 
and that they discovered a uniform inclination to protect the weak 
and defenceless, against that violence and oppression which was too 
much countenanced by such of the laity as were possessed of opu- 
lence and power. From this circumstance, the extensions of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction were highlv acceptable to the people; and, not- 
withstanding the pernicious consequences which they ultimately 
tended to produce, were, in the mean time, of great advantage to the 
lower ranks ef men, if not of general benefit to the community.” 

‘* Having, thus, occasion to determine a multitude of causes, both 
of an ecclesiastical nature, and such as fell within the province of the 
civil magistrate, the church courts advanced in the knowledge and 
experience of judicial business. As, by their literature, the clergy 
could not fail to be acquainted with the ancient Roman law, they were 
ied, in many cases, to adopt the rules of that equitable system. 
‘Their own decisions were collected, in order to serve as precedents 
in future questions; and from these, together with the opinions ef 
learned fathers in the church, the decrees of councils, and regulations 
of popes, was at length formed that body of canon law, which ob- 
tained universal reputation in the western part of Europe.” 

Now what were the pernicious consequences which they tended to 
produce? ‘* The monks,” says M. Mallét, ** softened by their in- 
structions the ferocious manners of the people, and opposed their 
credit to the despotism of the nobility, who knew no other occupa- 
tion than war, and grievously oppressed their neighbours: on this 
account the government of the monks was preferred to their’s. The 
people sought them for judges; it was an usual saying, that it was 
better to be governed by a bishop's crosier, than a monarch’s sceptre.” 

Their schools were calculated to give an impulse to education, 
while the instruction imparted in nunneries to females, perhaps, tended 
more than any thing else to sotten the manners of the people. But it 
was as members of society that the clergy contributed to promote the 
interests of justice and the welfare of the people; and the discipline of 
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their church—the result of the spiritual supremacy of the pope—pre- 
served them pure and useful amidst surrounding barbarism and 
temptation. ‘‘ ‘To maintain,” says Millar, ‘ the dignity and credit of 
the church, it was necessary that she should pay the utmost attention 
to the behavior of her own members, and be careful to avoid scandal, 
by censuring their offences with impartiality and rigour. She found, 
at the same time, the least difficulty in compelling churchmen to obey 
her decrees; for, as soon as the Christian church had come to be 
established by law, the excommunication of a clergyman must have 
inferred a forfeiture of his benefice; since a person, who had been 
cast out of the society of Christians, could not consistently be per- 
mitted to hold any ecclesiastical dignity or employment. From the 
severe discipline, which the church exercised over her own members, 
it became customary to exhibit complaints against them before the 
ecclesiastical, rather than before the civil judge, and to prosecute 
them in the church court, either for private debts, or for public 
offences.” 

Here, then, we have the testimony, not only of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, but of a philosophic infidel, in favour of the beneficial in- 
fluence of the Church of Rome in Anglo-Saxontimes; but, if we 
wish to appreciate fully all its effects, we should take a view of the 
condition of the people previous and subsequent to the conquest, and, 
having ascertained the degree of ferocious ignorance which then pre- 
vailed, we must be prepared to admit, that those institutions and ordi- 
nances of Catholicity were productive of incalculable advantages to 
the world. 

The people, at this period, as we formerly observed, were divided 
into two classes—slaves and tyrants. ‘The one lived hopeless of 
redress until religion proclaimed the equality of mankind; the other, 
even for centuries after this event, considered themselves born for 
nothing bnt slaughter and rapine. War, then, admitted none of 
those mitigations which civilization has introduced—it was ruthless 
and sanguinary; and, from the multiplicity of independent chiefs, and 
the perpetual provocation of pride and cruelty, the work of death 
went on incessantly. Feuds and enmities were every day springing 
up; and where there was no law but the will of a military despot, 
justice was entirely out of the question. The state of society which 
then existed, may be imagined; and it was precisely that state of 
society which would have become perpetual, were it not for Catholic 
institutions. Men had just civilization enough to prevent their total 
extinction, but, at the same time, were so barbarous that any increase 
of numbers was impossible: the demon of war devoured the growing 
population. 

To obviate the effects of warlike habits, and soften the hostile pro- 
pensitics of men, what so likely as the meek precepts of Christianity ? 
and what form of Christianity could have done it so effectually as the 
Catholic church? A spiritual head was absolutely necessary to give 
effect to the tenets of the gospel. Were the Christian community 
divided into sects—into as many religions as now disfigure Protes- 
tantism, what was to preserve Christianity itself? What was to pre- 
vent the priesthood from degenerating into the barbarism that sur- 
rounded them? We know, that the church of Rome had much dif- 
ficulty to counteract the propensity to decay—we know that, in many 
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instances, the crosier was exchanged for the sword ; but what would 
have been the result, were those institutions otf Catholicism, which 
reserved religion and generated religious teachers, annihilated — 
hat was to prevent the horrors of religious fanaticism and religious 
divisions from being added to the evils of barbarism and war, but the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope? * At such a time, the unity of 
Christians was necessary to the very existence of Christianity ; and 
Catholicity, being uniform throughout Europe, begot a universal bro- 
therhood among men, while it armed the church with authority to 
preserve the utmost decency and propriety, both in faith and morals, 
amongst its ecclesiastical members. The grandeur of its ceremonies, 
the attractions of its rites, secured the attendance of the feudal chiefs 
at church, while they gratified and informed the poor; and we all 
know the force of habits. Paley thought religious observances use- 
ful only in this respect. Men who came to listen to the precepts of 
the gospel, gradually lost the Rrocity of barbarous manners. 

But it was not the spiritual supremacy of the Pope alone, which 
aided the progress of religion and civilization. The institution of 
marriage had the most beneficial effect, by enlarging the dominion 
of good feeling. It tended to do away with domestic hostilities, by 
compelling men to seek partners beyond the limits of their own kin- 
dred; it sent the lover into the camp of the enemy. It begat a na- 
tional brotherhood among the aristocracy. Yet, the prohibition of 
marriage among certain degrees of kindred has been attributed to 
the cupidity of the clergy, just as if decency and morality in such an 
age did not prescribe it. Whatever were the causes, the effect was 
beneficial. 

It has been objected against the clergy, that their possessions were 
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® « Voltaire observes, that, in the dark ages, there was less of barbarism and 
ignorance, in the dominions of the Popes, than in any Other European state. 
Much, unquestionably, was done by them, in every portion of Christendom, to 
dispel ignorance, to spread the faith and morality of the gospel, to protect the 
lower ranks against their Oppressors, to preserve peace among princes, and to alle- 
viate the gencral calamity Of the times. ‘Lheir exertions, during the middle ALCS, 
to compel the monarchs of Europe to respect the sanctity of marriage, have not 
been sufficiently observed. Had it not been for these, royal incontinence, even of 
the worst kind, would probably have become common, and might, perhaps, have 
been generally imitated. 

“ Persecuted and plundered in England, France, Spain, Germany, and every 
other European state, the Jews were uniformly protected by the Popes. Great 
exertions were made by them for the redemption of captives, and the amelioration 
of the condition of the slaves: in 1167, Pope Alexander III. solemnly declared, 
in council, that all Christians ought to be exempt from slavery. The Popes were 
always in favour with the lower classes: a certain sign of the protection which 
that portion of the community received from them. Mr. Sharon Turner ob- 
serves, ‘ that no tyranny,’ (I wish he had used another word), « was ever esta- 
blished, that was more unequivocally the creature of popular will; nor longer 
maintained by popular support:’ and that, * in no point did personal interest 
and public welfare more unite, than in the encouragement of monasteries.” No- 
thing contributed more to elevate the third estate into notice, or give it import- 
ance, than the assistance which the Italian republics, in their contests with the 
emperors, received from the popes. Their exertions for the conversion of infidels 
were unremitted, Few nations can read the history of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among their ancestors, without being sensible of their oblications to the 
tiara." — Butler's Book of the Catholic Church, pp. 97,98. 
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too large; and these, ultimately, wrought their overthrow in England. 
But wealth is a comparative term; and, when riches are usefull 
employed, they are instruments of creat utility. In the hands of the 
church, originally, they produced nothing but good; the landed ac- 
uisitions of the monks and cle rgy mainly facilitated the emancipation 
ofthe people, On the estates of the barons, the peasantry were either 
slaves or soldiers. ‘The one class was necessarily op pressed, and 
the other was necessarily immoral, while their respective conditions 
afforded their chieftain every provocation to oppress his neighbours, 
and seek aggrandisement in war. Uhe church, by encroaching on 
the feudal domains, and, ultimately, by gaining possession of a large 
proportion of the country, weakened the intiluence of the barons, 
while she mitigated the evils of bad government; for it is agreed on 
all hands, that the tenantry of the monks and clergy were supremely 
happy. ‘To torw ard still further the interest of the people, and coun- 
teract the injustice of the nobles, she opened her sanctuaries, and 
secured the oppressed from royal and feudal vengeance, while her 
religious houses were so many asylums for distress and poverty. 
The modern discoveries of political economists show, that rent paid 
to the church, was not injurious to the nation. Common sense will 
tell you, that it must, under the circumstances, have been beneficial. 
The influence, therefore, which Catholicity exercised on the fate 
of England was immense. By founding schools, she enlightened the 
people; by procuring honour for ecclesiastics, she opened a field for 
the enterprise of poverty and the promotion of literature; by her 
clergy ascending the judgment-seat, she infused mercy and justice 
into the laws; and by her bishops undertaking g the duty ‘of le gislators, 
she moulded the constitution agreeably to the best models of anti- 
quity. For all this she is, unquestionably, entitled to our praise. Did 
she ever forfeit her claim to our gratitude’/—We shall inquire in our 
next. 


DUNLEARY. 


Who is there that has seen Ireland’s beautiful metropolis, and 
omitted visiting Dunleary? He that has not witnessed the gay and 
joyous scenes which that spot exhibits during the Sundays of summer, 
has, as vet, seen nothing of what I shall emphatically call Irish 
Life. 7 Dunle ary, With its rakes, rogues, and ranters, its rocks and 
its rurality, its jingle $ and jaunting-cars, coaches and caravans,— 
Dunleary, bustling Dunleary, 1s, of ail places, the place for one who 
delights in excitement. Of ‘such a disposition am I: and my last 
Visit there, during the last summer, was one that afforded me some 
harmless pleasure; and that, as times, or rather as the world goes, 
is saying a good deal. In proceeding tothe place, through Merrion, 
and the Blackrock, you are constantly led to ask, ‘* Where are ail 
these persons driving to?”’ without reflecting that you happen yourself 
to be one of those persons whose business upon the road appears In- 
explicable. The jaunt is altogether a cheering thing: the multitude 
and the variety of the vehicles; the dressy air of these who till them; 
and, above all, the look of cheerfulness that animates every counte- 
nance, as countless salutations are given and returned; all these, 
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taken together, form a spectacle that might almost tempt a misan- 
thrope to be merry. For my part, I will say that I love to look upon 
a collection of bappy faces; I delight in beholding a cluster of 
smiling eyes, and can be pleased in hearing a loud burst of even un- 
meaning laughter. Well, suppose yoursell fixed in one of the snug 
cévered cars, with ouly six full-grown gentlemen or ladies crammed 
about you, with the trifling addition of a pet son OF daughter between 
the knees of a couple of them; not to speak of a bundle containing a 
cold collation, or some cheering cordial. Suppose yourself fixed in 
one of those cars, on a glowing day in June; you start briskly; the 
dust comes in through different crevices, to the serious annoyance of 
vour best black coat; an old lady, beside you, growls about being 
squeezed; a pair of friends chatter away about matters interesting 
only to themselves; cars and coaches come rattling behind you; sud- 
denly comes a crash, and all your fellow travellers are huddled on 
top of you: ‘It’s only the wheel fell off, bekase the linch-pin was out.” 
No danger, however, of a runaway horse: the animals are usually of 
the most tranquil temper ; perfectly quiet and manageable Some ac- 
quaintance of the careful driver’s is at hand, and gets the Job, so that 
at last you reach Dunleary. On dismounting, -you are probably 
obliged to wait some time, while your carman seeks for change; a 
sun-shiny shower falling gently on you: while, to give full effect to 
the dust and the rain, two or three “ gaflers,” with old stumps of 
brushes, assail you behind, without even waiting to be called on. 
Woe to the black coat upon which they tall: woe to the pocket that 
contains a silk handkerchief: and woe to the wight who refuses to 
pay for being robbed and dirtied! Such scenes | have frequently 
witnessed: but I will not say that every traveller will meet with 
them. The pier is the place of general resort—the leading prome- 
nade: itis the place where acquaintances have their weekly meeting ; 
where friends enjoy ‘‘a dish of chat;” and where lovers sometimes 
keep their assignations. The rail-road, leading to the pier, exhibits 
a strange and busy prospect. Ilere strolls the spruce shopman, well 
dressed and pert, determined upon playing the gentleman, at least for 
one day in the week: after him, comes his master, driving slowly in 
his comfortable inside car, with the mistress and all the little ones 
around him: next, appears the man of quality, well mounted, with a 
train of sisters, or daughters, all following in full gallop. I hate the 
sight of a woman on horseback; itis, in my eyes, a most unbecoming 
position for her: there is something quite unfeminine in the act of 
whipping or reining inacharger. 1 can forgive the Tory who works 
for Blackwood, nearly half of his political sins, for the opinion that 
he has lately given on this subject: a female may be stared at while 
managing a steed, but she will be seldom sincerly admired. I have 
said, already, 1 was at Dunleary, last summer. I went there on 
Sunday, of course: the day was very fine, and every thing about the 
harbour, and the town, wore an air of sprightliness; the vessels were 
all in their gayest rigging; various boating parties were out; and 
sailors and citizens were mingled together in an agreeable sort of con- 
fusion, A steamer had just arrived, and the passengers were all 
hurrying for the beach; the boatmen, however, to whose charge they 
were committed, In their excessive attachment to them, seemed more 
likely to drown them, than to place them safely on shore. Among 
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the passengers came a tribe of Mayo men, who had been reaping the 
harvest in England : these were troublesome customers,—at least, they 
proved so at the moment of disembarking,. In order to preserve the 
peace, the captain had found it necessary to disarm them when he 
took them on board; he intended, of course, to give their weapons up 
to them, upon arriving at Dunleary. They had some suspicion of 
him, however, and not a man of them would stir from the vessel, until 
he had culled from the heap ‘* his own shickle and his own stick.” 
This took up a great deal of time, and created a great deal of con- 
fusion: but the ‘* boys of the West Countrie” were not to be got 
rid of; they appeared to be formed into different bands, each under 
some leader; and, as they landed, they kept up a tremendous noise 
in calling their various comrades together. ‘* Aren’t you there, Jonn 
M’Inerney?” ‘** Yesh, agrah.’’ ‘* Whereabouts are you, Paddy 
Dillon?” ‘ ifere.” ‘They went on in this way for nearly an hour, 
to the great annoyance of the other passengers, and the great amuse- 
ment of the crowd. ‘There was one vessel in the harbour, that offered 
a singular contrast to the lively and showy appearance of the others: 
this was the Elulk, stationed there for the reception of the convicts. 
Well indeed was its appearance suited to its ominous destination: 
large, ugly, and black, it lay like a mis-shapen monster upon the 
waters, shedding a disagreeable gloom around it; yet, even on board 
this dismal ship, there were thoughtless ones, that, in guilt and dis- 
grace, could affect to be merry. I, and a few friends, happened to 
stand on the pier, nearly opposite to the Hulk: some relatives of the 
convicts were beside us; they were not allowed to approach the vessel; 
but they could keep up a conversation, though in rather a loud tone. 
An old hard-featured woman, one of the party already mentioned, 
called out, “* Tommy Delinour.” 

‘ Here, mother,” said a young voice from the ship. 

Tommy, jewel, how d’ye get on?” 

*“ Oh, elegant! elegant !” 

‘Tommy ?!” 

‘¢ Ma-a-m. 

‘¢ Och, aye,” said the old one, in a low tone, “‘ my poor boy was 
always mannerly; though he’d give me the lie, or spit in my face, 
and call me an ould strap, still he was always mannerly. When I 
call’d him he never sed ‘ what ?’ No, no, it was always ‘ ma-a-m.’” 

“¢ ‘Tommy ?” 

‘¢ Ma-a-m.”’ 

‘¢ Hiow is Owney Doyle, and Johnny Ganey ? 

“ Oh, elegant! elegant!’ 

‘“ ‘Tommy, jewel, will they let me send you any bakky? 

‘€ Oh, aye, mother, as much as I can smoak; any thing but ballets 
or whiskey; but how’s my aunt Judy, and my aunt Nelly, and my 
aunt Betty, and my uncle Jack ?—Is Jenny Doyle out yet?” 

‘* No, Tommy, not yet.” The aunts and the uncles were, proba- 


bly, names for some brother thieves,—at least, I thought so. ‘Tom- 
my called out once more. 


‘¢ Mother, how’s Davy Carroll?” 
“ Oh, bad luck to Davy Carroll,” said the old woman, again low- 
ering her tone; “ it was he, and the likes of him, brought my poor 
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boy to this; but, Tommy,” raising her voice, ‘‘ why don’t you axe 
, 

‘«¢ Oh, mother, let me alone! Tell her not to buckle herself to any 
body till L come home; do, mother, and we'll have one merry night; 
vo home now, mother, do, and don’t get drunk.” Here the conver- 
sation ceased. 

1 and my friends proceeded through the town to the great car 
stand, and there, for the first time, the thought struck us, of taking 
our dinner in Dunleary. Burton at that time kept a sort of table 
d'hote; at five o’clock you were sure of getting an excellent dinner, 
at a moderate charge; the guests usually amounted to twenty, some- 
times more; on this day we found the muster rather strong; the 
company already assembled appeared respectable enough, but varied 
wonderfully in their cbaracters and ideas; this was what one might 
naturally expect in such a place; with one gentleman, in particular, 
1 felt rather amused. While dinner was preparing, he undertook the 
edification of us all, by forcing an ugly-looking little boy of his, to 
spout some theatrical scraps. ‘* Here, John, my dear, John Philip— 
we called him John Philip, gentlemen, after the great Kemble; 
come, give us Hamlet’s soliloquy.” Forth started the young trage- 
dian, raised his right arm, turned out his toes, and, “ Thoby, or not 
Thoby, dtbath is the custion.” I could not stand this; J burst out 
laughing, and in the laugh I was uproariously joined by all present, 
with the exception of the admiring but disappointed father. The 
owner of the house at length entered the room, ‘ and dinner was 
served, as he came.” He took bis seat at the head of the table, and 
went through the ordinary task of helping and carving, in a very 
passable manner. After the removal of the cloth, the ‘* materials” 
were introduced, and it struck me that, at their introduction, our host 
should have disappeared: it is an awkward thing, for a man to pre- 
side at his own table, giving the word to drink, while those who 
follow his direction are obliged to pay for their complaisance, This 
personage, however, seemed not overburdened with delicacy; he 
had none of these punctilious scruples; he sat steadily, drank freely, 
and called boldly upon those around him to follow his example. I 
was rather disappointed in the evening’s entertainment. I had been 
at houses of this kind already, and found some of them rich in social 
attractions; toasts, sentiments, sayings, and songs, have gone round 
and kept us allin sprighiliness and good humour for many a long 
winter's evening, Here, however, there was nothing of the kind; 
deep drinking seemed the business of the hour, and the little conver- 
Sation that arose was quite of a common-place character. Politics 
were introduced, and I soon perceived that we had amongst us 
several red-hot ascendancy men; between some of these, and our 
host, a few signs (Orange signs, as L supposed), were occasionally 
interchanged ; they were gradually thrown off their guard, and, as the 
whiskey-punch operated, they spoke out more freely; to any Catholic 
on to any temperate Protestant, to any liberal individual, their 

anguage and sentiments must have been not merely ridiculous, but 
disgusting. I felt, indeed, that to be angry with such creatures 
would be mere folly; in me they excited nothing but pity and utter 
contempt, ‘ We are the conquerors of the land” The Papists 
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are naturally an inferior race.” ‘* We could subdue Ireland over 
again.” ‘ Popery is the creed of slaves.” ‘They indulged boldly in 
sentiments like these, though occasionally interrupted ; but, at last, 
our chairman grew bold, and called on us to fill for a toast; this 
was, the ‘‘ glorious and immortal memory,” with all its offensive 
accompaniments. This was the signal for confusion; angry words 
arose, blows were exchanged, and I left the house before anything 
like order was restored. From that day, however, our True Blue 
host could never muster more than five to dinner; the consequences 
may be anticipated; the matter ended in insolvency. 





A A A A Ea EIA 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY CONSIDERED AS BRANCHES OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION, 


THE object of the following essay is to prove, that a competent 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology is a desirable thing, and one 
of practical utility, to other persons than these who are devoted to 
them as a profession; whilst, to the general student, they form an 
interesting branch of philosophical inquiry. 

The term, anatomy, though originally confined to the act of the dis- 
sector, is now frequently used to designate the science of organiza- 
tion, and, of course, includes both physiology and natural history, 
particularly that of the human species. 

Physiology is the science of life. The physiology of man con- 
siders him as a living being, investigates the laws by which his vital 
actions and processes are governed, traces their causes, and examines 
their effects. The natural bistory of man regards him as one among 
animals, and points out his characteristit distinctions in regard to 
form, habits, customs, and the varieties of his race. These sciences 
are nearly connected: the former regarding rather the internal eco- 
nomy; tte latter, the external characteristics of their subject. 

One of the first remarks, that occurs to us, in considering these 
sciences, is, that the public are remarkably, and, we may add, un- 
naturaliy ignorant of them. And this is the case, not only with the 
public in general, but even with many who are not, in other respects, 
deficient in general knowledge. ‘There is scarcely any science which 
is so completely confined to a single profession. We hear gentlemen 
talk of the law ; and who is without some knowledge of theology, 
controversial theology at least? Our periodical publications, our 
every-day reading, our parlour-window books, are loaded with long 
essays on the former subject; while the latter is only excluded by 
the common consent, which appropriates to it a particular class of 
publications, as widespreading as those merely literary. The public 
have some knowledge on both subjects, and naturally seek for more. 
But how seldom does a straggling physiological essay find its way 
into our journals. And what is the reason? The public do not 
understand the subject sufficiently io be interested in it. They have 
not learned the first principles of the science, and it is all darkness 
to them. The few notions they have are generally derived from, or 
coloured by, the traditional lore, which has descended from the sages 
of a darker age, to the sages of a nursery. How many are there, 
who, while they would be ashamed of the same ignorance on aRv 
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other subject, hardly know the meaning of the names of the sciences 
of which we are speaking, and would be puzzled, if called on to de- 
fine either the one or the other. | 

We have applied the term unnatural, to this general ignorance and 
neelect on these subjects, because it seems at variance with the com- 
mon results of the most powerful impulse of our nature. We are 
eager to pry into every thing else, and our efforts are frequently suc- 
cessful. A degree of knowledge of the other sciences is widely diffused. 
The phenomena of eclipses are now generally understood, and comets 
no longer, ‘from their blazing hair, shake pestilence and war.” But 
our knowledge has neither begun nor ended at home; since we are 
better acquainted with the motions of bodies, separated from us by 
millions of miles, than with those far more wonderful motions, which 
are continually going on in our own. We flock to see, and are de- 
lichted to understand, the machinery of a cotton factory, or a steam- 
engine. But what are these to the machine, for which, and by which, 
these noble engines were constructed. Even if we had no more im- 
mediate personal interest in this, than most of us have inthe machines 
of Birmingham or Manchester, one would think, that it would attract 
and fix our attention. Jlow much more, when it is considered, that 
upon the well-being of this depend the happiness and comfort of 
every moment of our lives, all that moralists have said, and all that 
pocts have sung, of the blessings of health: 


‘“‘ See the wretch that long has toss’d 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again. 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
‘To him are opening paradise.” 


Can we contemplate these glorious results of the well-ordered action 
of our systems, and yet be content to remain in ignorance of their 
structure, and the laws which govern their actions? 

The general ignorance on this subject is to be referred to two 
principal causes, The first is its intrinsic difficulty. The internal 
structure of the human body is completely concealed from observa- 
tion, and the opportunities of examining any part of this, during life, 
are rare. They can, therefore, only be studied after the subject has 
ceased to bea living being. , It is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
a condition like this is a sufficient bar to the study, with the majority 
of individuals out of the profession of medicine. The power of cu- 
rosity is neutralized by that of disgust and abhorrence; and the 
natural feelings on this subject, strong as they are, have been strength- 
ened in almost every age and nation, by motives of a moral nature. 
The acquisition of physiological knowledge from books is attended 
with many difliculties, In the first place, there are no proper ele- 
wimg works on this science, In this respect, many other sciences 
9 greatly the advantage over it. «Astronomy, geography, botany, 
aes eles rer jemnadinee segues We have ‘* Conversations 

stry, sations on Natural Philosophy,” and even 
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‘¢ Conversations on Political Economy ;” but we have no physiolo- 
gical works, except those which are iniended for professional stu- 
dents, and suppose a considerable amount of previous knowledge. 
The science itself, indeed, supposes a good deal of such information ; 
and some acquaintance with many of the natural sciences, and even 
with the learned languages, is necessary, before the student can un- 
derstand a physiological work. The solitary reader 1s stopped on 
the very threshold, by barbarous names, barbarous doctrines, or, 
what is worse, allusions to doctrines, which have long ago been con- 
signed to partial oblivion. 

These difficulties are avoided by popular lectures, which seem to 
afford the easiest, if not the only way, in tbe present state of things, 
of diffusing some physiological information through the community. 
The lecturer can often ex plain, in a few words, an allusion, or a doc- 
trine, which would have cost an unassisted inquirer a day’s, or eyen 
a week’s labour. A course of lectures may, moreover, excite a taste 
for this science in the community, which would soon bear down the 
present obstacles. 

Another reason, why the public do not learn more of this science, 
is, that they are not : sufliciently aware of the ignorance. There is a 
great deal of false know ledge abroad, on this subject, which has 
taken the place, and preve ented the progress of the true. ‘The natural 
consequence has been, that people have not been eager to obtain 
what they supposed themselves to be already in possession of. 

The advantages to be expected from the diffusion of some general 
knowledge of physiological science, are such as belong to scientific 
knowledge in general, and are connected with this in an eminent de- 
gree. Physiology is among the noblest of the sciences; and the 
common consent of all who are acquainted with if, declares it to be 
inferior to none In point of attraction and interest. It possesses, 
moreover, some peculiar advantages. It may, frequently, afford to 
the individuals of a community, opportunities of preserving or pro- 
longing their health and lives. Many instances might be pointed out, 
and many will, probably, occur to our readers, in which some infor- 
mation of this soit would be advantageous. But, supposing the 
knowledge thus acquired to be never, or rarely, applied in practice, 
it has a tendency to raise the standard of excellence in a profession, 
which ail are ready, practically, to admit to be of the utmost import- 

auce to seciety. Under how many delusions do the public labour in 
this particular, and what gross impostures are they not liable to !- 
Whatabsurd and wicked empiricism is not continually practised eyen 
in this enlightened age and country; and how feeble are laws and 
statutes against these things! The light of science, it is true, is gra- 
dually chasing away these shadows, and effecting what legislation 
has laboured for in vain. But what can call Gomes for encourage- 
ment, than an attempt to promote this desirable end? and what more 
like ly to produce this effect, than a diffusion of a general knowledge 
of the laws by which living beings are governed ! That cancer: 
curers, and wart-doctors, and quacking practitioners, will ever be 
entirely banished from society, is not indeed to be expected, as long 
as there are so many cases where learning and judgment must pause 
and hesitate, and as long as “fools will rush in where angels fear to 
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tread; but their ranks may be thinned, and the number of their vic- 
tims diminished. Surely, every new test which the public can obtain 
of the capability of those, to whom they are to trust their health and 
lives, must be valuable. The simple fact, that some knowledge of 
this subject is common in society, will tend to keep up attention, cir- 
cumspection, and a desire of real excellence among the members of 
this important fraternity. eres . 

There is another point of view, in which tiis subject may be con- 
sidered. In a concern so generally interesting as the knowledge of 
the vital actions and processes, if men cannot get right notions, they 
will have wrong ones. They neither can, nor will, remain in utter 
ignorance. Every man, woman, and we had almost said, child, pre- 
tends to some knowledge on this subject; and the consequence is, 
that the world is filled, and the physicians are embarrassed and an- 
noyed, with superstitious and idle fancies. The practitioner is some- 
times met by presumptuous confidence, and sometimes by ill-grounded 
timidity, where it would be as hopeless to argue as to talk Greek, 
not because his opponents are foolish, but simply because they are 
incapable of appreciating his arguments. We remember to have seen 
an old man, of good common sense in regard to the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, who resented, as an insult to his understanding, an at- 
tempt to prove to him that the world was round, which he saw to be 
flat; and we are told, that-the ‘* inhabitants of a certain island, vi- 
sited by Captain Cook, were alarmed by his cows and horses; but 
the sheep and goats came within the narrow bounds of their compre- 
hension, and they gave him to understand, that they knew them to 
be birds.” It is even so with too many domestic physiologists, who 
have not yet learned their own ignorance. But there is enough to 
operate upon the feelings, and bias the decisions of physicians, with- 
out the influence of such pernicious prejudices. We may here be 
met with the common objection, that instruction in this particular 
would be injurious; that 1t would lead people to criticise and embar- 
rass their physicians ; and, perhaps, we may have arrayed against us 
the threadbare quotations, “ A little learning Is a dangerous thing; 
‘* Where ignorance Is biss, ‘tis folly to be wise,” and the like. We 
shall be told, that people will be too fond of inquiring into the nature 
of their complaints, and too apt to imagine disorders which never 
existed, 

But, in the first place, we are not disposed to admit the soundness 
of an argument, which leads to the conclusion, that ignorance is ever 
bliss, at least in regard to any subject which the Deity has rendered 
accessible to our faculties. Our minds were formed for exercise, for 
activity. We were born to learn. And must we never begin to in- 
quire into a subject, because we cannot understand the whole of it 
at once! Shall we avoid the water, with the simpleton of Hierocles, 
till we have learned to swim? 

Who does not perceive, that this is the same reasoning that has 
been repeated over and over against the communication of informa- 
tion of any kind to the community. It stands upon a sandy founda- 
tion, and will be destroyed by the power of knowledge, as the prisons 
and fetters of Eastern fable vanished at the touch of the benevolent 
enchanter. The abode of science is as fatal to every kind of seclu- 
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sion, 23 the grotto of Corrinan-shian is represented to have been to 
the fabrics of mortality : 


‘* Errors warp, and errors woof, 
Cannot brook her charmed roof; 
All delusive art has wrought 
In her cell returns to naught. 

The fancied gold returns to clay, 
The mimic diamond melts away ; 
All is altered, all is flown,— 

Nanght stands fast but truth alone.” 


It requires but little observation to show the absurdity of this doc- 
trine; all the evils which are feared, exist now. It would be as rea- 
sonable fora man, who had spent his life amidst the horrible din of a 
cotton-factory, to object to the introduction of 2n improvement in its 
machinery, that it would make a noise. People will judge, as they 
ever have done, of the different degrees of merit among physicians; 
but their judgment will be more frequently according to knowledge. 
The same inquiries will doubtless continue to be made. The differ- 
ence in the case of the inquirer’s possessing some physiological 
knowledge would be, that he might obtain an answer couched in 
language which was neither unintelligible nor necessarily connected 
with horrible associations, As to the sensitive and nervous, they 
will be sensitive and nervous still, whether they learn any thing of 
physiology or not. If they have no well- grounded causes of alarm, 
they will always create them; and since such fears and anxieties 
must, and will exist, a change, of course, is of little importance: if 
some new bugbears are created, as many old ones will be destroyed ; 
and, Jastly, these groundless anxieties may be opposed by reason, 
instcad of the only method possible at present, repeated asset ion. 
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“ Redentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat >” HORACE. 


TT 


White hypocritic cant usurps the throne, 
Where once the light of true religion shone, 
And fell fanaticism’ s faithless brand, 

An ignis fatuus, glimmers to the land, 

Through joyless mazes leading on the mind, 
Till not one sense of virtue left behind, 

{n atheism's gulf, or passion’s night, 

It leaves the followers of its cheating light; 
While, swollen with victims on its native shore, 
The monster licks its jaws, and pants for more ; 
On green-clad rin casts its evil eye, 

Sends out its slaves, and bids religion die— 
Thee, BisLoMANIA, most prolific spring 

Of all this varied misery, I sing. 
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Where sedgy Thames, of countless streams the sire, 4 
Rolls on his waves in majesty of mire; q 
Where London, like an o’ergrown porpus, stands, s 
Or giant, stretching out her hundred hands; 5 


A hall there is, where once, as poets sing, 

The sons of dulaess met to choose a king: 

Fit emblem of the night, that reigns inside, 
Eternal mists around the mansion ride, 

And birds obscure, above, in circles flit, 

Or, croaking sentries, on the chimneys sit. 

Not many months have rolled their swift career, 
Since Dulness called a second synod here, 
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Not now, in grave debate, to fix whose skull, | = 
Of all was most impenetrably dull, i 3 


But, to decide—a project mighty civil!— | 
How Erin might be ireed from Popery and the devil. 


Instant the goddess’ faithful slave, the press, 
In blazing letters forwards the express ; 


‘Swilt o’er the town the gathering notice flies, 


And each fond dullard to his mistress hies ; 

Tithe-eating parsons, bottle-loving lords, 

Come conning o’er their big unmeaning words ; 

The plodding sons of trade torsake their taritis, ‘ 
E‘en turtle soup, fat aldermen, and sheritis; 

Like the small snowball, gathering as it goes, 

A motley group to Dulness’ palace tiows,— 

So stro: ip the power which moves each leaden head, 

By gravitation’s laws, to kindred lead. 


Wide gaped the portals of the dark abode, 

As slowly on the long procession strode ; 

Fast by the door, his garb embrued with blood, 
On either side a ghastly porter stood: 

His eye of pride, and sternly cruel glance, 
Showed the one the genius of intolerance ; 
While, by impunity of crime grown bold, 

His fellow-fiend, dark Orangeism, scowled ; 
Joy in their eye, and tryunph in their grin, 
With conscious pride they led their votaries in. 


High on a throne, whose brilliance far surpassed 
The brightest stall that ever cobbler pressed ; 
Beneath that cloak,—now canopy of the state,— 
Which clad the ghostly Jocelyn so late, 

Amidst a crowd right reverend and fat, 

In drowsy majesty the goddess sat ; 

Well pleased she seemed, as on each duteous child 
She cast a vacant look, and almost smiled. 

The assembly met, and, seated every man, 

The secretary hemmed, and thus began :— | 
« My worthy compeers, words can ill CXpress : 
What joy I feel in stating our success ; : 
The heathen read,—Oh! happiness sublime !— 

The book of books, and leave each wonted crime ; 

The copper-coloured sinners of the south 

Receive the goodly word with open mouth; 

Our strength increases, as our gold abounds,— 

We've spent in books eight huadred thousend pounds ; 
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A Bible Meeting. 


_ From such a sum, advantage must be gained, 

* Which, if unseen, by time will be explained ;* 

W hat though each other aid should perish,—-why 
One potent means is left us,—we can buy, t 

To poverty extend the golden bait, 

Our subjects purchase and enlarge our state. 

But, while our efforts thrive on distant fields, 

A paltry crop our Irish harvest yields ; 
Uncivilized, uneducated, wild, 

Hibernia still is Superstitiou's child ; 

Through the dark clouds of her Egy ptian night, 
Ne’er broke the splendours of the gospel light. 
Rouse then, my friends; let Bibles arm each hand, 
Be each a Moses to this captive > land ; 

So o’er the isle shall reason spread with ease, 

As the vast waters cover all the seas.’’ } 


Thus spake this leather-pated wight, and ran 
Applauding murmuring through ‘the dark divan ; 
The goddess, slowly be ending from her throne, 

With poppies, crowned the chi unpion as her own; 
His proper heaviness this wreath o’erpowered,— 
He yawned, he nodded, dropped asleep, and snored. 
Once more the goddess laboured from her breech, 
And formed her lips in attitude of speech ; 

Lest the huge ball, her goodly shape that crown ‘d, 
Its balance lost, should topple to the ground, 

A fair-fed parson, long at propping tried, 

Bolstered the deity on either side. 

Thrice she essayed to state her mighty plan, 

And thrice her rhetoric flashed within the pan; 
Once more she tries,—her train of words explodes, 
And leaden showers descend in heavy loads, 
Her slaves she lauded for their active zeal, 

By bible-mong’ring, to promote her weal ; 

In terms pathetic, showed her great regret, 
That Erin's children spurned their empire yet ; 
Renewed their hopes, and bade them straight prepare, 
To choose two chieftains for the Irish war,— 





* Vide any report of a Bible meeting, which you may chance to have at hand. 

+ Vede Cavan Conversions. Among the wilnesses examined by the Catholic 
prelates, relative to this atiair, were the following :--- 

Catherine Fitzpatrick, of the pase of Kilmore, school-mistress, offered to 
swear, that George Kildre, one of Lord Farnham’s moral agents, proposed to give 
her £5 in hand, and £4 annually, adding, that her brother “should receive £10 in 
hand, and £10 annu: ily, on condition that the y would read their recantation in 
the church of Cavan. 

Bryan Smith, of Durham, in the parish of Killineare, proposed to swear, that 
he was a Roman Catholic; that ennan, who had lately abandoned the Catholic 
Chureh, and a preacher, n: amed Ft neon, ¢ alled at his house on the 7th instant, 
and ende avoured to pre vail on him to become a ypc as Brennan had done, 
promising that they we ould procure for him £12, and a farm of land, on such 
terms as would make him comfortable during the n remainder of his life; and that, 
when they were unab le to induce him to join them, they k f: two books with him, 
one of which was entitled « Andrew Dunn's Conversion.’ 

t This celebrated met: iphor (Dean Swift would say, such a one as I never met 
afore) of a celebrated Bible orator, is fresh in the recollection of every one. 
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A Bible Meeting. 


Heroes unawed by Popery’s Gorgon head, 
To spread the reign of Bibles and of lead. 


The goddess ceased: in three successive roars, 

The meeting's loud applause re-echoing soars ; 

Rut chief the sombre-coated tribe were seen, 

With out-stretched necks, to celebrate their queen ; 

Could they, by Bibles, Ireland’s madness cure, 

They thought, —most sapient souls !—tbeir tithes were sure ; 
And who, when tithes or dinners lead the throng, 

E’er heard the parsons backward to give tongue > 





. 
Full long and weighty now was the debate, | 
Which racked the brains of each exuding pate ; 
To choose two missioners, their care employs, 
Who best might venture on the high emprise. 
Various the votes, at length the fateful lot 
Fell on a parson’s wig and captain’s knot, 
Capricious choice !—sweet muse, I pray thee, tell us 
The high pretensions of these godly fellows , 
The one, who, when perchance by fortune thrown, 
Felt a vocation for a tithing-gowa,— 

A sovereign cure, when worldly matters go ill) 

Vas whining, canting, methodistic N—-~I. 
Forward he stepped, his face lit up with joy, 
And, scraping, thanked them for the great employ. 
The other wight, a doughty son of Neptune, 
In preaching tactics, with the parson kept tune ; 
Like the young hawk, just fluttering from its nest, 
His ardent soul for something was in quest; 
No matter what, provided he might find 
Some venthole for the ferment of his mind; 
And thus, by art and nature formed, to lord on | 
Old ocean's briny serges, Captain G n ; 





. b 

(Propitious name!—the very sound’s replete 

With fire and butchery, havoc and defeat) ; . 
In the long absence of more glorious scars, 
Welcomed the dangers of the Bible wars. | 


Once more their reverenas stretched their guzzles out, 
And all their bellies laboured in a shout, 

Tull the fond goddess, feartul for their lungs, 

With their own works their roaring muzzles bungs ; 
No-Popery tracts, and other lies as heinous, 
Were seen, half-buried, in their wide volcanos! 

Her chosen two the deity now calls, 

Her mandate gives, and in their work instals ; 

A folio Bible puts in either hand, 

And sends them forth to evangelize the land. 

Then, as a woolpack, by the groaning crane, 

[s slowly lifted from the labouring wane ; 

Ia clouds of mist she mounted from her chair, 

Burst through the roof, and vanished into air: 

rhe wondering bible-men, with upcast eyes, 
Pursue the goddess till in mist she dies: 


—_ . : 
In silent thought, then bend their homeward way, 


Full of the mighty business of the day. 
OsCOTHENSIS. 
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ROAD-SIDE SKETCHES, BY A WALKING GENTLEMAN, NO. Il. 


The Poachers. 


Your common-place observer, your traveller for a week, would 
prefer England; but a deep thinker, a constant pedestrian, as I am, 
would willingly walk for ever through the highways and byways of 
Ireland. There society is thrown as it were into irregularforms; you 
stand on the crater of a moral volcano; and, while the scene around is 
strewn with evidences of recent convulsions, every thing awakens your 
curiosity—arouses either your admiration or your sympathy. At 
every turn you encounter a new character, allcast in the same mould, 
but each with features peculiar and interesting, provoking inquiry, and 
compelling you to think. In England, however, the eye is generally 
pleased with the look of nature; the land is mostly shaded with trees ; 
the mansions of greatness start up on every side, either in the vener- 
able form of antiquity, or in all the richness of modern architecture; 
while parks and meadows, groves, woods, and pasture, give the coun- 
try an appearance of delightful prosperity and happiness. You walk 
forward with one sense at least gratified; but you cannot proceed far 
without feeling the fatigue of loneliness; you move onward through a 
cultivated desert; the work of man seems to have survived him, for 
amid scenes of loveliness and rustic beauty, the living forms which 
could give them interest are wanting—there Is a paucity of inha- 
bitants. Ihave frequently walked for hours, through agricultural dis- 
tricts, without encountering ahuman being; and though, at a dis- 
tance, the shirt-covered forms of farm-servants might be descried, the 
sight could give me no pleasure—there was nothing about them indi- 
cative of rural felicity; the expansive fields which they lazily cultivated 
clearly indicated that they were the slaves of the monopolist—that 
they subsisted not on their own rood of ground—that they were nei- 
ther a bold nor an independent peasantry. Still I love England, 
though by no means a blind admirer of every thing English; and there 
is about the character of her people a great deal which commands 
respect; but they are neither the happy nor the comfortable popula- 
tion which the world have been led to suppose. 

About seventeen years ago I landed at Bristol, and immediately 
proceeded to explore the adjoining counties. Throughout Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Dorset, the people are marked with pretty much the 
same features, and, from their manners, language, and habitations, it 
strikes you at once that they belong to the original stock from which 
the people of Leinster sprung. They make use, in many instances, of 
the same phrases; have atolerable brogue; and are lively, boisterous, 
and kind-hearted. Every thing was at variance with my precon- 
ceived notions of England; the houses were built of mud; the people 
were rather badly dressed; and the women invariably worked in the 
fields. ‘The country was even then filled with paupers, and the dete- 
riorating effect of such a state of things was beginning to be felt in this 
remote district. 

One evening in October the night overtook me on a lonely road in 
the west of Dorsetshire. The wind howled fearfully over this level 


district, and the trees along the side of the highway yielded their leafy 
VOL. I. T 
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honours unreluctantly to the fierceness of the blast. Nothing could 
be more disagreeable than the loneliness I then felt; there were no 
habitations near—no sound but the moaning of the wind, and the 
rustling of the leaves as they drifted along; and, to add to my other 
unpleasant feelings, the dense blackness of the clouds in the horizon 
intimated acoming storm. I neither knew where I was, nor where I 
was going to, but, as east, west, north, and south were all one to me, 
I pursued the straight road, careless about where it led to, provided 
it brought me to some place where I could take shelter for the night. 
Just as the rain, in heavy drops, began to fall, [ rejoiced to see a 
light at some distance before me; aud, on coming closer, l observed 
that it proceeded from a small cottage, which stood at some distance 
from the road-side. ‘The benighted traveller never tails to connect 
comfort with fire or candle, and, if obliged to proceed on his journey, 
cannot help giving way to feelings of envy while contrasting his own 
situation with that which he supposes is enjoyed by the inmates of 
the poorest and rudest cottage. On the present occasion my heart 
leaped within me on seeing the friendly light, and, with hurried steps, 
| approached the humble abode from which it proceeded. The cabin 
—for such literally it was—stood on the side of a common, and, even 
in the imperfect light, I could plainly see that it ranked amongst the 
most wretched. 1 knocked cautiously, for, though by no means timid, 
or wealthy, L had some misgivings respecting the propriety of seeking 
shelter in such a lonely house, certainly the abode of misery, and, 
perhaps, the habitation of crime. But the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents, the wind to increase; and the utter impossibility of finding the 
road across the common, brought me to a determination of knocking 
once more. At first no one answered; the screeching of a child 
within, and the howling of the storm without, might have prevented 
my being heard; and accordingly LT again applied my closed hand to 
that place where a rapper might have been. ‘* Who’s there?” at length 
demanded a temale voice, and, without waiting for an answer, she 
pulled open the door violently, and stood before me with a counte- 
nance indicative of anger, a small lamp in the left hand, and a young 
child on her right arm. Her dress was ragged and slovenly, and a 
fearful man’s faney would instantly have taken her for the mistress of 
a bandit. But LT had heard of the activity of the English police, and 
consequently Thad no very decided apprehension, though, to confess 
the truth, | would as. soon, at the moment, be searching, amidst the 
darkness and storm, for the high road, which intersected the common. 
There was, however, no retracting, and of course I made my best 
apology tor obtruding, pleaded the severity of the night, and pro- 
mised to pay amply for the shelter ofher roof. The last item seemed 
to disarm her severity, the lines of anger disappeared from her brow, 
but she could afford me no relicf. Her husband was absent, perhaps 
needlessly given to jealousy; and, besides, there was but one apart- 
ment and one bed. This was a critical ease; what was to be done? 
A cush of wind had nearly blown me into the cabin—it blew out the 
light—but I sensitively retreated—the idea of but one apartment and 
one bed kept me back; and I was about to inquire if I could procure 
a guide to the nearest inn or change-house, when a dark form stood 
on my right, and kept inquisitively looking into my face. Hehad on 
a dark shirt, a slouched hat, and, still more appalling, he carried a 
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un under his right arm. By the lamp, when relighted, [ could mark 
his countenance, and, though there was a grin on his face, there was 
nothing about it decidedly bad—it spoke not of ferocity—of blood; 
but then [ bethought me of men who, like Richard, “ can smile and 
smile, and murder whilst they smile;” and the apprehensions his a 
pearance gave rise to were not diminished by his familiarly nodding 
at me. I instinctively drew back; he took no notice of the move- 
ment, but, turning to the child, which he took by the hand, said, in 
accents which were honey to my ear, ‘* Morrow, lad; where’s your 
fadhur?” ‘ You know’d very w ell where he is, Pat, withots askin’, “e 
was the reply of the housewife; and I needed no more to be con- 
vinced that I stood in the presence of an Irishman. The revulsion of 
feeling was sudden; | felt secure—happy; and the why must be ex- 
plained by areference to those sacred associations w hich, in a foreign 
land, bring us to recognise a friend in the person of a countryman, 
whatever may be his condition, and however personally unknown. 

Paddy, having received his answer, averted his head occasionally, 
but still kept shaking the child’s hand familiarly. 1 saw plainly that 
I was the object of some curiosity to him, and I might have enjoyed 
his contusion, but the time and place were ill adapted tor such an idle 
indulgence. ‘* Friend,” said 1, “ could you proeure me a guide to 
the next village ?—I shall pay him handsomely.” 

‘ Troth, may be I could, ony the night is as dark as pitch; but I 
could do more nor that fora country man, an’, beggin’ your pardon, 
you talk very like one, any how; so come along” a- vick;” and we 
quitted the cabin. 

‘ Are you a native of Ireland?” I inquired as we walked on. 

« Musha, faith an’ [ just am, an’ I'll never deny it, for why should 
1? Ent our country, after all, the finest bit o’ ground i in the wide 
world? an’ bad luck to myself if I ent sorry in heart an’ soul that 
ever | left sweet Tipperary to come poachin’ an’ shootin’ in Eng- 
land. Och! musha, little my poor modher thought that l’d cum to 
this when she was rearin’ me tinderly.” 

‘* And why don’t you go home?” 

“ Hlem! there’s two words to that; in the first place I can’t, an’ 
in the next place I daren’t—that’s all.” 

‘You are married here, 1 suppose ?” 

‘¢'Troth [ am, sur, an’ a cozy little woman I’ve got as any poor 
man in the seven counties; an’ though we’re as poor as church mice, 
{ couldn’t have the heart to leave her an’ the little one in the w ork- 
house, behind me.” 

‘ A laudable feeling; but is not work plenty here ?” 

‘¢ No, in troth, sur, no more nor ¢ among ourselves; it’s now three 
years lest hay makin’ since ] lett home, an’ since that time I’ve been 
livin’? from hand to mouth, an’ durin’ winter I’m runnin’ my nec ‘k 
every blessed night into the halter, shootin’ pheasants, an’ snarin’ 
hares and rabbits wid the boys. God help us! we’ve no other way 
of makin’ out the cause at all at all, for the parish, as they call it, 
wont give us as much a week as it would fit in the heel of your 
Stockin’—but see, yonder is the Plough and [larrow.” 

1 looked up at a sign-board which swung pendant over the road, 
but could discover neither plough nor harrow ; but, from some empty 
casks before the door of a whitewashed house, I judged rightly, that 
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we were about to enter the village alehouse. My guide led the way, 
and, on his entrance, was greeted with ‘* Welcome, Paddy,” from 
about a dozen frock-covered peasants, who lay listlessly about the 
kitchen, some smoaking, and others sipping beer. + Y ou’ve been 
late to-noight, Pat,” said one of them, who sat opposite an excellent 


wood fire. ; able 
‘¢ Not Pat, if you plaze,” answered my guide; ‘it might be Andy 


Callaghan in your mouth.” 

“ Oay, oay,” said the other, ‘* Oandy Callaghan, who shot the 
parson in Cloheen ;” and they all laughed. . 

«There you’re out agen, George,” said Andy; ‘ it wasn't the 
parson, but the proctor.” : 

«« Sorry for’t,” rejoined George; ** I wish you had shot Parson 
Gross tother noight, instead of Sandy Thistle, the domn’d Scotch- 
man—but who have we here?” and he looked as if apprehensive of 
having said too much in the hearing of a stranger. 

«« No one at all,” replied Andy, “ but a real eintleman.”’ 

«¢ Will he peach ?” 

‘¢ Bother,” said Andy knowingly, ‘‘ ent he a countryman o’ me 
own ?” 

‘¢(Q,domn your countrymen; an honest Englishman con’t live 
for ’um, they come over in such swarms.” 

‘‘ Why not,” said another, “ since they’ve nothing at home but 
cold potatoes.” 

‘© And besides,” said a third, ** the half on’em are woild beastises, 
with tails as long as colts.” 

“ Och! ay,” answered Andy, shrugging up his shoulders, “‘ we’re 
the worst in the world, ony we’re not hanged an’ transported for 
shooting ‘ woild beastises,’ nor sent to gaol for picking ‘ woild 
nutseses ;’” and he laid a particular emphasis on the words which he 
spoke in mimicry. 

‘* Domn it, don’t be angry, Pat,” said the first speaker; ‘* we know 
you for a domned honest fellow, but domn me if I likes your coun- 
try; though give me an Hoirishman oany day instead of a Scotchman.” 

‘¢ Never mind ’em,” whispered Andy, as he stooped over me to 
light his pipe; “ they're decent boys, though they hate poor ould 
Ireland.” 

Having by this time taken my seat by the fire, I ordered some re- 
freshment for myself and guide, which we partook of, while the pro- 
cess of drying was going on. Opposite to me sat a grey-headed vil- 
lager, who seemed to enjoy his pipe and tankard, in silence; for he 
never spoke but in monosyllables, and next him the goodly person of 
the landlord was employed in absorbing his own bepraised ‘* home- 
brewed,” while his wife and daughter were busy, “on house affairs 
intent.”’ Judging from the gentle frowns which occasionally oversha- 
dowed the round, pretty face of the latter, she was not particularly 
flattered by the rude compliments of her father’s guests; and, to tell 
the truth, L liked her the better for it: their manners were particularly 
vulgar, and, judging from the nature of their conversation, their morals 
were very diferent from what we usually associate with the simple 
lives of rustics, Religion, they evidently had none; and they talked 
that kind of slang, which betrays a vicious course of idleness, crime, 
and vulgar debauchery. The man who sat opposite to the fire, and 
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who first addressed my guide, appeared to hold a marked ascen- 
dancy over the others ; they listened to his opinions with deference, 
and paid him that respect which superior bravery, and more general 
knowledge, seemed to demand. He was about thirty years of age, 
of a tall, athletic form, and had a countenance at complete variance 
with the sentiments which were perpetually on his lips. In express- 
ing these, there was a reckless boldness in his manner, and, from the 
first, he arrested my attention, without my being able to account for 
the curiosity he excited. 

About twelve o’clock one of the boors arose, and went to the door, 
but returned in a moment to his companions, assuring them that the 
storm had subsided, that the moon was up, and that it was time to 
proceed to business. Of what that business was, I had a vague notion ; 
the hints my countryman had let drop, together with the recollection 
of something I had heard since my arrival in England, led me to sus- 
pect that the party before me were a gang of poachers. I was con- 
firmed in this opinion when they stood up to depart. They called 
their dogs from under the tables, and several of them drew their guns 
from a retired corner. Andy Callaghan was one of the first prepared 
for the sport; and, as if conscious of the prejudice which existed 
against him, he exerted to the utmost his amusing powers to beget 
in his comrades amore favourable opinion. They appeared by no 
means insensible to his merits ; and while they considered him merely 
a good-humoured butt for their vulgar sarcasm and ridicule, he was 
converting them into tools of self-interest, and frequently, by implica- 
tion, expressing his contempt for their understanding. 

On their departure, the landlord raised the pot of ‘‘ home-brewed” 
to his head, and took rather an unusual draught, while the ancient, in 
the corner, averted his head, as if to see were they gone, and, having 
ascertained that fact, he ejaculated something between a deep groan 
and a protracted hem! ‘ Bad business, neighbour, bad business,” 
pronounced the landlord, taking for granted that they were both in- 
dulging in similar reflections. ‘* Ay, ay,” was the laconic reply. ‘* But 
still,” said mine host of the Plough and Harrow, ‘‘ what can the poor 
fellows do? they must live.” ‘‘ Very true,” responded his taciturn neigh- 
bour. And here the subject would, in all likelihood, have dropped, 
had not I put in a word, in the form of a query. The bodienl re- 
joiced at an opportunity of unburdening himself ; poured out volumes 
of words in his own verbose style, and was about communicating to 
me the history of George Andrews, whom he called the captain of 
the poachers, when interrupted by the galloping of horses along the 
road. Perhaps he expected a customer, perhaps it was only cu- 
riosity, but certainly he ran to the door; and, Ll know not why, [ 
followed him, ‘Tis all up with them,” said he. ‘ With whom?’ 
i inquired. ‘* With the poachers,” he replied; for there goes Squire 
N——, and the chaplain, and three or four other gentlemen. ‘ There 
will be terrible work,” he continued, ‘‘ but I must mind my own bu- 
siness ; it won’t do for me to know any thing about poachers, or, per- 
haps, I should lose my license next quarter’s-day.” And he was 
about to shut the door; but I demurred, and, slipping by him, I ran 
as fast as 1 could in the direction taken by the horsemen. While 
they continued on the road, the noise occasioned by their galloping 
served as a guide, but when they turned into the fields, I was, as 
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huntsmen would say, at fault. I stopped for a moment, and listened, 
in the hope of hearing something to direct me ; when, suddenly, the 
report of fire-arms, discharged within a short distance, alarmed me,— 
At once I concluded, Squire N and his party had encountered 
the poachers, and, accordingly, made straight for the place from 
whence the firing proceeded. In a few moments I found myself in 
the midst of a plantation, and was directed by another discharge of 
fire-arms, and the angry shouts of men, to the place where the con- 
test was raging. With some difficulty [ made my way through a 
thickly planted hedge, but had not time to reach the scene of action, 
when five horsemen rushed by me. They were the ’squire and his 
friends, who had, probably, mistaken the place of rendezvous; for 
the poachers were now, evidently, engaged with the gamekeeper and 
his assistants only. Though the moon shone rather brightly, its 
beams were intercepted by the tall trees which stood scattered over 
the preserve; and, as they threw their shadows on the ground, a 
sombre hue was imparted to the scene. But there was no time for 
comments on the natural beauty of the place ; for the flashing and fir- 
ing of pistols, the yelping and snarling of dogs, together with the con- 
fusion and hollooing, and calling of the combatants, gave a fearful 
interest to the proceedings now imperfectly within my view. I ran 
forward, not without some apprehension of personal safety; and, on 
gaining a little eminence, could see distinctly that some had fallen, 
and that the poachers were making a desperate stand against the 
auxiliaries recently arrived. In the struggle, the conflicting parties 
came near to the place where I stood, and, with a very natural desire 
of preserving my person from the pellets of the assailants, I retreated 
to a neighbouring clump of trees, but had hardly gained this ambush, 
when I was joined by four of the poachers. ‘* Load, boys, load,” was 
uttered in a familiar accent; and when the process of ramming down 
powder and shot had been gone through, Andy whispered, ‘* Now 
boys, honey, a shout, an’ whin the *squire an’ parson, bad luck to’em; 
gallop forenint us, fire all at once, an’ the day is our own.” 

These commands were literally obeyed, and the effect was such as 
my countryman anticipated. ‘The ’squire and his chaplain rode briskly 
up to the place, and, on receiving the fire of the poachers, quickly 
discharged their pistols. One of the bullets whizzed past my ear ; 
the other flew idly by; and Andy and his comrades, at the instant, 
darted from behind the trees, and attacked their opponents. ‘The par- 
son, being either unable to manage his horse, or unwilling to face so 
unequal an enemy, galloped down the preserve; and Mr. N was 
quickly dismounted by a blow from the butt-end of a cun. One of the 
poachers stood over himas he lay on the ground, and, judging from his 
position and his upraised gun, he seemed determined to despatch his 
victim, Urged by an impulse of humanity, Iran towards them; but, 
before L could fulfil my intention of staying the blow, a well-directed 
bullet, from one of the ‘squire’s party, pierced the poacher’s heart: 
he dropped his gun, reeled forward, and, with both his hands clasped 
on his breast, fell lifeless across the prostrate body of Mr. N ~ On 
seeing this the peasantry fled; not, however, before they had poured 


upon their assailants the remainder of their fire. Fortunately, it 
yroved abortive. 











The tace of the dead man, as he was turned upon his back, shone 
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ghastly horrible in the pale moonlight, and one glance convinced me 
that in it 1 beheld George Andrews, the leader of the desperate gang. 
Ata short distance lay the mangled bodies of a gamekeeper and a 
poacher, and no doubt could be entertained respecting the probability 
of many more being dangerously, if not fatally, wounded. The ‘squire 
soon recovered, but the chaplain was no where to be found. ‘* The 
coward has run home,” said Mr. N . No,” answered one of 
his friends, ‘* for here comes his horse with an empty saddle.” Had 
he fallen into the hands of the poachers, or was he thrown? No one 
could reply, and accordingly search was made, and, after half-an- 
hour’s hunting, he was found, lying in a hedge, a corpse—having 
been deadly wounded in the affray. ‘The reflection of the ’squire was 
not dissimilar to that of King William, at the Boyne, when told of 
the Rev. Mr. Walker’s death._—** What the devil had he to do with 
fighting.” 

Assistance having been procured, the dead bodies were removed 
to the Plough and Harrow; and, the scene I had just witnessed not 
being calculated to dispose me to sleep, IL sat up the remainder of the 
night, listening to the observations and reflections of the crowd, who 
filled the kitchen of mine host. T’he game laws were condemned by 
all, and the humanity of the ’squire was questioned with much free- 
dom. His conduct towards Andrews on a former occasion was 
hinted at significantly, and, as the obscure and frequent allusions to 
this subject excited my curiosity, I contrived to elecit the particulars 
from the landlord, who communicated them to me under the seal of 
secrecy. Lhope Ll am not disobeying his injunction by inserting them 
here. 

The unfortunate George Andrews was the only son of a once 
happy, though small farmer, who rented his little holding from 
‘Squire N-——. George was one of the most industrious young men 
in the county of Dorset, and excelled in all those athletic exercises 
which are still held in repute in the west of England. Conspicuous 
thus among his rustic companions, he was notlong without a “‘ sweet- 
heart,” and all applauded his choice; for, though the female pea- 
santry of England are, perhaps, the handsomest in the world, Hen- 
rietta Parry was decidedly the most lovely, where all were pretty. 
To her George paid his devotions in all the sincerity of an unsophis- 
ticated heart, and his affections were returned, not without a little 
display of that coquetry so natural to a handsome woman, whether 
in high or low life. It were enough, however, that he was admitted 
to be the most favoured of her lovers, and, after much procrasti- 
nation, Henrietta consented to unite her fate to his. Previous, how- 
ever, to the wedding-day, the young ’squire arrived from the conti- 
nent, and, with his host of gold-laced lackeys, settled in the country, 
With that reprehensible subserviency which is more remarkable in 
the English yeomen than in any other set of men in Europe, Farmer 
Andrews went to consult the wishes of his landlord respecting an act 
which concerned only the private economy of his own family. The 
youthful aristocrat assumed all the airs and consequence of a patron, 
and begged to be introduced to the wooing pair. ‘This was regarded 
by all but George as a very distinguished honour, and accordingly it 
took place at the farmer’s house. All were charmed—for greatness 
is always pleasing—with the vivacity and condescension of the 
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‘squire, and the rustic coquets smiled through their blushes at his 
rather familiar caresses. é 

The ’squire seemed well pleased, and undertook to provide for the 
future welfare of the young couple. George was to become his 
steward, and Henrietta was to become his housekeeper, pro tempore, 
at the hall. This last arrangement pleased only one of the lovers, 
George frowned, but Miss Parry smilingly accepted the proposal, 
and was forthwith inducted into authority, as superintendant of Mr, 
N—’s domestic affairs. In a few weeks, she spoke rather coldly to 
her lover, and appeared at church in such gaudy plumage, that a 
whisper went round not at all to the advantage of her character, 
George felt more than jealous, and was by no means displeased that 
the ’squire found one excuse or other for protracting the wedding. 
After three months’ delay, however, Mr. N— and LHenrietta became, 
all at once, very pressing for the fulfilment of the contract, but 
George, with sturdy independence, declined the honour intended him, 
Henrietta wept, the landlord stormed, but the young farmer was in- 
flexible. His obstinacy, however, was not allowed to interfere with 
the happiness of his former mistress, who sought consolation in the 
arms of the ’squire’s valet, and having, in six months after, presented 
the man of bows and lace with a little one, the good people of the 
viliage winked at each other significantly. 

Previous to this last event, the family of Farmer Andrews was 
thrown into the greatest dismay. His only daughter had disappeared : 
no one knew where she had gone to, though all mourned her unac- 
countable absence. At length it was whispered that she was an 
inmate of the hall, and subsequent inquiries served to confirm this 
opinion. George, enraged at this second outrage on his happiness, 
went to the hall, and forced his way to the apartment of the fugitive. 
Ile was, however, soon dislodged; and, next day, the squire and 
his attendants quitted the country, leaving Sandy Thistle as locum 
tenens in his absence. | 

Whether this underling received instructions respecting the perse- 
eution of the Andrews’s, my informant knew not; but certain it is, 
the poor tarmer was soon ejected, he, like most others of his class, 
in England, not having a lease of his tenement. A journey or two 
to London, in pursuit of his unhappy daughter, exhausted his little 
purse, and, partly with grief, partly with age, he died, soon after, in 
the parish workhouse. George’s fate was still less fortunate. A 
woman in the village, of equivocal character, became pregnant, and 
swore the child to young Andrews; the poor fellow spurned the 
accusation, but the poor laws have no compassion for conscious it- 
nocence ; he was thrown into prison, and, not being able to procure 
bail, he was obliged to negociate for his freedom, by marrying the 
wretch who had compelled him to father her illegitimate child. 
Though forced into a degraded alliance, George determined that it 
should not bind him, and therefore, on obtaining his liberty, quitted 
that part of the country. Here again the poor laws proved too strong 
tor him; he was advertised, detected, brought back, and compelled 
to support the woman and child, who now legally called him husband 
and father. Naturally enough, the unfortunate man sought to drown 
his sorrows in dissipation. Compelled to labour for his daily bread, 
when that labour was not to be procured, he joined the poachers, who 
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are found leagued together, the murderers of game, in every village 
in England. Hs superior activity and desperate fearlessness soon 
procured him an ascendancy in the gang, on. what with drinking and 
thieving, his moral habits quickly gave way; and he had sunk so low 
in his own estimation, that he actually cohabited with the wretch 
who was the means of consummating his mistortunes. The landlord 
assured me, in a whisper, that the child was Sandy Thistle’s own. 

Are laws which make a peasantry vicious, entitled to the constant 
eulogy of being ‘* the admiration of the world, and the envy of sur- 
rounding nations ?”” 

Just as the landlord had concluded, the reputed wife of Andrews 
made her appearance. In her I recognized the woman of the cabin 
who had retused me shelter the preceding evening. Guilty as I had 
reason to consider her, I could not but feel affected at her tears, 
These, however, she quickly dried, and with true stoicism asked, 
where was George’s share of the game! Shortly after, the other 
dead poacher’s mother made her appearance; she was followed by 
the wife of the gamekeeper, and, as I could not alleviate their sor- 
row, I paid my bill and departed. I was surprised to see in the 
newspapers, the whole account of the desperate aflray, a few days 
afterwards, abridged into one short paragraph. It appeared to excite 
no surprise. Such occurrences are frequent; but, were they to take 
place in Ireland, the press would groan with exaggerated proofs of 
Paddy’s barbarism. So much for the influence of time and place. 

Three years afterwards, as 1 was walking down Myddleton Ter- 
race, near Islington, | saw a man ascending a ladder, with a hod on 
his shoulder, whose face struck me as familiar—it was Andy Callag- 
han: he knew me not—so I passed on. A consciousness of being 
recognized might have made the poor fellow uncomfortable. 





THE NAMELESS RUIN. 
BY THOMAS FURLONG, AUTHOR OF ‘* PLAGUES OF IRELAND,” &e. 


Scene—Zhe Banks of the Slaney. 


STAY! weary wanderer, rest awhile ; 
Stop! ere yon sunbeams sink, 

And view, with me, this time-worn pile, 
Rear’d on the river's brink. 

These courts, these towers, all mouldering 

In sad solemnity—might bring 
E’en thoughtless ones to think. 

They seem, while echoing to our tread, 

Tokens transmitted from the dead. 


And where is he at whose command 
This massive pile arose ? 

Rots he amidst his: kindred band, 
Or rests he with his foes? 

Oh! could a voice come from the tomb, 

Through all its ghastliness and gloom, 
What might that voice disclose }— 

Thence truth’s dread echoes might arise, 

And woo us—win us, to be wise. 

VOL. I. U 
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The Naineless Ruin. 


What, now, to him who rear’d these walls 
Is frolic, feud, or fray ? 

The deep intrigues---the plots—the brawls, 
That darken’d every day? 

What feels he now for friends or foes ? 

What thinks he—cares he, now for those 
Who clear’d, or cross’d, his way ?>— 

The good achiev’d—the evil done, 

Is all that may be dwelt upon. 


Was he who pil’d this stony heap 
A man, within whose heart 

The cherub mercy deign'd to keep 
Unto herself a part ? 

Oh! was he one, in whose mild eye 

Pain's thrilling shriek, or sorrow’s sigh, 
Could cause the tear to start ? 

It boots not how he strode, or stood— 

Say! was he number’d with the good ? 


If good he was, it matters not 
How lonely looks this scene ; 
These towers may vanish from the spot, 
As though they ne'er had been. 
But there are works of his on high ; 
Things—whose remembrance may not die, 
ry. ° 
rhough ages intervene, 
Pride, pomp, and power, will pass away ; 
But Heaven guards goodness from decay. 


Or, was the chieftain dwelling here, 
Too prompt to tread the field? = * 
Did he the slaughtering sword or spear 

For pride or plunder wield ? 
Was he the slave of blood and strife ? 
Did the mild charities of life 

To him no pleasure yield ? 
Did he, by taunt, or beck, or frown, 
Put misery back, or merit down ? 


If such he was, how lost his lot— 
How limited his sway ; 
His tields of fame are here forgot, 
His flatterers past away. 
Low lies in dust the fawning throng ; 
But there’s a place where right and wrong 
Wait for the settling day ; 
W here each his long-earn’d meed shall share— 
Woe to the proud oppressor there ! 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS, SIDDONS.* 


‘ Doks envy seize thee,” at the plaudits which greet the favourite 
performer ? Then ‘ csiah the boding joy,” and repair behind the 
scenes. ‘There the actor is seen without his tinsel and his foppery; 
he sinks into his natural proportions, and takes the hue and aspect 
of his profession. If he be successful, he is envied by the whole of 
the mimic tribe; if unsuccessful, he encounters nothing but sneers 
and ridicule. The green-room becomes a moral pandemonium, where 
all the bad passions are generated and cherished, and where there is 
seldom found much redeeming virtue to atone for innumerable delin- 
quencies. We are told, the theatre is a school of morality; if it be, 
it must be after the Spartan plan; and we fancy it would be still 
more instructive, if the audience were permitted to peep, for once, 
behind the curtain. It could not fail to gratify modesty, to be- 
hold a booby lord toying, in a dark corner, with some fascinatin 
syren; and virtue itself would receive additional strength, at behold- 
ing a tragic queen lavishing her caresses on a tinselled footman, 
Mrs. Cox putting on Kean’s small-clothes, would be an edifying 
sight; and the romping and obscene gestures of the chorus girls 
must fill with gladness the heart of a decent mother, surrounded by 
her daughters, in a side box. 

Look to the right, as the showman says in Bartholomew fair, and 
you will see the manager, surrounded by the heroes of the sock and 
buskin, quarrelling about ‘‘ parts;” and, a little farther on, behold 
what a number of noble AE irradiates the train of a vocal courte- 

san. Qn the left, you will find, we were going to say, a bevy of 
authors, administering flattery to the Kemble and Siddons of the 
theatre; but, thank Heaven! the public patronage has rescued talent 
from this humiliation. This dirty work is now left to the Pooles, the 
Planchés, and the Moncriefls, who are exactly qualified, by a want of 
genius, for toiling in their talentless vocation. But the curtain will 
not be withdrawn; the secrets of the green-room will not be exposed 
to the vulgar gaze; and there will still be found fools to admire, and 
a press to applaud, the conduct and actions of those poor contemp- 
tible creatures, who form what is called the dramatic corps. Still it 
is gratifying to find, that players and playwrights have taken to the 
writing of reminiscences and memoirs. They print all they have 
heard ‘and seen, and, as the success which has attended the literary 
labours of the Kellys, O’ Keeffes, and the Reynoldses, may stimulate 
others to imitate their example, it is hoped those who are not alto- 
gether lost to shame, will be more circumspect in the society they 
keep, lest themselves and their families shall blush, by and by, at the 
publicity given by their questionable guests to the private acts of their 
domestic lives. One good, however, such publicatic ns have done: 
they have laid open the heartlessness, the vanity, and the vice, of all 
connected with theatres; and persuade us that those divines+ who 
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* Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, interspersed with Anecdotes of Authors sd Actors. 
By James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 

+ The Catholic church has been sneered at for her hostility to theatres, but 
hear the intelligent author of “ Four Years in France: 
“T know not whether it may have been remarked that, in my chapter of 
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condemn scenic representations, as immoral in their nature and ten- 


dency, are not altogether mistaken. _ . 
Nothing is more disgraceful to the literati of this country, than their 


a, 





Paris, I have said not a word of the theatres. The fact is, we never once were 
present at any of them. The opinion of Catholics as to the lawfulness of attend- 
ing the theatrical representations of the present day, is by no means uniform. The 
English Catholic = soe in general advise to abstain from them: the pious and 
excellent priest at Paris, to whose counsels Kenelm owed so much, gave the same 
injunction. Our kind and prudent director at Avignon rather requested than re- 
quired us to abstain from attending the theatre at that place. ¢ It is no great loss, 
considering the merit of the performance: when you shall be in Italy, I give you 
up to my successor.’ 

‘‘ Following the lights, such as they were, of my own common sense, I had 
occasionally, even after becoming a Catholie, assisted at theatrical representations 
both in Bath and London, when the inducement was in accord with good taste 
and good morals. I could see no han in allowing these “ purifiers of the affec- 
tions,” terror and pity, to be administerd by those masters of the scenic art, Kem- 
ble and Siddons. There were others, second to these, but of great merit, whom I 


‘saw with pleasure: amongst them Cooke, when he was sober; Elliston, at all 


times. Arrived in France, I refrained from going to the theatre, as the safer line 
of conduct, seeing I was now no longer alone. Besides, I was told that come- 
dians, so they call all actors, were in a state of excommunication ; that they could 
not accomplish the sacrament of penance without promising to renounce their 
profession ; and that, if they died comedians, their right to Christian burial was 
at least disputable. 

« T cited the example of the capital of the Christian world. ‘ In Rome itself 
there are theatres.’ ‘The holy Father is under the necessity of permitting, as 
sovereign, what, as head of the church, he condemns.’ ‘This reminded me of Sir 
Jonathan Trelawney, sometime Bishop of Winchester, who was much given, ac- 
cording to the custom of his time, to profane cursing and swearing—a custom 
which he adopted, perhaps, to show that he was no puritan, as men neglected 
days of fasting and abstinence to prove that they were no Papists. This reverend 
prelate, being reproved for this mal-practice, declared that he swore as Sir Jona- 
than ‘Trelawney, not as Bishop of Winchester. He was asked how he would 
hereafter make a distinction in his personal identity, or divide what Sir Kenelm 
Digby calls ¢ a man’s numerical self;"—a phrase which my friend Sir was 
so good as to translate for me into ‘ number one.’ 

‘In fact, the argument drawn from the double character of the Pope, to jus- 
tify the permission of what was bad in itself, excited my indignation. ‘ The 
Pope,’ said I, ‘is no hypocrite.’ ‘True: the Pope is no hypocrite; but sove- 
reigns are in some cases obliged to permit evils which they palliate and diminish 
by superintendence and regulation.’ I understood the allusion, but felt a strong 
repugnance to class actors, many of them persons of exemplary morals, and none 
ot them necessarily otherwise, with those unfortunate outcasts so well watched in 
France and Italy, and so piously allowed to roam at large in London: neither 
could I be all at once persuaded that stage-plays were of the nature of a violation 
of one of the ten commandments. I alleged the example of all, or almost all, 
the Catholic sovereigns of Europe, who assisted at them without scruple. I was 
answered, that the example of sovereigns could not justify what was wrong in it- 
self. The great Bossuect was quoted, who replied to Louis XIV., by whom his 
opinion was asked on the lawtulness of stage plays, which the monarch himself 
frequented, ‘Sire, il y a de grands exemples pour, et de grandes autorités contre.’ 

— Reste a savoir,’ said I to myself, with the disputant at Nismes. The ques- 
tion did not press: we abstained from plays in France. I resolved, if possible, to 
reconcile these contradictions in Italy. 

“In Italy I was instructed, that there exists no excommunication of actors by 
the universal church, but only by the decrees of some particular dioceses, in re- 
mote ages, when the scenic art was reputed infamous on account of the represen- 
tations, then almost always contrary to good morals: that they who exercise the 
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unmeaning lamentations over the fallen state of the drama amongst 
us. Why, the very fact is, the highest compliment to the country; for 
tragedy can please only a rude and semi-barbarous age, and comed 
can delight a people only imperfectly civilized. The decline of the 
drama, therefore, is not owing, as has been supposed, to the miscon- 
duct of managers, or the paucity of dramatists, but simply to the 
extent of education, and the progress of refinement. We shall write 
a treatise on the subject; at present, we must attend to Mr. Boaden. 

This gentleman is one of those danglers at the tail of actors and 
actresses, whose circumscribed vision could never see beyond the 
precincts of a theatre. Players and playwrights, in his estimation, 
are the only people in society worth admiring; and, accordingly, his 
book, as might be expected, is one of the dullest we have ever read. 
His very absurdities cannot provoke a smile, they are so excessively 
stupid; and Mrs. Siddons’s fame will most certainly not owe its per- 
petuation to her self-satisfied biographer, though his work is dedicated, 
by permission, to the King. Of his heroine’s private life, he gives no 
details; and of her professional career, his information is drawn 
solely from newspapers and magazines. We shall extract all that is 
readable in the two volumes : 


‘¢ Mrs. Siddons, I have always understood to be senior to her brother, Mr. 
Kemble, by two years. She was born at Brecknock, in South Wales, in the year 
1755, and was named after her mother, Sarah. From her she derived that exact 
and deliberate articulation, the ground of aii justspeaking. In her youthful ac- 
quirements, she had probably few aids beyond those of her parents, and could 
have none superior, as far as education conducted to professional excellence. In 
music, she attained a degree of vocal perfection, seldom heard among those co- 
medians who travel; and, as early as in her thirteenth year, sustained the heroines 
of our English operas, and sang any incidental music, that either the play itself, 
or the copious attractions of the play 42// in those days demanded.” 


Her father was a Catholic, and educated his sons in his own reli- 
gion; but the mother being a Protestant, her daughters were brought 
up in the religion of the established church : 


‘¢ We are often compelled to admire the fortunate occurrence of events attend- 
ing particular persons. It was a happiness for the subject of these memoirs, to 
have been born in the exact position of life, and at the precise time she was.— 


— 
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profession of actors are guilty of great sin, if they exhibit on the stage any thing 
shameful or obscene, but not otherwise: that there exist, indeed, sentences of the 
holy see, and of general councils, against scenic representations, but that they 
refer always to such as may be indecent, and contrary to sound morality: that 
the Fathers condemn the theatres of their time, not only because of the indecen- 
cies there represented, but also because, as the pagans acted plays in honour of 
their false gods, the Christians could not assist at them without the stain of idola- 
try: that a decent play cannot be called adso/utely a proximate occasion of sin, 
but may become such 7e/atively to certain individuals on account of their per- 
sonal fragility ; and that such, admonished by their own experience, are bound to 
fly a danger which, though it may be remote to others, is to them proximate : 
finally, that there cannot be any positive judgment, nor any fixed or constantrule, 
respecting theatres; since the lawfulness or unlawfulness of them may vary at 
every moment, according as the scenic representations are agreeable or repugnant 
to good morals. 

‘* Priests go to plays in Italy, generally retiring before the ballet. I have seen 
a cardinal at a private theatre: that it was a private theatre, was a circumstance of 
some importance in point of decorum, but of none in point of morality, concern- 
ing which it is fair to presume that his eminence entertained no doubt or scruple.” 
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Somewhat earlier, her correct feeling might have kept her from 3 stage, though 
the true sphere of talents like hers: it indeed affords the only ¥ oe isplay of 
female eloquence, She started as an actress when the profession | id not disgrace 
a woman of virtue. Becoming early attached to a man of the most honourable 
and steady character, the incense offered to her beauty did not disturb her peace, 
The talents of this great woman are said to have been slowly developed, and the 
growing claims of her family seem to be the only unresisted calls upon her genius, 
At length fully kindled, it burst forth with a brilliancy that, in her own sex, had 
never been witnessed, and rivalled in its charm the spell of the great enchanter, 
Garrick, in all but his universality.” 

For some time she continued to play in her father’s strolling * 
company : 


«« It is reported by an old and respected friend of the family, that in her 15th 
year, Miss Kemble excited an affection, which at a different, though nota very 
distant, period led io her union with Mr. Siddons, He was, when I knew him 
first, in the prime of life, a fair and very handsome man, sedate and graceful in 
his manners; and in his youth was capable of inspiring a passion quite as ardent 
as his own. 

«« Mr. Siddons, as an actor, was valuable chiefly from his versatility,—he could 
do any thing from Hamlet to Harlequin. The parents of Miss Kemble probably 
expected that their daughter would look beyond the precarious profession of the 
stage; and, at all events, thought the age of fifteen too carly a period to fix a 
destiny that must be irrevocable. As, however, the youthful lovers were deeply 
and sincerely engaged to each other, the parents tried the effect of a temporary 
separation, and for, I think, two years Miss Kemble resided under the protection 
of Mrs. Greathead, equally removed from her lover and the stage, | 

‘«« In this retirement she probably regretted the loss of her profession, something 
for itself, more as it seemed identified with her lover. A degree of impatience 
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* The mixed appeal of vanity and poverty has been seldom better displayed 
than in the following invitation to a performance of Theodosius: 

«« At the old theatre in East Grinstead, on Saturday, May, 1758, will be repre- 
sented (by particular desire, and for the benefit of Mrs. P.) the deep and affecting 
tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, with magnificent scenes, dresses, 
Ke. 

* Varanes by Mr. P., who will strive, as far as possible, to support the character 
of this fiery Persian Prince, in which he was so much admired and applauded at 
Hastings, Arundel, Petworth, Midworth, Lewes, &c. 

** Theodosius by a young gentleman from the University of Oxford, who never 
appeared on any stage. 

** Athenais by Mrs. P. Though her present condition will not permit her to 
wait on gentlemen and ladies out of the town with tickets, she hopes, as on former 
oceasions, for their liberality and support. 

** Nothing in Italy can exceed the altar in the first scene of the play. Never- 
theless, siould any of the nobility or gentry wish to see it ornamented with 
flowers, the bearer will bring away as many as they choose to favour him with. 

“ As the coronation of Athenais, to be introduced in the fifth act, contains a 
number of personages, more than sufficient to fill all the dressing-rooms, &c., it is 


hoped no gentlemen and ladies will be offended, at being refused admission be- 
hind the scenes, 


ocr "Tha cree - . . ‘ . 
N. B. The great yard-dog, that made so much noise on Thursday night, 


during the last act of Aing Richard the Third, will be sent to a neighbour's over 
the way; and, on account of the prodigious demand for places, part of the stable 
will be laid into the boxes on one’ side, and the granary open for the same pur- 
pose, on the other.” ) ) “ Vivat Rex.” 

Alas! and human hearts have beat. hig 
this ; and a mother has thus une 
ripened fruit of her womb! 
finds that tender observer 


gh with hope from temptations such as 
neasily struggled, to obtain future comfort for the 
__The smile on such occasions hurries to the eye; but 
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manifested itself in an application to Mr, Garrick, She privately informed him 
who she was, and solicited first his judgment, and secondly, his protection. The 
reader is to be informed, that in all the charms of her youth, Miss Kemble repeated 
some of the speeches of Jane Shore before him—he knows, too, by what an eye 
the music of her speech was heralded. Mr. Garrick seemed highly pleased with 
her utterance and her deportment; wondered how she had got rid of the old song, 
the provincial Ti-tum-ti; told her how his engagements stood with the established 
heroines, Yates and Younge, admitted her merits, regretted that he could do nothing 
for her, and wished her—a good morning. 

‘« But that 1 suppose these initiatory mortifications to be a branch of the pro- 
fession, | should dissuade the youthful candidate for dramatic honours from an 
experiment productive of nothing but disappointment. 1 would not question the 
knowledge of the art in those who ably profess it; but the only unfailing ap- 
proach to a London manager is a high provincial reputation, aided here by a 
death in his company, which leaves a chasm, or a dispute with a performer so 
important as to require a check. ‘The expressions used at these interviews appear 
to be a prescriptive formulary, suited equally to Garrick or Rich, Colman or 
Harris; and the candidate is only obliged by the complaisance which led the 
manager to lose so many minutes of his most valuable time. 

«On such occasions, the advantage is considerable on the side of the ma/e can- 
didate for theatrical honours; the great man, if himself an actor, after patiently 
enduring the nervous sensibility or impudent noise of the debutant, may indulge, 
at least, his own ear, by showing the young man how the speech shou/d be 
spoken. My friend, John Bannister, gave me the following accurate detail of his 
own reception by Garrick; and even in the narrative veneration of the actor, the 
reader may indulge a smile at the vanzty of the manager. 

«« «1 was,’ says the admirable comedian, ‘a student of painting in the Royal 
Academy, when I was introduced to Mr. Garrick, under whose superior genius the 
British stage then flourished beyond all former example. 

“ ¢ One morning | was shown into his dressing-room, when he was before the 
glass preparing to shave—a white night-cap covered his forehead—his chin and 
cheeks were enveloped in soap-suds—a razor-cloth was placed upon his left 
shoulder, and he turned and smoothed the shining blade with so much dexterity, 
that | longed for a beard, to imitate h:s incomparable method of handling the 
razor. 

« «Eh! well—what, young man—so—eh! You are still for the stage? Well, 
now, what character do you, should you like to—eh ? 

«« ¢T should like to attempt Hamlet, sir,’ 

«© ¢ Eh! what, Hamletthe Dane? Zounds! that’s a bold—a—Have you studied 
the part?’ ‘I have, sir.” * Well, don’t mind my shaving. Speak your speech, 
the speech to the ghost—I can hear you. Come, let’s have a roll and a tumble.’ 
(A phrase of his often used to express a probationary specimen), 

«« « After a few hums and haws, and a disposing of my hair, so that it might 
stand on end, ‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine,’ [ supposed my father’s 
ghost before me, ‘ arm'd cap a pie,’ and off I started. 


««« Angels and ministers of grace defend us! (He wiped the razor.) 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d! (He stropped 1t.) 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blasts from hell! (He shaved on.) 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet! 
King, Father, Royal Dane!—O, answer me! 
Let me not burst in ignorance.’ (He lathered again.) 


‘*«7T concluded with the usual 
“ « Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do ?’ ” 


‘ but still continued in my attitude, expecting the praise due to an exhibition, 
which I was booby enough to fancy was only to be equalled by A:msedf. But, 
to my eternal mortification, he turned quick upon me, brandished the razor in his 
hand, and, thrusting his half-shaved face close up to mine, he made such horrible 
mouths at me, that I thought he was seized with insanity, and I showed more 
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toms of being frightened at Aim, than at my father’s ghost. ‘ Angels 
es pets cee yaw! os coef However, I soon erceived my vanity by 
his ridicule. He finished shaving, put on his wig, and, with a smile of good. 
nature, he took me by the hand. ‘ Come,’ said he, ¢ young gentleman,—eh, let 
us see now what we can do.’ HE spoke the speech— ow he spoke it, those who 
have heard him never can forget. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘ young gentleman ; and 
when you try that speech again, give it more passzon, and less mouth, 
«« Bannister’s reverence for his great master might not lead him to inquire how 
often this scene had been played in the same place before? But he could hardly 
fail to perceive, that the tutor, on the present occasion, was at least as fond of 


exhibition as the pupil.”—Vol. i. pp. 21—20. ; 

Mrs. Siddons, after her marriage, obtained an engagement in 
London, but, the higher walks of the drama being occupied, she had 
no opportunity of developing her talents, and accordingly quitted the 
metropolis at the termination of the season, and continued her pro- 
fessional course in the country. At length her provincial fame 
reached the ears of a London manager, and, once more, on the 10th 
of October, 1782, she reappeared on the boards of the metropolis, 
Her success is well known; those who witnessed her performance 
need no description of her powers, and those who have never seen 
the tragic actress could form no idea of her merits, from the most 
laboured description. At all events, nothing but laudations is to be 
found in Mr. Boaden’s work. The following account was written at 
the time of Mrs. Siddons’s reappearance : 


««¢ There never, perhaps, was a better stage figure than that of Mrs. Siddons, 
Her height is above the middle size, but not at all inclined to the em-don-point. 
There is, notwithstanding, nothing sharp or angular in the frame; there is suf- 
ficient muscle to bestow a roundness upon the limbs, and her attitudes are, there- 
fore, distinguished equally by energy and grace. The symmetry of her person is 
exact and captivating. Her face is peculiarly happy, the features being finely 
formed, though strong, and never for an instant seeming overcharged, like the 
Italian faces; nor coarse and unfeminine, under whatever impulse. On the con- 
trary, it is so thoroughly harmonized when quiescent, and so expressive when im- 
passioned, that most people think her more beautiful than she is. So great, too, 
is the flexibility of her countenance, that the rapid transitions of passion are given 
with a variety and effect that never tire upon the eye. Her voice is naturally plain- 
tive, and a tender melancholy in her level speaking denotes a being devoted to 
tragedy; yet this seemingly settled quality of voice becomes at will sonorous or 
piercing, overwhelms with rage, or in its wild shriek absolutely harrows up the 
soul. Her sorrow, too, is never childish, her lamentation has a dignity which 
belongs, I think, to no other woman, it claims your respect along with your 
tears. Her eye is brilliant and varying, like the diamond; it is singularly well 
placed; “ it pries,” in Shakspeare’s language, “ through the portal of the head,” 
and has every aid from brows flexible beyond all female parallel, contracting to 
disdain, or dilating with the emotions of sympathy, or pity, or anguish. Her 
memory is tenacious and exact—her articulation clear and distinct—her pronunci- 
ation systematic and refined. 

“‘* Nor has nature been partially bountiful—she has endowed her with a quick- 
hess of conception, and a strength of understanding, equal to the proper use of 
such extraordinary gifts. So entirely is she mistress of herself, so collected, and 
so determined in gestures, tone, and manner, that she seldom errs, like other 
actors, because she doubts her powers or comprehension. She studies her author 
attentively, conceives justly, and describes with a firm consciousness of propriety. 
She is sparing in her action, because English nature does not act much; but it is 
always proper, picturesque, graceful, and dignified ; it arises immediately from 
the sentiments and feeling, and is not seen to prepare itself before it begins. No 
studied trick or start can be predicted; no forced tremulation of the figure, where 
the vacancy of the eye declares the absence of passion, can be seen; no laborious 
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strainings at false climax, in which the tired voice reiterates one high tone beyond 
which it cannot reach, is ever heard; no artificial heaving of the breasts, so dis- 
gusting when the aifectation is perceptible; none of those arts by which the 
actress is seen, and not the character, can be found in Mrs. Siddons. So natural 
are her gradations and transitions, so classical and correct her speech and deport- 
ment, and so intensely interesting her voice, form, and features, that there is no 
conveying an idea of the pleasure she communicates by words. She must be seen 
fobeknown. What is still more delightful, she is an original; she copies no one 
living or dead, but acts from nature and herself,”"—Vol. i, pp. 287—289. 


In 1812, after a most brilliant career, crowned with fame and for- 
tune, she quitted the stage, and wisely sought retiremeut. She had 
previously separated from her husband, but her moral character stands 
unimpeached ; this is the more deserving of record, as she was con- 
tinually assailed by temptations and detractions. 

Mr. Boaden’s work has been rather improperly entitled “« Memoirs 
of Mrs. Siddons,” for nine-tenths of it consists of stupid criticism on 
damned plays, and such details as the following :— 


«“ Mr. Colman, this summer, produced a comedy, called Separate Mainte- 
nance ; it was one of his weaker efforts.”—Vol. i. p. 95. 

«J am here reminded of a very amiable lady, who for a series of years honoured 
me with her friendship. On the 13th of January, 1779, Mr. Henderson married 
a daughter of Mr. Figgins, of Chippenham, in Somersetshire. One sister of 
Mrs. Henderson's became the wife of that accomplished scholar, Dr. Henley, and 
another died recently unmarried.”—Vol. i. p. 177. 

« On the 20th of January, 1779, Mr. Garrick expired at his house in the Adelphi. 
Mr. Pott, the surgeon, pronounced the immediate cause of his dissolution, a palsy 
in the kidneys.”---Vol.1. p. 179. 


The following is a particularly lucid and well-turned paragraph :— 


«“ Nor was any rest allowed our charming actress. On the 9th of June, in 
company with the Breretons, she set off post for Ireland; the party took up 
F. Aickin by the way, and pursued their journey to the sisterkingdom. She was 
now anxious to join her brother, Mr. Kemble, who had already signed an article 
for three years with the proprietors of Drury Lene Theatre.”—Vol. ii. pp. 12, 13. 


Again, 


«¢ On the lst of February, 1777, a tragedy was ected at Covent Garden Theatre, 
called Sir Thomas Overbury. That, at all evehts, unfortunate man, Savage, with 
a perseverance that indicated very limited powers for the drama, had written a 
second tragedy on this his favourite subject.”---Vol. i. p. 93. 


Flow perseverance indicated limited powers, we leave the reader 
to guess. Hear all about Jack Dunstall, however: 


«¢ Jack Dunstall, as everybody termed him, was an actor of comedy, as it lies 
between the rustic and the splenetic---not reaching to the highly voluptuous in 
character. Of Foresight and Sir Sampsom Legend, he must have been the latter. 
He could not get nearer to Falstaff than the Spanish Friar. His companionable 
qualities led him into numerous societies, of which he was the admired songster. 
As I have sat, when young, listening to my father, who would sometimes sing at 
my entreaty, that glorious old sea song--- 


‘« «¢ Thursday in the morn, the nineteenth day of May, 
For ever be recorded the famous ninety-two, 
Brave Russel did espy, at break of day, 

The lofty sails of France advancing to,’” 


_“ He always concluded by saying, ‘ Ah, boy, you should hear Jack Dunstall 
sing that song!’ "—Vol.i. p. 176. 


The Lord Chancellor himself, after this, could not doubt, for an 
VOL. ae xX 
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154 Greece. 


instant, but that the son is worthy of the sire. Now for a bit of 
politics : 

«« In the summer of 1778, he (Henderson) went to Ireland, but universal dis- 
tress and poverty had withdrawn the public from the theatre. The lord lieute- 
nant's presence afforded a harvest of only fourteen pounds, three shillings---to his 
Hamlet. His Falstaff brought the distressed manufacturers of the country, a 
house of about seventy pounds. Shylock did not produce expenses, and conse- 
quently could not bestow a pound of flesh upon the most wretched claimant. 
Such a state of things occurred under the beloved lieutenancy of the Duke of 
Leinster.’---Vol. i. pp. 170, 171. 

This is the first time we hav# heard of the lieutenancy of the Duke 
of Leinster. If we mistake not, the Earl of Buckingham was lord 
lieutenant in 1778. Blunders like this, however, may be excused in 
a politician like Mr. Boaden, who makes such profound reflections 


as the following :— 


«« The few last seasons of the Dublin Theatre have, in recent times, attracted 
every theatrical charmer to the spot, as the great mart of talent. The present 
house will hold, and sometimes doves near five hundred pounds; and yet, with 
sucha sign of prosperity in the capital, the disqualification of about TWENTY 
leading Catholics is convulsing a flourishing nation to itscentre; and threatening, 
perhaps trying to provoke, a civil war. The only wese measure has been aban- 
doned—a proviston for the CATHOLIC CLERGY. Have they kept the people 
quiet? Reward them for conduct so truly Christian. May they stimulate them 
secretly to excesses? Remove from them at all events one motive, sometimes 
finessed, never acknowledged,—to obtain the pasture necessary even to the Pastor 
himself.”"—Vol. 1. p. 171. 

Unfortunate Ireland! a blundering playwright considers himself 
qualified to prescribe remedies for thy misery ! 


a ee pe ee eee ~~ eee 


GREECE, 
BY J. A. SHEA. 


LAND of the sword—the shrine—the lyre— 
The artist’s skill—the poet's fire ;— 
Land of the many glorious fights— 
Land of the thousand hero-lights 
That shone through many a weary age, 
Unquench’'d, undimm’'d by tyrants’ rage: 
What though in chains thou long hast slept ;— 
What though thou'st wak’d and only wept ;— 
The day of infamy hath pass’d, 
And thou art “ living Greece” at last! 
Awake! awake through mount and glen, 
The war-song of your mighty men; 
"Twill cheer the free—twill chill the slave— 
“Twill charm from out the very grave 
The spirits of the buried brave! 
Yes! give again to clitfand shore 
The shouts they answered to before, 
When Salamis’ victorious water 
Was purpled with the Persian slaughter. 
Louder awake it!—louder still: 
By plain and altar, hearth and hill! 
Have ye not yet the Doric Mothers? 

And are ye not the heirs of those 

Brave few, whose battle-crash arose 
More fiercely than a million others’? 
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Greece. 


O! there is nothing—nothing now, 
That brings the soul-flash to the brow, 
Sooner than that almighty shout 
Returning liberty flings out! 

Aye! let it make the very wave 

Echo defiance to the slave. 

You did not, Greeks, the spell forget! 
*Tis burning in your bosoms yet, 

And, if it hath not bade ere now 

The dawn of triumph gild each brow, 
And wake you from that shameful sleep, 
’Tis that your slumbers were too deep, 
Too vile the chains you sank, to seek 
For aught but heaven itself to break! 


And heaven hath wak'd you from your trance, 
And burst your chains,—arise! advance! 
Remember all the classic plains, 
On which your fathers fought ; 
Their blood is boiling in your veins--- 
Then seek the fields they sought; 
And let the present world behold 
The deeds that shook her heart of old, 
And where her farthest billow roll’d, 
Your name—your fame—your freedom told. 
* - * « * ad el 
Alone your purple path you trod,— 
Alone you pray'd unto your God ; 
Alone ye bled—alone ye won— 
While laughing kings look’d coldly on :— 
Then, Greece! if thou canst pray to heaven, 
For strength restor’d—for fetters riven— 
For the proud step---the iron hand— 
The burning soul—the onward brand— 
Oh! by thy bright unbending brow, 
By all thou hast been, and art now :— 
Yes, now: for he who strikes the blow 
Boldly against his country’s foe, 
Hath half redeem'd her.---Oh! by all 
Thy hope restor’'d—thy foeman’s fall, 
Renounce! renounce th’ ambitious slave, 
Who'd o’er thy sons a sceptre wave.* 
Grecians, be Greece your own! 
No aiding monarch deign’d to stand 
Between you and the Turkish brand ; 
Then live without a throne: 
For you have darkly felt the frown, 
That lowers for Greeks beneath a crown. 


Hellas! thy freedom is but young! 

Thy olden days are not unsung! 

Cast not that freedom, or that fame, 
Upon the board for royal game: 

Thou need’st a purer monarch far, 

Than any yet have been, or are. 

Yes—if our modern monarchs be 

Like him whom foes would give to thee, 
Oh! be as thou hast been,—unsold, 
Till time shall make a worthier mould! 





* These lines were written when it was intended to give a monarchy to Greece. 
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THB DEATH OF THE DUKE OF YORK, 


AND ITS PROBABLE EFFECT’ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Tur hand of death has scarcely smitten the late Duke of York, 
when the inquiry rushes on the lips of every Catholic— W hat ellect 
will this event produce on the question which involves our existence ! 
Animosity is at an end—party feeling, as against the illustrious indi- 
vidual by whom it was provoked, is extinguished; but the anxiety 
which never ceases—the desire to put an end to the feverish sus- 
pense, the undeserved oppression, in which the Catholics of Great 
Britain are held, rouse them to make this inquiry with a trembling 
earnestness. 

Nothing could be more strongly pronounced than was the determi- 
nation of the Duke of York, never to accede to the emancipation of 
seven millions of people, who obeyed the same laws as himseli—who 
had iaade as great and as costly sacrifices to preserve the integrity of 
those laws as he could have done, and who had proved to the con- 
viction even of their enemies, that, as individuals, they were, and 
are, without taintor suspicion, While he lived, then, and possessed 
influence or power enough to prevent the long-sought emancipation, 
the Catholic cause seemed to be a hopeless one. But he is dead; 
and what now will be the position in which the question will present 
itself to the next Parliament? In order to ascertain this accurately, 
it is necessary to consider the inducements which the late Duke of 
York had, to make the avowal of his determination to which we lave 
alluded; and which, for obvious reasons, we forbear to characterise 
by any of the epithets which, if he had been alive, we should have 
thought ourselves justified in applying to it. 

His late royal highness had forberne, in a singular manner, from 
taking any share in almost all the discussions respecting questions of 
general poicy which have taken place in the country. The duties of 
his oflice were certainly sufficient to occupy his attention; and, as he 
always discharged those duties incomparably well, there was no room 
either for complaint or surprise, that he did not take a more active 
part as one of the nation’s counsellors. Ona sudden, he appeared in 
the Tiovse of Lords, and made a declaration of eternal hostility 
against the whole Catholic population. He was nota capricious, nor 
a violent, nor an ill-tempered man, nor did he appear, in any other 
passage of his life, to be tinctured even with fanaticism; and the 
wonder was not, therefore, less than the sense of injury which the 
Catholics experienced, when they saw this attack made upon them. 
A slight consideration of the circumstances attending this singularly 
violent explosion, sufliced to show that his royal highness had been 
instigated by some less bold, but more artful personage, to do that 
which, most unhappily for his memory, he ventured upon. 

Providence has bestowed, variously, the qualities by which its 
creatures are enabled to preserve their various existences. To bulls, 
horns: to reptiles, stings -—tocowards., cunning ; and, unfortunately, in 
almost all cases ’ 


. 


, these means of defence to the possessors may be 
converted into means of assault upon others. Imagine, then, in the 


councils of the kingdom a man, who has erown old in the occupation 
of investigating the worst feelings, and the most fraudulent contri- 
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vances, which the state of society in which we live engenders in the 
heart of man,—one whose natural propensity to guile and that small 
cunning, which is the scorn of wiser and better men, has been con- 
firmed beyond the possibility of change, by long practicein them,—one 
who, from their frequent success, 1s inclined to worship them with as 
much of reverence as his superstitious nature is capable of—to whom 
their daily use has become necessary, and to whom they are as the salt 
which seasons life. Fancy such a man who, by sins of omission and 
commission, and wrongs that call aloud for redress, has brought upon 
himself the hatred of a whole people, and the contempt and suspicion 
of his colleagues; and who yet will part with life sooner than he will 
relinquish his grasp of the power, and the wealth that the use he 
makes of that power, brings with it. Pledged to the opposition of 
that question, which the great majority of the virtuous and thinking 
part of the British empire have long declared to be no question at all, 
and which he refuses to set at rest, with a vicious superstition and a 
most bigoted prejudice; and perhaps, too, because, by one of the 
inscrutable decrees of divine Providence, he is minister of evil in 
this world, and can work nothing but woe and misery in the commu- 
nity which he torments ;—imagive the consternation with which such 
a man contemplates the advance of truth and know ledge—the dis- 
persion of the fogs and errors which have beset men’s minds. Con- 
vinced that, in the common course of events, and by the most natural 
result, a tolerant, and generous, and reflective people, would not long 
be persuaded to withh told from their fellow-subjects the rights in which 
all free men ought to participate, or be cajoled by words without mean- 
it 1g, and threats without power, todo a daily act of wrong and oppres- 
sion, such a man as he whom we described (alas, with no draught 
upon the imagination, but painted from the very life!) would. set to 
work all the devilish engines and the subtle contrivances that his 
refined cunning could suggest, to thwart so holy a consummation.— 
Such a man wasin the nation’s councils—such a man was pledged to 
oppose the Catholic claims—sucha man did find the means to throw 
back fora time (we trust not for a long time), the concession which 
would else have been granted. 

Those means were to. engage in the cruel purpose which he had 
planned one who had personal weight enough to influence many 
more, and who might, one day, have the power to do still more exten- 
sive mischiefs to the victims who had thus been marked out for de- 
struction. Unfortunately, the temper of his late royal highness 
fitted him exactly for this purpose. He was sangume, warm- hearted, 
and frank—wholly superior to any guile himself—not suspecting it 
elsewhere, and too much in the habit of surrendering his judgment to 
that of others. Upon such a person, it was not difhicult for a crafty 
and accomplished contriver to make exactly the impression which he 
wished. Superstition was made to overcome generous and manly 
feeling; and the duke was induced, by special pleading tricks, and 
by the terror of e mpty words, to swear eternal hatred and oppression 
to the great body of Catholics of the united empire. 

The inventor of this scheme saw, that by once gaining this point, 
his own object was secure. The heir to the throne—the King, it 
might be, was pledged to the support of that faction, of which this 
arch-contriver was the head. ‘To remove him, or to diminish his 
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power, would be impossible ; because no foe so stanch and impla 
cable could be found. Then ministers might swerve. Political ex- 
pediency might compel them to do that which reason and humanity 
already inclined them iri favour of—some sense of justice might assail 
their bosoms, and influence their conduct; but he who had planned 
this deep and infernal scheme was not to be touched by any such 
considerations. While life, which is singularly lengthened in some 

rsons, should be left to him, he was certain to remain the same on 
this subject to the last; and this certainly would, in the event we have 
imagined, have become a main prop to the honour ofthe throne. The 
heir apparent had sworn a deep and irrevocable oath—solemn as it 
was rash and cruel; that by his most earnest hopes he would never 
consent to the emancipation of the Catholics; and, the first ebullition 
of mistaken feeling being past, and the rashness of his conduct being 
then apparent, it was necessary to his honour that he should cast 
about for the means of avoiding the necessity of retracting. Thus 
that was brought about for which the scheme had been formed, and 
the power of its inventor was affirmed while his life should last. 

And for this it was, then, that the hopes of seven millions of people 
were to be disappointed! For a scheme of political intrigue; for the 
base and sordid desire of an old man, to perpetuate the enjoyment 
of power and the receipt of wealth; the anxious and earnest aspira- 
tions of a brave and deserving people were damped and extinguished 
in the moment that seemed fairest and. most favourable for them. 
For this it was, that a reproach must be stamped on the fame of a 
prince, who was kind, generous, and brave; who, if he had some of the 
weaknesses which are inseparable from humanity, possessed, also, 
most of the virtues which do honour to and exalt it; and of whom, 
when history shall tell of his own personal achievements in the field, 
of the skill and power with which he directed the warlike energies of 
his country, and contributed (as the public voice of the nation warmly 
testified) to its brightest glories; when it shall speak proudly of his 
impartiality and honour in his public, and of benevolence in his private 
life, it shall be compelled to add, that he was, alas! the opponent of 
the claims of the Roman Catholics for justice and mercy. 

In the grave which has received His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of York, let the memory of the wrongs done, and threatened to 
be done by him, lie buried; the pardon which erring nature claims, may 
be freely extended to them: but, for him who was the cause of those 
wrongs,very different feelings exist—feelings, bitter, deep, and burning; 
too acute for words, and which heartfelt groans cannot express. The 
hand of death has stricken from that person the support which he had 
made for himself, at the expense of a fame which otherwise would 
have been spotless. This hour of his weakness, then, is that in which 
the claims of the Catholics should be most vigorously urged. For 
this reason it is, that we express openly and sincerely our opinion, 
that, much as the necessity of repeated and indefaiigable exertion has 
been insisted on, in urging those claims, it has never been more urgent 
than at present. Already the power of the arch enemy is shaken; 
the public voice is loud in complaints against him; the eyes of the 
country are opened to the abuses of which he has so long been the 
fostering parent and perpetuator ; inquiry is every where insisted on ; 
and he who until this time has been the active enemy, the daring 
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assailant, must in his turn find occupation enough in defendiug himself 
from the attacks of others. This, then, we repeat, is the moment in 
which the Catholics ought to stir themselves, and, by a loud but 
temperate repetition of their grievances, seek to obtain that which, if 
justice prevailed, they would not, at this time, have to ask for at all. 
Death has dispensed the oath, which, like an enchanter’s — seemed 
to bind them: other consideratious, to which we have alluded, have 
weakened the power of their adversaries; and this is the moment for 
demanding that, the possession of which is so important to them, that 
the motives which occasion its concession should not be too critically 
scanned, 





MR. FRANK FEGAN’S FAMILIAR EPISTLES, NO. II. 


My pEAR Epiror,—When I sat down to write you my former 
letter, I had little notion of the interest it was destined to excite. 
I had no idea that it would be the cause of many well-dressed groups 
stopping suddenly in the street, to have a gaze at me as I passed, all 
crying out ‘‘ That’s Fegan, that’s the great Fegan that wrote the 
letter.” ‘* What a damn’d sheer-looking shrewd fellow he is.” Tell 
me, candidly, how did it operate in London? Here, I declare, it 
produced quite a sensation. I fancy I shall have applications for 
articles from several of your brother periodicalists, but I intend stand- 
ing out stiffly; to them I shall give nothing under twenty guineas the 
sheet. Where is the use of a man having genius if he does not ap- 
preciate it fairly, and make others appreciate it highly also? Here 
I am, literally one of the “lions of the town.” It 1s cursedly trouble- 
some to be stared at, to be sure, but it is one of the penalties we pay 
for greatness. 

Your opening number of the new series has delighted me; the 
more serious articles are ably written, and, what is a great matter, not 
too long; as to the lighter ones, I know not what to say; let Col- 
burn or Blackwood match them, if they dare. How have you con- 
trived to muster together such a variety of talent; tell the truth, you 
old rogue, are all the articles your own? Faith, I suspect it. You 
have very judiciously discarded everything of a make-weight charac- 
ter—marriages, deaths, bankrupts, and promotions. In — maga- 
zine there is no wasted paper; there is no chaff; all is of value; the 
grain, the kernel of political information and general literature. 
Proceed in this course, and you must succeed. 

You were, of course, greatly shocked at hearing of the death of 
our poor friend, Bric. In him a powerful, an intelligent, and an 
aspiring spirit, has been extinguished. His place in the association 
will not be easily filled; he was a clear and ready debater, with a 
turn for business that few of the members there appear to possess ; 
after O’Connell, he was, probably, one of the most useful committee- 
men among them. With regard to the unfortunate transaction which 
cost him his life, little now need be said; he was originally to blame, 
and if he had applied, at first, to a firm and prudent friend, all might 
have been quietly settled; his antagonist, I believe, conducted him- 
self throughout the business, with perfect propriety; but there is a 
Story told of the part taken in the affair by a certain editorial rene- 
gade,that, though quite characteristic, is still revolting. Good heavens! 
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a heart like the heart of Frank Fegan throbs with a maddening in. 
dignation at the bare idea of such cold-blooded deliberate atrocity. 
The Cork election has terminated in the way that you, and ever 
other friend to liberty, desired. A desperate rally appears to have 
been made by the intolerants, but to no purpose; they have been 
crushed, struck down, never to rise again. It is curious to observe 
the tone in which the Orange journals speak of this contest; they do 
not, as in other instances, accuse the priests of any improper inter- 
ference—Oh no! it is the base, the cowardly Protestants, who de- 
serted the ‘‘ good cause;” it is on them that they vent ail their abuse; 
it happens that this “‘ base and cowardly” class comprises a large 
share of the wealth and respectability of the beautiful city. Calla- 
ghan, however, overacted his part; he was so violent, that even the 
most thorough-paced Orangeman looked on him with distrust; the 
affair is supposed to have cost him £20,000; but, for this trifle, he 
will have the honour of being invited to the ‘ consolation dinners,” 
In the north his name will shine out among the Leslies, Beresfords, 
the Verners, and the other murmuring candidates; by the by, Leslie 
made a most alarming admission at one of these dinners, a few weeks 
ago. Talking of the Popish interest, he says, ‘‘ it will soon form the 
entire landed interest of lreland; and the Catholic Association, if not 
crushed, will soon return ali the Irish members of Parliament.” 
Hear this, ye Derry Dawsons and ye Ogle Moores! think of it when 
ye talk about Protestant wealth and Protestant superiority ! Indeed, 
my dear friend, the ‘“‘ faction” are not only contemptible in number 
and in point of intellect, but they are, one and all, nearly pennyless; 
their little pickings and sinecures have been going gradually, and will 
go entirely, if they do not change; there are not now the snug births 
in the custom-house, or stamp-oflice, or castle, that were once to be 
had, for giving an Ascendancy toast; for this, as well as many other 
salutary changes, the country has to thank the Marquis Wellesley. 
The account of the Duke of York’s death has not produced any 
great sensation here; we were all, in some degree, prepared for the 
event. The Catholics, certainly, do not affect sorrow on the occa- 
sion, nor is it reasonable they should; neither do they indulge in any 
expression of pleasure, as has been insinuated by some of your lying 
journalists. The speeches of Sheil and of O’Connell, on this subject, 
are before the world, and in these speeches they express the senti- 
ments and feelings of almost every Catholic in Ireland; this I say 
without hesitation. Indeed, I felt rather angry with my friend 
Staunton, when I saw the “ Register,” which announced the Duke’s 
death, without the customary lines of black; the thing was too 
marked; there was a sort of Popish Orangeism about it. 
=; The country, at this moment, is remarkably tranquil, notwithstand- 
ing all the teasing provocations which the people have endured, and 
are enduring; the fact is, that even the peasantry have become too 
keen, too intelligent, for their oppressors; they see thoroughly through 
the designs of the parsons, the preachers, and the Peelers; indeed, 
these good folks must think the patience of the multitude altogether 
provoking. A few snug ‘ outrages” have been got up, but, after all, 
they have not produced the desired effect. That stupid compilation 
of bigotry and balderdash, ‘* Saunders’s News Letter,” is most assi- 
duous in copying from all the provincial papers, their exaggerated 
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horrors. The veracious ‘‘ Mail” pursues the same course. The 
‘‘ Warder,”’ too, sounds his note of loyal alarm, but all won’t do. 
My talented friend, Barrett, the editor of the Patriot, has, in a late 
number of that journal, given a full and an able exposure of the 
tricks practised by these scribbling calumniators; he has vindicated 
the character of the country, and defended the conduct of the Marquis 
Wellesley, in an admirable style; you will like the article when you 
read it, 

May heaven protect the poor old church of Rome; there is a ter- 
rible storm gathering over her. It has been formally announced that, 
in the course of the spring, a series-of lectures on the abominations 
of Popery will be given in every town throughout the south of Ire- 
land; these lectures, for the accommodation of the lower orders, are 
to be delivered in the open air. Socinians, Unitarians, Jumpers, and 
Methodists, are united in the crusade. Are the people never to be 
delivered from these sanctified agitators ? 

I have not had time to look through either the English or Irish 
periodicals, forthe last month, your own, of course, excepted; I be- ° 
lieve there is not much that is interesting, to be found in them. 

There is not much doing in the publishing way in Dublin; a few 
controversial letters, a few bitter pamphlets, and some long and 
bigoted ‘‘ charges,’ have appeared. You have probably heard of 
the course pursued by the new Bishop of Cloyne, Dr. Brinkley; he, 
instead of teasing his diocese with the idle parade of a “ charge,” 
thought it better at once to take charge of humble merit; he has ge- 
nerously doubled the allowance of his curates, and thereby enabled 


them to enjoy comfort and respectability; this is what Frank Fegan 
will call ** vital Christianity.” . Imitate him in this, ye mitred dema- 


gogues ! ye theological wranglers! ye Magees! and ye Trenches! 


It is said, that the poor Catholics of Cavan are about to be bur- 
dened with the expense of erecting a new church; this is one way of 
explaining the object of the late ‘* conversions.” ‘There is a story told 
here, of some conversions, that took place about a year ago, in one 
of our prisons :—Three young fellows, who had received sentence of 
transportation, suddenly took the notion of becoming pious; they at- 
tracted the attention of the governor and the inspectors, who are red-hot 
Biblicals ; after receiving some religious instruction, the prisoners ab- 
jured the errors of Popery; their pious patrons interfered in their behalf, 
and their sentence was changed to six months’ imprisonment. All 
went on admirably, while they remained in confinement, but they had 
been hardly a week at liberty, when they wheeled round, and once 
more became what they were always, ‘‘ unworthy members of the 
Church of Rome.” 

You have been with me at the ‘ Dublin Library,” in D’Olier 
Street; you know the value of that excellent institution. Well, sir, 
would you believe, that for the paltry advance of five shillings per 
annum, there were persons who were willing to let the establishment 
be broken up; the more liberal, and certainly the more rational por- 
tion of the members, have, however, prevailed; they have succeeded 
in establishing the additional subscription, and securing the existence 
of the society. 

I have not condeseended, latterly, to visit the theatre ; consequently, 
I have missed Miss Paton and Mrs. Waylett. I am quite cured of 
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my passion for theatricals; and, indeed, the managers of our theatre 
are contriving to cure many others beside me, of that failing. Luke 
Plunkett figures away as Richard; he appears m the cause of charity, 
and ought to be supported ; he is, perhaps, after all, just as good a 
Richard as Kean or Kemble. They may talk about the “ points” of 
these actors, but itis mere nonsense! Will any man convince me, 
that they have looked, or walked, or talked, just as Richard did, in 
the scenes that are introduced? ‘The thing is, in reality, but chil- 
dren’s play, and the mere actor is likely to give you any thing but a 
natural representation. All this will be deemed a sort of histrionic 
heresy. i care not. | 

The last series of the O'Hara Tales, are excellent; the progress 
of John Nowlan’s guilt is depicted with the most touching effect ; 
Peery Connolly is a genuine sample of what we, im Ireland, call a 
‘‘ queer fellow’—a mixture of shrewdness and simplicity. Banim, 
ad your friend, the author of the Whiteboy, have done something 
like justice to the character of the vulgar Irish. The sketches given 
by Lady Morgan and Miss Edgworth are, comparatively, but ill- 
drawn caricatures. 

On Sunday, the 14th January, Doctor Tighe Gregory appeared in 
the pulpit of St. Paul’s, where he delivered a sermon of two hours’ 
continuance, on occasion of the death of the Duke of York; the dis- 
course was garnished with a number of for to’s, and other choice 
Gregorial embellishments. ‘The members of the ‘‘ Benevolent Orange 
Society” were in attendance, dressed in black, with their ribands and 
medals ostentatiously exhibited. The text chosen by the doctor, was 
from Luke 23, chap. — ‘* Weep not for me, ye daughters of Jerusa- 
lem, but for yourselves and children.” [ sat in an obscure corner, 
at a distance from the preacher, for L felt unwilling to disconcert him 
by coming directly before him. The mourning for the Duke of York 
is by no means general; L have mounted a glossy suit of black, 
however. I am, my dear sir, your’s, 

Mount Street, Dublin. FRANK FEGAN. 
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TRADITIONARY TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY, NO. Il. 
HUGH RUADH O'’FLAHERTY. 


‘* ATTEND to your duty, Sir,” said a sweep to his son, pointing to 
& sooty aperture, six inches by seven, ‘or I'll bind you apprentice to 
a tailor!” You may smile; but you know very little of the world, 
if you be not aware, that the sweep is not the only man misled by 
prejudice. Why, the quintescence of comedy is derived from this 
very source; we excel the French in humour, and why? Because we 
are greater fools; laugh at the diversity into which trade and opu- 
lence have divided us; and exhibit the deformity of our manners, be- 
got by inequality, upon the stage, forthe amusement of all. In 
France, inferiority and superiority are not apparent. The beggar is a 
gentleman in rags, and hence the want of attraction in their comedy— 
they are obliged to resort to their neighbours for the material, and, 
consequently, half the humour is lost upon an audience ignorant of 
the characters exhibited. 1 throw out this bit of criticism for the in- 
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struction of our dramatists; and, as a further piece of service, must tell 
them that a new field now expands before their vision in Ireland.— 
There, every man laughs at his neighbour. The people of one little 
town ridicule the people of another, and the dress and carriage of 
a Connaughtman excite the risible muscles of all who live on this 
side of Tuam. Nay, this folly exists in Connaught itself; the good 
people of Galway keep up the hereditary prejudice of their ances- 
tors; and, not ten summers since, | was gravely assured by an ho- 
nest attorney there, that the inhabitants of Connemara were down- 
right barbarians. This, contrary to his expectation, was to me de- 
lightful news. I had never seen barbarians in my life, and, as I love 
strange faces, I set off immediately for Duthaidh Sheodhoigh (Joyce's 
country) *, and, strange to say, I found the inhabitants such as the 
Galway men were described in the bull of Pope Innocent VIII., 
‘‘ modest, civil people.” The Irish Patagonians are neither cruel 





* The following account of the Joyces is from a modern writer of unquestionable 
talents and research, but is, 1 apprehend, not altogether quite correct :—* This 
old Galway family is of ancient and honourable English descent, and was allied 
to the Welsh and British princes. ‘Thomas Joyes, the first of the name that came 
to Ireland, sailed from Wales in the reign of Edward I., and arrived with his fleet 
at Thomond, in Munster, where he married Onorah O'Brien, daughter of the 
chief of that district; from thence, putting to sea, he directed his course to the 
western part of Connaught, where he acquired considerable tracts of territory, 
which his posterity still inhabit. While on the voyage, his wife was delivered of 
ason, whom he named Mac Mara, son of the sea. He extended his father’s acqui- 
sitions, and from him descended the sept of the Joyces, a race of men remarkable 
for theirextraordinary stature, who, for centuries past, inhabited the mountainous 
disirict in Iar Connaught, called, from them, Duthaidh Sheodhoigh, or Joyce 
country, now forming the barony of Ross, in the county of Galway, and for which 
they were formerly tributary to the O’Flaherties. Walter Jorse, Jorze, or Joyce, 
brother of Thomas, Cardinal of Sabina, of this name and family, was Archbishop 
of Armagh ; he resigned in 1811, and was succeeded by his brother Rowland. The 
former was confessor to Edward II., and was author of several works. The fami- 
lies of Joyes-grove, in the county of Galway, Oxford, in Mayo, and Woodquay, 
in the town of Galway, with that of Merview, near the town, are the present de- 
scendants of this old family.”—/J/ardiman’s History of Galway. 

Mr. Hardiman subjoins to thisaccount the following note, which will show that 
Orangemen were not the only worshippers of William :—* Several individuals of 
this name have long felt grateful to the memory of William IIT. from the follow- 
ing circumstance, on the accession of that monarch to the throne of England ; 
one of the first acts of his reign was to send an ambassador to Algiers, to demand 
an immediate release of all the British subjects detained there in slavery: the Dey 
and council, intimidated, reluctantly complied with this demand. Among those 
released, was a young man of the name of Joyes, a native of Galway, who, four- 
teen years before, was captured on his passage to the West Indies, by an Alge- 
rine corsair ; on his arrival at Algiers, he was purchased bya wealthy Turk, who 
followed the profession of a goldsmith, and who observing his slave, Joyes, to be 
tractable and ingenious, instructed him in his trade, in which he speedily became 
an adept. The moor, as soon as he heard of his release, offered him, in case he 
should remain, his only daughter in marriage, and with her, half his property; but 
all these, with other tempting and advantageous proposals, wae oe’ resolutely 
declined ; on his return to Galway he married, and followed the business of a 
goldsmith with considerable success, and, having acquired a handsome indepen- 
dence, he was enabled to purchase the estate of Rahoon (which lies about two 
miles west of the town), from Colonel Whaley, one of Cromwell's old officers, 
Joyes, having no son, bequeathed his property to his three daughters, two of whom 
Only were married: one, to Andrew Roe French, ancestor to the late Andrew 
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nor immoral; and I owe it to their fair reputation to say, that I was 
both delighted with their country, and pleased with their inoffensive 
manners, while I brought away with me, on my departure, horseloads 
ary lore. 
yr gore you like, Connemara is a delightful place to ramble 
through—in summer. The Atlantic, like a measureless monster, basks 
in the sun at a distance, while mountains piled on mountains arise in 
the opposite direction. ‘The very ground you tread on, has some- 
thing romantic about it; the hills—innumerable ones, seem to have 
been once amusing themselves at leap-frog, when arrested by some 
magic hand, which transfixed them as they were in the act of bounc- 
ing over each other. You sympathize with those of larger growth, 
by just imagining their chagrin when baiked of their sport. 
After a delightful day spent in walking through this forest of hills, 
I was returning to my humble inn, when my eye was dazzled with 
blazing fires in every direction. It was St. John’s Eve, and, without 
puzzling my brain then about the origin of this venerable custom, I 
** blessed the useful light,” and took my seat by the first bonfire I 
came to. It was composed of faggots, turf, and old bones; and, 
while it ascended in crackling majesty, out-vieing in height and 
splendour its neighbouring flames, the younger branches of the 
easantry amused themselves in leaping through it. When the fuel 
ae been exhausted, and the blaze sobered down, the people stretched 
themselves very leisurely on the side of the road, where the grass is 
allowed to grow. The calamet of peace circulated freely; the 
heavens looked placidly down upon us; and, though no nightingale 
deigned to sing for us amidst the neighbouring bushes, the less har- 
monious corn-crake sent forth its unmusical notes from an adjacent 
meadow. A summer’s sky is a glorious spectacle: studded with 
stars, it seems less a lovely canopy than a beautiful carpet, set with 
diamonds for the Majesty of Heaven to move upon. ‘This was the 
remark of long Jem Joyce; for the untutored peasant of Ireland, as 
my Lord Byron said, speaks poetry! Jem was a traveller: he had 
been not only as far as Galway, but had seen Dublin; he had read 
men and books, ani was deeply versed in all the mystery of Columb- 
cill’s prophecy. Naturally enough, Jem, from contemplating the 
Heavens, reverted to the earth; for we cannot, for any length of time, 
divest ourselves of mortality; and, after a long prologue in Irish, he 
condescended—a proof of his politeness—to speak to me in English— 
such as it was. 
‘* Arrah, isn’t it,” he asked, for the Irish peasantry are always 
nr ns ha their wrongs, ‘‘ a pity that poor ould Ireland, wid such a 


blue sky as that over her, should ever be cursed wid the tread of a 
sassenach (stranger)?” 


~~ <-—- 





French of Rahoon, to whom, in addition to their own, the unmarried sister left 
her third; the second daughter was married to the ancestor of the late Martin 
Lynch, a banker, who, in her right, inherited the remainder of the estate. In 
gratitude for this act of King William, this family long after solemnized his ac- 
cession to the throne by bonfires, and his victories in Ireland by exhibiting 
Oran 2 lilies, on the Ist and 12th of July. Some of Joyes’ silver work, stamped 
with is mark, and the initial letters of his name, are stil] remaining, A very 
Curious pedigree of this family is recorded in the Office of Arms, Vol. 10.” 
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‘¢ Och! their day is near come, Jesu agrah,” replied Ned O’Fla- 
nerty; ‘* for, troth, BALLDEARG can’t stay away much longer.” 

‘¢ Is’t Balldearg O’Donnell* you mean?” inquired an old woman. 

‘‘ Him, the parisheen coward,” returned O’ Flaherty; ‘* he was a 
cheat, an’ hadn’t the real red mark nether. No, faith, the real Ball- 
dearg, | hard my grandfadher, rest his soul! say, often an’ often, was 
to be an O'Flaherty; for didn’t one o’ the family see ‘im in the palace 
of the sheeoge.t 

« Arrah, who was that?” asked an old woman, who spoke Eng- 
lish badly. | 

‘* Who was’t? Musha, who wud he be, but Hugh Ruadh O’Fla- 
herty ‘imself, who often made the sassenachs of Galway quake wid 
fear, an’ made ’em write over the gate o’ the town, ‘ From the fero- 
cious O’ Flaherties, Good Lord deliver us.’ ” 

Here the younger part of the assembly eagerly begged to hear the 
story of Hugh Ruadh O’Flaherty; and Ned, for the fortieth time I 
suppose, commenced the narrative. I listened attentively. 

‘‘ Hugh,” said he, ** was the son of a great chieftain, in those 
days, an’, you may be sure, was a warrior to boot. Brien Boru 
called ’im the flower ov his army, an’ well he might, for at the battle 
o’ Clontarf he kilt more Danes nor any hundred of the Irish sogers— 
och! that was the glorious day for ould Ireland—an’ when ’twas 
over the young O'Flaherty turned about, to come home to his own 





* «<¢ A persecuted people will grasp at every shadow in expectation of deliver- 
ance. Of this truth the career of this Irish adventurer is strongly illustrative. He 
was descended from one of the branches of the Tyrconnell family, and was born 
and educated ih Spain, whither his ancestors fled from persecution in 1607, The 
Irish, wo at all times were fond of listening and paying attention to old prophe- 
cies (particularly such as predicted relief from the oppreszsions of England), had an 
idle prediction, for a long time current amongst them, that a descendant of that 
old family, who was to be distinguished by a red mark (Jr. Balldearg), would 
restore their broken affairs, and, by his conduct and gallant actions, free his country 
from the yoke of the English. The coincidence of his name and family induced 
many to apply this prediction to Balldearg O’ Donnell, and he was accordingly 
sent for to Spain. MHearrived in Limerick in September, 1690, and several thou- 
sands flocked to his standard. ‘Their expectations, however, failed ; he achieved 
nothing worth noticing, nor does it appear that he was possessed of any one qua- 
lification for command. During the battle of Augtirim he remained inactive at 
the house of a Mr. Miller, at Ballycushean, six miles from Tuam; having a party | 
of about one thousand men at Headford, Ballinrobe, and other parts of the coun- 
try, who, when they heard the result of the battle, were for retreating to the moun- 
tains; but the English army not coming up as soon as they apprehended, Ball- 
dearg, at the instance of Doctor Lynch, titular Dean of Tuam (instead of marching 
to the relief of Galway, being the only iar in which hecould be then serviceable 
to his party), sent a body of troops to Tuam, who, under pretence that the people 
were making preparations to receive the English army, pillaged and burned the 
town. He then marched to Cong, in the county of Mayo; but by that time, if he 
had ever intended it, he was rendered unable to relieve Galway, for his followers 
dwindled away to about six hundred men. He remained among the mountains 
until after the surrender of the town, when he joined the English army; and, 
having had the meanness to accept of a commission from Ginckle, assisted at the 
taking of Sligo. Thus ended the career of this pretended deliverer; from which 
it may be concluded that the prophecy was either false or misapplied in his per- 
son. What became of him afterwards has not been thought worth the trouble of 
ee Mistory of Galway, p. 156. 
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ople. Weary one night wid walkin’, he just 0“ over - ditch, 
into a green field, an’ lay himself down to rest himself, may be just 
as we are doin’ now. Well, aroon, he wasnt long there nether till 
he hard the most inchantin’ music in the world, an’ it was in praise oy 
the O’Flaherties, for that time a-vick,” turning to me, “ the whole 
world was filled wid our fame. Well become the young prince; he 
cocked his ear like a sow in stubble, an’ seetn’ that the sound came 
from a cave near him, he bounces up, an’ runs over. . Still the music 
played on, an’ though he knew ’twasn’t his fadher’s harper nether, 
nothin’ wid sarve his turn but to go see from whereitcame. At first 
the mouth o’ the cave was very narrow entirely, an’ whin he had got 
his body in, the place was as dark as bogs; but still he hard the 
music, and out he hollooed, but no answer, ony the music played on 
betther nor ever; so he had no notion of turnin’ back, but groped his 
way as wellashe could. At last he thought he hard people talkin’, 
an’, begad, by and by he sees a light. ‘ Neck or nothin,’ said he, 
‘for an O'Flaherty,’ an’ on be went till he came to a most beautiful 
country, where the trees bore nothin’ but goulden fruit, and where the 
rivers run wid honey. There was no hunger there any how, for every 
body took what they like, an’ no one said ill you doneit. The prince 
was astonished, as well he might, for who wudn’t, lL wonder. ‘ Wel- 
come, O’ Flaherty,’ sed a tall gintleman, afore he could haif look round 
im; you have come to the land o’ the livin’, an’ the queen wants to 
see you in her palace;* an’ away he ied the prince through troops on 
troops of sogers, who kept shouldheri’ an’ shouldherin’ their guns as 
he past; an’ the drums an’ fifes beat for the dear life, all in honour ov 
im,” 

«<Q, but ’twas the palace,” proceeded Ned; ‘‘ that was the fine 
beautiful place, sure enough; *twas built of precious stones, an’ the 
moghogony chairs an’ tables were made of gould that looked as 
bright as silver. But the queen! ob! if you’d seen “er! she looked a 
diannah, for all the world like an angel, an’, well become O’ Flaherty, 
he fell in love wid ‘er widout more ado; an’ she, seein’ ’im a fine 
dashin’ young fellow, consinted, an’ they lived like man aw’ wife. 
The first day he was shown all the palace, an’the next day all the 
gardens. ‘The third day he walked into the meadows, where grew 
nothin’ but flowers; an’ on the fourth he was taken out to look atthe 
army. ‘The sogers marched afore ‘im; an’ when he axed, ‘ Who is 
that, wid the red hand, that commands ’em? I think Dye seen his 
fuce afore’ — , 

*« The queen snuled, an’ sed, ‘ Troth, an’ so you might, for that’s 
one 0’ you're own ‘amily, Balidearg O’Flaherty, who’s to free Ire- 
land from the murdherin’ sassenachs. He ony wants for the proper 
time ma-boughal.’ 

** At this news the prince's heart leaped into his mouth, an’ he cried 
out, ‘ 1 must go an’ tell my fadhur;’ for he was real true-blue; none 
o’ your wishy-washy fellows, like the Frenches au’ O’Haras, who 
are ony half Romans. 

‘At this the queen burst into tears, an’ sed, ‘Sure you wont leave 
me?’ * Ony for a little while,’ sed he, an’ he gave her, you may be 
sure, a slap of a kiss that reconciled her. She contrived, however, 
wid one excuse or another, to delay ’im for a week longer, an’ at last 
she ordered out ov ‘er stable a most beautiful horse, as white as the 
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driven snow, an’ sed, ‘ Now, O'Flaherty, be sure you'll be back to- 
morrow, an’, as you value your life, don’t dismount; if you once 
touch the earth, you'll never see me agin.’ 

‘¢ He promised to stick as close as a pocket to the horse’s back, an’ 
away he rode. When he came to the mouth o’ the cave, he was sur- 
prised to see the place kivered wid castles an’ ramparts, as they call 
*em, an’ several towers in ruins; for sure ’twas no place in the world 
but Dunamase where he was. Well, he thought all this mighty 
strange; but what made ’im wunder more nor any thing, was the 
people, who ran away from ’im, screaming as if they’d lost their na- 
thural senses. When he got on the road, a mail-coach passed ’im, 
an’ the guard cried out, § Who'll you vote for?’ while all the others 
were burstin’ their sides wid laughin’ at ‘im. ‘ Who'll I vote for? 
thought the prince; strange question mdeed; an’ then he began to 
think that it wasn’t in Ireland he was at all. Still, the sky was the 
same, the sun was the same, as he left ’em; an’, though the cabins 
hadn't undergone any altheration, the gintlemens’ houses were palaces 
compared wid what they were afore the battle o’ Clontarf: an’ be- 
sides, the fields were fenced in, there were no forests, an’, above 
all, the people weren't drest in the ould way, wid beards on their 
upper-lip as long as my arm. 

“ After goin’ a little farther, he met a man drivin’ a pig to the fair, 
an’ the pig, like a woman, beggin’ your pardon, genteels, would go 
every road but the right one. O'Flaherty, seein’ the man bothered, 
was for lightiu’ an’ helpin’ ’im; but, recollectin’ the words of the 
queen, he kept his toe in the sturrip an’ rode on. By and by he sees 
a horse an’ car overturned in the ditch, an’ the garsoon who was 
driven it axed ’im for help; but, sore aginst his grain, he culdn’t give 
it, bekase the queen had bid’im not. Not long afther he sees a man 
beatin’ his wife, while she was cryin’ meelah murdhur, an’ the prince 
was for lightin’ now in earnest; but agin he recollected what the 
queen sed, an’ turned a boddhered ear to the woman’s balhour, an’ 
rode his ways; an’ so he ought, for it’s a mortual bad thing to inter- 
fere tween man an’ wife. 

* Asluck would have’t, what should there be in Galloway just as 
he reached it but an election, an’ the boys were shoutin’ ‘ Martin, or 
somebody else, for ever,’ an’ there was the greatest fun in the world. 
But, begad, by and by there was a bit of a decent fight kicked up, 
an’ there was the puck to pay among the voters an’ the town’s-people. 
Q’Flaherty sat on his horse, wondherin’ at all he saw, when one man, 
wid his head in his fist, an’ he all over blood, cried out, ‘O, where are 
the O’Flaherties; will they see one ov ’emselves kilt by the spal- 
peens 0’ Galloway?’ The prince, poor fellow, couldn’t stand this; 
his blood flew into his heart, an’, forgettin’ the queen an’ all she sed, 
he jumped upon the ground to assist the O’Flaherties; but he hadn’t 
well touched the earth, when, from a fine young fellow, he turned 
into an ould, ould man entirely, an’ in a few minutes died up; not, 
—— afore he had told ’em that Balldearg would be wid us in a 
jitfey. 

‘‘ So you see,” continued Ned, ‘* O’Flaherty had been wid the 
‘ good people;’ an’, though he thought ’twasn’t a fortnight, ’twas 
more nor a thousand years; an’ he might have staid there for ever, 
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ony he wanted to see his fadher; an’ he might have gone back again, 


ony he couldn't stand by an’ see an O'Flaherty insulted.” 

«Och ay,” said an old woman, ‘* the O Flaherties were always 

llows.” 

oa Fine fellows, indeed,” said another; ‘‘ I wondher what were they 
to the Jovces. Didn’t M‘Mara, afther bein’ a slave in Algiers wid 
the murdherin’ Turks, travel through Spain till a great big eagle flew 
over ’im, an’ tould ’im where he'd get oceans of money buried in the 
earth; an’, whin he took it up, didn’t he come home an’ build ail the 
walls an’ castles in Galloway!” 

«« Faith an’ that’s as true as you're sittin’ there,” said long Jem; 
‘‘an’ what was it, afther all, to what Margaret na Drehide* done? 
Didn’t she build in one week all the bridges in the county Gallo- 
way? an’ didn’t the same eagle let fall in her lap, as she sat over- 
lookin’ the men, a ring, the bare touch of which would restore a dead 
man to life? an’ weren't these Joyces? Och! O’Flaherties weren't 
bad in their way, but, troth, they were nothin’ to Joyces.” 

‘¢ Musha tatteration to you an’ your Joyces, Jem; ent we to have 
nere a bit ov a dance to-night.” 

This indirect challenge was immediately accepted, and all the 
young fellows present sprung on their feet; with equal pleasure, but 
with less agility, the elders followed their example, and in a few mi- 
nutes partners were ranged opposite to each other, preparatory to a 
country dance. ‘There was neither fiddler nor piper present; but an 
old woman supplied the place with a jig—a kind of oral music, 
which I am unable to describe. We—for l was one of the dancers— 
moved gallanty enough up and down the road for about aa hour and 
a half, and, when we had pretty well fatigued ourselves, we piously 
fell into the train of a venerable old man, who marched round the fire, 
each persou holding a stone to his right ear, and saying such prayers 
as he thought proper. On the ninth revolution the master of the ce- 
remonies stopped; so did we; and, turning our faces to the fire, we 
flung into it, all at once, the stones we had held so religiously to our 
ears. This done, every one present snatched a ** brone’”’ from the 
embers, and, as they passed their ‘‘ patch” of potatoes, corn, or iiax, 
on their way home, they flung it in, to preserve the fruits of the earth 
from ‘** blast.” 

Idolatrous! psha! What I witnessed only proved to me the sim- 
plicity of their lives and the antiquity of their race. I could live for 
ever among them. 
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THE HINDOCO WINDOW. 


[“ On the first of the month a warrior died, and was burnt in a well: his wife, 
prior to his death, told him she would go with him, and the same night dreamt 
he came to her, when asleep, and asked her why she was not coming. Upon 
this she arose, and, giving her child to the family, proceeded to the tank near 
the village, where her husband had been burnt: she broke from her father and 
brother, and plunged into the pit, when, dreadful to relate, oil, ghee, and wood 
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* Margaret of the Bridges. For an account of this lady see the excellent his- 
tory already quoted in the notes. 
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where thrown upon her by a few people. In a few minutes all was consumed 
to ashes, without a groan ora shriek. The poor creature was only thirteen 
years of age, and had one child."—From the Caleutta Journal, 1822.] 


In the pit was the warrior laid, 
And the funeral service past o’er; 

Soon a handful of cinder and ashes display’d 
What was human and manful before. 


Does he sleep in his fiery grave, 
Unwept, unlamented, unsung; 

Or does tearful hypocrisy publicly lave 
The tomb where his relics are flung ? 


No, no,—there’s a sorrow untold, 
Deep, silent, and gushing with woe, 

Which the breast will not breathe, nor the bosom unfold, 
While the heart lies breaking below. . 


Such, such is the sorrow that eats, 
Sad widow, thy delicate frame; 
And vainly thy pitying sire entreats, 
And vainly thy brother may blame. 


’Tis night—and thy desolate bed 
Is silent and lone as the tomb, 

And deep in the silk hast thou buried thy head, 
Lest thy fancy should people the gloom. 


And haply thy wandering thought 
May recall when, with all thy charms, 
Rich-laden with beauty and love, thou wert brought; 
And resigned to thy warrior’s arins, 


But why dost thou start from thy dream ? 
What fixes thy watery eye? 

Does some loved apparition enlighten its beam, 
And smother that anguished sigh? 


«¢ | come to thee”’ (hast thou cried, 
And thy black eye flashing with fire) ; 

‘«¢ To follow thee, Kaspa, thy sorrowing bride 
Will encounter the funeral pyre!” 


"Tis morn—and thy little boy 
To thy brother thou hast resigned ; 

But his tears are all naught, for a frantic joy 
Pervades thy whole soul and thy mind. 


‘Oh! sister beloved, delay— 
Oh! imagine the scorching shroud— 
Live, live, and I'll bring thee a happier day, 
And blue skies undimm’d with a cloud.” 


«“ No, no,—I must haste to my love— 
He chid me last night as untrue ; 

I must haste to the lawns of the spicy grove— 
Dear father—dear brother—adieu !” 


She flies to the deep-yawning hole— 
What power of love can prevent her?>— 
Oil, ghee and wood down the cavern they roll, 
And the black flames burst from the centre ! 
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ITALY AND THE ITALIANS.* 


ITALY, during the last half dozen years, has been sO often described 
by the ignorant and malevolent, so often wilfully misrepresented for 
sinister and religious purposes, that it was with no very high expec- 
tations we took up the little volumes before us, which purpose to 
give a genuine picture of the * actual state” of the country. On 
opening them, however, we were somewhat startled at the following 
pretace: 


«“ The MS. of the work now offered to the public, I had submitted to the pe- 
rusal of a Catholic friend; and on asking his opinion of it, I was astonished to 
hear him say (alluding to the manner in which I had spoken of some of the reli- 
gious ceremonies and customs countenanced or permitted by the Italian clergy), 
that «1 should be supposed to have written for the Protestants, with a view to ob- 
tain their approbation.’ No: such motivescannot be attributed tome. Through- 
out the whole work I have, I trust, shown myself sufficiently independent of re- 
ceives notions and generally accredited opinions, to avoid any similar imputation. 
What Catholic can deny that abuses have existed, and do still exist, in Catholic 
DISCIPLINE? Against the DocTRINE of the church I have said nothing. In the 
title-page I have announced myself to be ‘an English Catholic : tat hold to be 
a sufficient declaration of my belief in all the doctrines of the Catholic church. 
No man declares himself to be ¢ an English Catholic,’ unless he conscientiously 
adopts the creed of that religion ; and in that creed seeks consolation for the loss of 
those civil rights—the proud inheritance of every Englishman, but from which Ae 
is debarred by his * tolerant’ fellow-countrymen.”—pp. Xv. Xvi. 


Is he an infidel in disguise? Is ‘* English Catholic’? merely a nom 
de guerre, the better to shoot his shafts with more effect at popes, 
cardinals, and monks? We think not: for our author is a lively, 
intelligent, harmless, traveller, very much in love with France, and 
French men, and French ladies, for which partiality he may be 
pardoned, when it is understood that he has got a Gallic education, 
not having been at his native country since childhood. We have no 
doubt whatever, that he is, what he professes himself to be, an 
‘* English Catholic;” and we are glad to find him speak with becom- 
ing independence of religious and politicalabuses, His strictures on 
the Papal church are sometimes fanciful, sometimes correct, but, on 
the whole, will serve to show that there is, in Catholic countries, 
much less “ scandal” than might be expected from the close alliance 
of church and state. As we are on the subject of religion, we shall 


give here our author's remarks on the clergy of Rume, and, first, of 
the Pope: 


“On the feast of S. Charles, the Pope officiated at high mass in the church de- 
dicated to that saint. This was the first time I had seen Leo XII.: his counte- 
hance appeared to me severe, but his features had in them nothing marquant or 
extraordinary. He seemed to suffer greatly from illness, and had, indeed, been 
confined ever since his election: he had, at that time, told the cardinals that 
‘ they were placing a corpse on the chair of S. Peter.’ As the custom of the 
Pope's being carried on men's shoulders was not, at the time I am speaking of, 
present to my mind, I did not at first perceive him as he was borne into the church. 
Indeed, a lady, who had been unable to discover him as he past down the aisle 
exclaimed, when I afterwards described to her what had been his situation, ‘ And 
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pray how should any one think of looking up there for him?” Such, however, is 
the custom, and it must be supposed that it cannot be deviated from. 

«« T, two days afterwards, met his holiness going to ride out: six carriages pre- 
ceded, and six followed, that of the Pope, which was drawn by six white horses, 
bearing white plumes. On each side of the train of carriages were running foot- 
men, drest in livery, and carrying staves.”—Vol, i. pp. 58, 59. 


His holiness is a great stickler for ancient customs: 


‘‘ Leo XII. is supposed to be a great admirer and advocate of the ancien ré- 
gime—of ancient manners and customs—and of wishing to bring his subjects to a 
preat severity of morals and appearance. Thus, according to the plan of reform, 
he has published adicts, by which he forbids drinking in wine-houses: those who 
are dry are obliged to buy, through a grate, the measure of wine; and either to 
drink it standing in the street, or to carry it home. You may conceive the discon- 
tent this ordonnance could not fail to cause amongst the lower classes: one or two 
shirri have been stabbed in a late contest in a Transteverian wine-shop. 

« A woman announced to me the other day, in great agitation, that an order 
was about to be published, commanding the different classes of subjects to wear 
particular dresses, by which they might be distinguished: my informer lamented, 
therefore, at the prospect of being obliged to cast aside all her present wardrobe, 
and considered how she should look when dressed in yellow stockings and a blue 
cap; for it had been settled what was to be the dress of each order. The whole, 
however, turned out to be a fudge; a Roman laugh against themselves and their 
condition. 

«« The promoter and encourager of these dispositions that are lent to the Pope, is 
said to be the Cardinal della Somaglia, the secretary of state. He is reported to 
have had the intention—but to have been deterred from it by embassies from the 
ditterent towns—of diminishing the public expenditure, by abolishing the charge 
of lamp-lighting: * because,’ he is related to have said, ¢ in Ais youth no streets 
were ever lighted at night, and that, nevertheless, all went on just as well.’ 

“IT now hear that the committee for vaccination has thus been lately sup- 
pressed, as an énnovation.”—Vol, i. pp. 124, 120. 


Some of his ordinances, however, are entitled to praise, though his 
holiness is by no means popular: 


“ Great alarm had been excited by the Pope’s known hostility to ladies,— 
whom he had refused to admit into his private chapel, or to receive at all, except 
in his garden,—and by his presumed intention of not reserving places for fo- 
reigners, to the exclusion of his own subjects. Under the administration of Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi, seats were, in every church, set apart for the English; while the 
Romans were unable to witness the offices of their religion. I have, therefore, 
scarcely ever met with a native who had seen the ceremonies of Holy week; while 
[ am assured that the English then took the liberty of carrying into the places par- 
titioned off for them, cold meat, fowls, and bread, which they eat during the time 
the offices were performing; throwing the bones and waste pieces on the floors of 
the churches, 

‘« These matters were, this year, arranged more justly ; and tickets of admission 
were indiscriminately given to Romans and foreigners: the latter of whom be- 
haved more decently than their reported wont.”—Vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 


_ Respecting the manners and dress of the cardinals, we have the 
following account: 


‘¢ The scarlet cloaks and ermine mantles of cardinals look grand and rich; but 
their ordinary dress—scarlet stockings, scarlet caps, and scarlet-bound coats—is 
far from — a dignified apparel. The wearers of this attire are, for the most 
part, quiet old men, careless of etiquette, and with easy, friendly manners. From 
different circumstances I see more of them than most English, and have experi- 
enced civility from many. I have heard a guordia nobile—when a Roman lady 
laughed at him for being an officer of the Pope's army—assert, in order to prove 
the majesty of the government for which he bore arms, that all tie cardinals were 
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172 Italy and the Italians. 
princes of the blood, since out of their number the sovereign was chosen. This 


‘oct in point of fact, and might serve a guardsman to repel a too-true jest; 
their ron living is not, beweraly very princely. Their carriages are generally 


; , on icular occasions, each cardinal is attended by three, 

aoenl by aan eta At the foot of their stairs isa letter-box, fixed 
inst the wall, but which is now never made use of. In their ante-room—in 
which stands a throne, with a canopy above it, a privilege enjoyed by the ante- 
rooms of most or all Roman princes—in thcir ante-room is found a man—gene- 
rally a tailor—who sits at work over a large pan of lighted cinders, invariably used 
by the servantsof Rome. This man either desires the visitor to walk on, or points 
to a large book and inkstand, requesting him to inscribe his name. lf his emi- 
nence receives, livery servants, in the next room, announce the name to the secre. 
tary, commonly a young priest, or to the waiting gentleman, who, drest in a black 
court coat, sword, buckles, &c., leads the visitor through a suit of apartments, ge- 
nerally hung with old-fashioned ware to a small cabinet at the other end, in 
which the cardinal is usually found seated behind a huge desk, covered with appropriate 
materials. His eminence then comes forward, holds out his hand, expecting it to 
be kissed, but, in case such should not be the taste of the visitor, he receives a re- 
spectful shake with more humility and courtsey than the “ Author of Waverley” 
attributes to the cardinal of “* Redgauntlet:” but the cardinal of ‘ Redgauntlet” 
was, in fact, a prince of the blood; whercas it requires the arguments of modern 
Romans to prove that the cardinals are so en masse. I say en masse, because one 
prince of a sovereign house has donned the purple---whether from humility or 
ambition I do not pretend to judge. If for the latter reason, the plan is well 
imagined ; but the other cardinals are supposed to be sufficiently resolved against 
compromising, even in appearance, the independence of the church.”---Vol. i. p. 47. 


The author, of course, visited St. Peter’s : 


‘«¢ It was not without a presentiment of disappointment that I lifted up the heavy 
screen that closed over one of the doors of the church: as it fell back from my 
hand, unaccustomed to its weight, ‘it struck against my hat, which I disembar- 
rassed from it with no small ditliculty. This event would have heen suificient to 
put to flightall expectant enthusiasm, if such had oppressed me. Nevertheless, I 
could not walk down the centre of the building, without being overpowered by the 
majesty of the whole; I had not suflicient sang-froid to examine the details, I 
proceeded to pay my devotions at the tomb of the apostles: when I knelt down, 
my mind was too much exalted, too much overwhelmed by admiration, for me to 
be able to collect my ideas into any distinct form of prayer; but, on rising up, I 
found that I had been repeating, without intending it, without being conscious of 
what I was doing, the hymn, “ Gloria in excelsis Deo,” the last verse of which 
still lingered on my lips. I mention this as a proof of the effect that the first sight 
of this temple cannot fail to produce.” 

He finds fault, however, with the building, and subsequently with 
the music performed in Italian churches, as well as the kind of vocal 
oy me which are to be found in the Papal states. We agree with 

im here; the thing is really and truly scandalous. ‘ A short time 
since,” he observes, ‘* Lady » mentioning that a friend in Englaad 
had requested her to bring back some Italian church music, asked me, 
as a Catholic, what she had best procure. 1 recommended some 
waltzes, and NRossini’s opera of Semiramis, as being the sort of music 
most frequently performed in Italian churches. In F rance, at mili- 
tary masses, I have heard the band strike up, immediately aftcr the 
consecration, the well-known air Di piacer mi balza il cor; and, at 
other times, play the music of the Trionfo di Bacco, a ballet I have 
seen at St. arlo. Would not the purging the Catholic worship of 
these abuses, which itself condemns, but which render it ridiculous in 
the eyes of the undistinguishing and narrow-minded philosophers of 
the age, a class in which, unless the clergy look better to it, the 
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whole Christian people will, before long, be comprehended,—would 
not, I demand, this be as effectual a means of inspiring respect for the 
religion, as the forbidding of certain books, and the making a certain 
number of Papal singers ?” 

Although under no apprehension for Christianity from the attacks 
of philosophers, we admit that there is some apprehension of ‘ scan- 
dal” from the unnatural practice here alluded to. 

On Christmas morning our author went to church, and saw none of 
that confusion and scandal which #rotestant authors have described 
as existing at midnight mass : 


«¢ You have probably heard,” says he, “ of the midnight mass, which, in Ca- 
tholic countries, is usually celebrated on the night of Christmas-day. This cus- 
tom I had often heard blamed, as giving rise to much confusion and scandal in 
the churches. Wishing toascertain whether this report were true or not, I attended 
on the 25th, at the midnight mass, performed in the church of 8S. Luigi de Fran- 
cessi. It was full of people of all classes; mass was sung by the Abbé Duc de 
Rohan, and the greatest order and decency prevailed: the assembly behaved full 
as devoutly as they would have done had the hour been mid-day instead of mid- 
night. 

" On the morning after, I was at the church of 8. M. Maggiore, to see exposed, 
under one of the altars, what is said to be a part of the cribb in which the infant 
Jesus was laid. A crystal case, ornamented with gold too closely wrought for an 
thing to be distinguishable within it, was pointed out to me. For the identity of 
such relics we have the continued belief of successive ages; these ages may, it is 
true, have been deceived; but many of the objects exposed to their veneration 
may also, with great probability, have been preserved by the primitive Christians 
of Syria, who were 2 portée to judge of their merits, and who could not easily be 
imposed upon. With the spread of the Christian religion these objects were trans- 
ported into other countries, and received on the evidence of the faithful of the 
East. When, however, there is any reasonable cause of incredulity, it should be 
attended to, in defiance of popular belief. Thus, in the case of the scala santa— 
holy staircase—said to be the same that our Saviour passed over in the house of 
Pontius Pilate. But after the entire destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, after a 
plough had passed over the line of its walls, how did S. Ielen, the mother of 
Constantine, recognise these steps? The devout ascend them on their knees ; and 
many English Protestants do the same, and then glory in the feat they have per- 
formed. It happened the other day, that two young Englishmen passed before 
the place at the same moment when an old man and woman were knecling down 
on the lowest step: they arrested the attention of the Englishmen, who immedi- 
ately laid a bet on the two performers; who, unconscious of the importance of 
speed, quietly ascended the staircase, repeating the accustomed prayers. The 
wager turned, therefore, on which of the two should first reach the top of the steps. 
They—the English—stood below, each loudly exulting, and doubling his wager, 
as his protegé or protegée gained the advance.”—Vol. i. pp. 83—85. 


And he very properly observes, 


‘“‘ It is by these manners that the English alienate the minds of the people of 
every country they visit: there was not, I believe, in Rome, a single cardinal but 
had heard of this wager; it was related even to the Pope himself; for when it had 
been told to one, it was naturally repeated as a further proof of the insular and 
impertinent spirit of English travellers. These English have lately run in great 
numbers to witness the professions of various young women on their entering 
convents. The sight is, indeed, interesting and afiecting, and the pity of our 
countrymen is greatly excited on seeing the hair of the vzctzm (as they term her) 
cut oil; but, as the sacrifice is at present voluntary,—the abuses which existed in 
this matter before the French revolution having been corrected,—the compassion 
of the beholders is, probably, uncalled for. In France vows are made for’ limited 
time only; and ifany member of a religious order chooses to break these vows, 
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and quit his convent, the atfair rests with his own constience, as the governient 
very properly declines to interfere.”"—Vol. i. pp. 85, 86. 


The following will appear curious and gratifying to many of our 
readers : 


« The 6th, the Epiphany, was a feast at the Propaganda. I went, in the morn- 
ing, to the chapel of the College. On entering, I was at first astonished at seeing 
mass performed by a black priest—an Ethiopian ; but I soon perceived an Assy- 
rian priest, an American bishop, and an Arabian archbishop, each celebrating the 
sacrifice in the dress, language, and according to the rites used in his country, 
For ‘ the church, to prevent the frequent changes to which the modern languages 
are subject, allows in her office only the Chaldaic or modern Hebrew, which is 
the ancient sacred language; the Greek, the language of the pilosophers and all 
the Oriental schools; Latin, the language of the learned in the West; and the 
Sclavonian.’ This measure you Protestants find great fault with; and would wish 
rather that the office had been translated into the dialect of every barbarous horde 
that successively made its appearance, and was converted to the Catholic faith; 
and that a committee of ‘ maestri di lingua’—teachers of languages—had_ been 
appointed to vary and correct the newly translated prayers, in proportion to the 
changes and ameliorations made in primitive language during its progress and gra- 
dual refinement into polished Bohemian, Moravian, Polish, Muscovian, and half 
a dozen others, all different dialects of the Sclavonian tongue. But, at the same 
time that you blame this restriction of the Catholic church, you yourselves preach 
to the Irish in a foreign, an unknown, and unintelligible dialect, against the into- 
lerance of the Papists, who refuse to pray in the language of the people. 

‘«« The different rites and ceremonies performed in the chapel of the Propaganda 
were, however, more impressive than any thing of the sort 1 ever witnessed; and 
strikingly ig the triumph of the Christian religion: justifying its app. lla- 
tion of Catholic, by recalling one of the proofs of its truth—a proof, or at least a 


strong ground of probability, which sECONDARY CAUSEs cannot destroy.”"— 
Vol. i. p. 86. 


What follows is not less interesting : 


«In the afternoon, all the College was assembled together; and one student of 
each country pronounced his translation, into his own language, of an ode suited 
to the occasion; the which ode was thus repeated in twenty-six different dialects. 
Of all these reciters, a fine lrish youth—for there are in the College schools of 
Irish and Scotch, whom the party-spirited policy of England banishes irom their 
country, to which they are afterwards to return in the character of missionaries— 
an Irish youth seemed the most patriotic; for, after ending his declamation, he 
sent forth a shout of ¢ Erin go brah!’ which drew down the applause—but it was 
an applause mingled with pity—of the assembly.”"—Vol. i. p. 88. 

Bravo! When this ‘ Irish youth” is on his way home, we beg 
that he may honour us with his company to dinner. Real mountain 
dew shall supersede the juice of the grape, and a host of our contri- 
butors shall meet him to drink, ‘ Erin go brah.” Paddy is the same 
all over the world—a patriot from his cradle. 

In his eighth letter our author says, 


«| yesterday visited many curious—but which are at Rome second-rate— 
antiquities, My tour commenced with the church of S. Anthony: it was the féte 
of that saint. As I drove up to the door of the church, a priest appeared, dressed 
in a gown and stole, and accompanied by a clerk holding a vase of holy water: 
he pronounced a few prayers, and then besprinkled my horses with the water: he 
performed the whole ceremony with the greatest discretion and devotion. « But,” 
said an old Scotch general to me, ‘what ad—d mummery it is! Why they 
drive their asses and pigs to be blessed.’ * Well, and why not? You yourself 
think it very right and proper to say grace over a good ham, when vou sit down 
to dinner; here they bless the ham when alive. What is the difference? At 
reste, this same custom exists in some parts of Auvergne in France.” 
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Now for the carnival : 


« Have late tourists given descriptions of the Carnival at Rome? I am, 
from the reasons I hav2 apres | mentioned, unable to answer to myself this ques- 
tion; and shall, therefore, send youa short account of this gay season. It was 
not, however, the first of the sort | had witnessed: walking, two years before, on 
the terrace of Nice, to view the ugly, ill-sustained masks below, 1 heard an Irish 
lady ask the person she was walking with, ‘ Don’t you think they are the greatest 
fools on earth?” ‘* Why, madam,’ replied the gentleman she addressed, ‘1 was 
going to make a very unpolite speech, but what do you think of us who are look- 
ing at them ?’ Though perfectly agreeing with the opinion of this cavalier, I have 
again been a spectator of some of these rejoicings, and wish to make you participate 
in the ennuz they cause; though it is not necessary to descend to the festivities of 
masquerading to be convinced that man is more to be pitied ia his pleasures than 
in his misfortunes, according to the sentiment of Pascal. 

«¢ The space of time known by the appellation of Carnival, is included between 
the 6th of January—the feast of the Epiphany, or Twelfth Night—and Ash Wed- 
nesday, the first day of Lent. But the masquerading, and other public amuse- 
ments of the people, do not commence till a few days before Shrove Tuesday. At 
Rome, the scene of these follies is the Corso,—the rendezvous of all the world, 
masked or unmasked, in carriages or onfoot. On one of the days of thelast week, 
I proeeeded to the Piazza del Popolo, and took my in the file of carriages. 
Two hours after, | had nearly reached the Piazza di Venezia, at the other wd of 
the ugly, ill-built street of the Corso, a distance of three quarters of a mile. The 
pleasures of this drive were derived from the crowds of people who, disguised in 
various manners, paraded up and down the street; for the most part in perfect 
silence, and none of them in the least endeavouring to support the character proper 
to their garb. Boys ran through the crowd and offered for sale large papers of 
bonbons—sugar-plums—made of sweetened lime: all actors in the scene bought 
of these donbons, and threw them, with greater or less force, at their passing friends 
and acquaintance. As these sugar-plums are not small, and as furious battles—in 
which they replace other shot—are often carried on, particularly by the English, 
eyes are sometimes knocked out, and less material damage is often given and re- 
ceived. In the mean time, children run between the wheels of the carriages, and 
the feet of the horses, and collect into other papers the dondons that whiten and 
conceal the pavement. But it is a positive fact, that, without the English—who 
are, by most foreigners, thought to be so grave, so serious, so thoughtful—this 
bonbon pelting would, long since, have been discontinued: the Romans patronise 
it but little, while the English carry it on, with all the fury and boisterousness of 
school-boys, to the very great annoyance of most of the Italians.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 10O9—112. 


And this is the humour of the carnival! Oh! there is also horse- 
racing, but very uninteresting, for there are no riders. 

Though evidently a man of taste and discernment, our author felt 
disappointed with the exhibitions and antiquities of Rome. Many of 
the pictures which he had heard praised so much were not calculated 
to heighten his enthusiasm; the celebrated library of the Vatican is 
not open to the public—hardly to any one; and admittance is denied 
to several of the depositories of paintings and statues; even those ex- 
hibited publicly, once a week, are huddled together without taste, and 
are left without any one to take care of them. The “ eternal city” 
itself is not exactly what our school-boy dreams have depicted it. 
The following will sound harshly to the admirers of Roman literature : 


“From S. Maria Maggiore I passed aw hazard through a number of dirty 
streets, which brought me to the point at which I most wished to arrive—the 
Forum Romanum. I needs must say, that here disappointment was the promi- 
nent feeling: and what a disappointment! Though well acquainted with every 
monument I was to meet with, I walked over the ground, astonished at finding 
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them so much ruined. Columns falling from the ravages of time, but braced up 
with modern iron work; walls tottering for want of this very iron work, torn 
away by the ancestors of those who now replace it; one half of a building 
destroyed to construct palaces for those whose successors NOW prop U ) the remain- 
ing half with the greatest care and attention; one race of men building altars in 
veneration of the victims slain for the amusement of a former race ; the triumphal 
monuments of one age destroyed to adorn those of another—too barbarous to 
suffice itself to itself, while other arches, raised to record other victories, are mu- 
tilated hy the shabby and parsimonious attempts made at this moment to preserve 
them; in short, ‘admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep, for here there is much 
matter for all feeling.’ The best description of the Roman Forum is contained in 
that simple, historical, and, at the sametime, prophetic line--- 


: ‘ Passimque armenta videbant — 
Romanoque Foro, et lautis mugire carinis.’ 


More than this can be told you by a guide-book only. The Forum, though still 
used as an ox market, has in a great measure lost the denomination of Campo 
Vaccino. 

«‘] returned along the Via Sacra, and went out at what is now the northern end 
of the Foro Romano. How much I had lost, but how much also [ had acquired, 
during the short hour I had passed within its limits! All my ‘sixth-form notions,’ 
all my enthusiasm, all my dreams, were broken in upon and vanished. 1 had 
entered it, exalted hy the very thought of where I was; I had passed between the 
trees as if intruding on a ground sacred to classical recollections; I had hurried, 
with a feverish impatience, from one ruin to another; and I left it, myself and 
every thing else lowered in my own opinion ; discontented with myself for having 
conceived such high notions of the place; discontented with the place for not 
having equalled the ideas I had been taught to form of it; regretting that I had 
come to Rome, since the knowledge of the reality had deprived me of my enthu- 
siastic and more pleasing suppositions; yet pleased with being bereaved of them, 
and with being ow unable to give way to others on the future; for the Roman 
Forum was the death-stroke to my curiosity, but gave a just level to my expec- 
tations.” —Vol. i. pp. 37—40. 


Subsequently he confesses— 


«1 was satiated with religious ceremonies, antiquities, and galleries of paintings ; 
but, above all, [ was tired of being enclosed in a dirty town—and I know none 
more filthy than Rome, in every street of which -* za#nondezzaro—dunghill’ is 
inscribed on a wall, while on the pavement below a large reeking heap of stinkin 
rubbish attests the attractive powers of the spot :—I was tired of a town surround 
by an abandoned desert, as uninteresting as the sands of Arabia, and more distress- 
ing from the absence of past and possible fertility.”"—Vol.i. pp. 144, 145. 


And again— 


« You are doubtless shocked at the epithet of sigAts being applied to the monu- 
ments of RomME? So should I have been six months ago. A short time before I 
arrived at Rome, and when my mind was exalted by the usual expectation, a per- 
son, who had visited the ruins of Greece and Palmyra, offended my enthusiasm by 
assuring me that it would be entirely extinguished before I should have passed 
three months in the centre of what ¢hen excited it; but when the same person 
added, that there were, in Italy, very few objects of antiquity entitled to admira- 
tion, I listened to him only as to one indulging in the contemplation of the wider 
circle through which his own curiosity had impelled him. Such were, at that 
time, my ideas; at present ] am more inclined to do justice to his opinions, and 
adopt the same sentiments. Vasi, in his Guide of Rome, allows eight days for 
visiting ad/ the ancient and modern monuments: /e of course mentions many 
things that can present little attraction to the ordinary spectator; and were a 
man to select from his enumeration those objects only which are interesting to 
most travellers---well-informed, but not blinded by the love and admiration of 
every thing ancient,---he would then find eight days fully sufficient for him to be 
well acquainted with ancient and modern Rome. 
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«‘ For a longer residence, Rome is most uninviting: besides the dreariness of 
the country around, the ¢ristesse of the place must gain upon the stranger, how- 
ever unwilling to give way to it; and, instead of insinuating itself into his affec- 
tions, it will daily appear to him more repulsive. 1 now persuade myself, that the 
common people, the beasts of burden, even the dogs, have a peculiar appearance of 
melancholy and ennui; and such I really believe to be the case."’ 


In May, 1824, he removed to Naples, and considers the climate 
much preferable to that of Rome. But, alas! the paternal govern- 
ment of the pious Ferdinand had rendered the Neapolitans as misera; 
ble and discontented as it was possible for subjects to be. We have 
some disgusting anecdotes of this holy ligitimate; his amusement, on 
coming to the throne, was tossing those whose forms displeased him 
in a blanket; and, in after age, he delighted himself with shooting 
biack pigs! Cobbett would be quite charmed with his anti-liberal 
principles in trade and commerce; for Ferdinand manufatured every 
thing himself, except silk, the fabrication of which was committed to 
the superintendance of the queen. As might be expected, the em 
are truly miserable; the fertile plains are left uncultivated, whilst the 
peasantry are starving on the mountains. The following is our au- 
thor’s description of a village :— 

« Though in the month of May, I found the weather too hot for promenades @ 
pied: I therefore turned back, and entered the small village on the Pozzuoli side of 
the Grotto. ‘This village---of Fuori Grotta,---although similar to all those in the 
environs of Naples, is not, however, less curious on that account, and will serve 
to give an idea of the others. Narrow, dirty, irregular, ill-paved streets, are bor- 
dered by houses one story high, raised about twelve feet from the ground, and the 
gray walls of which are daubed in every direction with white crosses; surrounded 
by children---the younger of whom are dressed in a small shirt, or often without 
any clothing at all---are women who, covered with rags, either spin before their 
houses, or, seated on the threshold of their doors,---at the imminent risk of being 
overturned by the pigs that pass in and out of the house—louse the heads of their 
female companions, who kneel before them, and rest their faces in their laps; 
while their husbands, with red caps on their heads, and brown great-coats thrown 
carelessly over their shoulders, form themselves into circles, and make the streets 
resound with their noisy game of da mora; near them, a post of ten or fifteen 
Austrian soldiers, all drest with the most minute cleanliness, some of whom lie 
asleep on benches, others play at bowls, and mix their German exclamation with 
those of the Neapolitans; and hard by, a sentinel, overpowered with ennui, pacing 
to and fro before his box, looking on the scene before him—so different from those 
of his native country—and * wondering how the devil he got there:’ such is the 
exact appearance of this village."—Vol. i. pp. 178, 179. 

It is gratifying, however, to know that the Neapolitans are not, no 
more than the other Italians, satisfied with the existing state of things; 
they look forward to better times; and, notwithstanding all the 
sneers which have been cast upon them, they seem able to regain and 
retain liberty : 


“‘ The religious belief of the Italians is like that of the greater part of the world; 
with this difference, however—it is free from scepticism. ‘They receive, and pro- 
fess to believe, all the articles of the Catholic faith; they question nothing, they 
doubt of nothing, they deny nothing, they admit every thing; but this admission, 
this belief, alters nothing in their morals or conduct; they themselves never think 
on it; they have been brought up so; they have been told that this is the religion 
they are to belong to; they see it professed by all around them; none do, none 
ever have, arraigned its truth: they have never been called upon to decide 
between adverse opinions, and they therefore allow those they found to ¢ontinue 
as a matter of course. Although many adopt the modern spirit of philosophy, 
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the lity seem to think their easy and inconclusive manner of professing 
ihe established religion to be less troublesome than would be a philosophical 
opposition.”---Vol. 1i. pp. 118, 119. 


This, be it observed, relates to the higher classes; the poor are 
more decidedly religious : 


«© The common people of Naples are, I think, devout ; their behaviour in the 
churches is parti y decorous, and contradicts the assertions I have heard to 
the contrary. It is a striking sight to observe, when the Host is carried to sick 

all the people in the street fall on their knees, the military posts turn out, 
and present arms at the sound of the drum, the carriage stop short, and the occu- 
piers incline their heads, or even kneel within them.”* —Vol. ii. p. 110. 


Respecting Neapolitan preachers, we have the following: they are 
not, it seems, all Keoghs : 


«¢ Much has been said by tourists about Italian preaching ; that of Naples has, 
in particular, been held up toridicule, It is true that it is very different from that 
of other countries; so much so, that, before reaching this place, the method fol- 
lowed by Italian preachers did not strike me as extraordinary. Here, I own, it is 
sometimes truly astonishing ; but if the priests find that their violent gestures, their 
halloing, their howling, their sobbing, and all their other extravagancies, produce 
the desired effect on the audience, why should they not employ them? Is not 
their only aim directed at the hearts of their hearers? It is to be lamented that 
their only hearers should be of that class of society, and so educated, as to find 
this sort of eloquence most persuasive ; but, such being the case, I like and approve 
of their method. It is, however, not generally followed: on more ordinary and 
quiet occasions, I have heard my curé stand before the altar, and talk very rea- 
sonably in good Italian. When he reached any argumentative passage, which 
he particularly wished to inculcate on his parishioners, he would say, ‘ But, in 
order that you may understand ¢Azs perfectly, I will repeat it to you in Neapo- 
litan.” When he quoted his text, or any sentence, in Latin, he added, ‘ Direte, 
Padre, cosa vuol dire? You will say, Father, what does it mean? Ashpetta, 
mo velo dico—wait, I'll tell you directly—moa. This style may be found too 
familiar? He was preaching to the fishermen of the Chiaja.”---Vol. ii. pp. 121---3, 


A word or two about monks and miracles: 


** I believe that the remarks of English travellers on the ¢ dirty, lazy monks," 
apply generally to these Capucins, one of whom now stood on the rock before 
me, As to their dirtiness, poverty is the spirit of their order ; before the institu- 
tion of which, all convents, if not exclusively reserved for nobles, required of those 
admitted into their communities, at least a good education and a dowry more or 
less considerable. St. Francis, therefore, founded his order chiefly for the recep- 
tion of the poorer classes, of working men and peasants, who are certainly capable 
of as much devotion as the higher ranks of society ; and, owing to the strictness 
of its rules, and to its being unable to possess any landed property---its members 
subsisting only on voluntary charitable eontributions---this order is mainly sup- 
plied by poor men. Then, as to their /azzness, these Capucin convents have 
generally very large parishes attached to them, which are served, with great zeal 
and attention, by their priests. Yet an Italian secular priest remarked to me--- 
for the secular have a sort of enmity against the conventual clergy---that St. 
Francis was very ‘ astuto---cunning,’ in not having allowed his order to possess 
landed property; as, on that account, no one had any interest in dispersing it, and, 
pee yy ore : ~ others, cae always the first to re-establish itself. One 
would, however, have expected ‘cunning’ to be the last epi ied to the 
founder ‘of this useful etdes of self-denial. , lg I 

‘‘ Being now on religious subjects, I must speak of one which I ought to have 
before mentioned to you—namely, the liquefaction of the blood of S, Januarius. 
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This liquefaction---or, at least, the prayers for the or lace for 
eight successive days in the month of May ; from the 19th to the 26th of Septem- 
ber; and on the 16th of December---the féte patronale. On one of these da 

1 was present at the church, the Cathedral. 1 was before rather inclined to credit 
the suppositions usually made, in order to account for the melting of the substance 
without having recourse to supernatural interference, for which, in this * enligh- 
tened age,’ a particular dislike is manifested. Yet the greatest proof against the 
miracle which I have heard brought forward, is the story of the blood having 
melted owing to French influence: this story, of which so many different accounts 
have been profusely given and eagerly believed, is related as follows, in a work®, 
the authors of which have probably transcribed what was supposed to be the true 
version of the occurrence. ‘ Several minutes had passed, without the liquefaction 
taking place ; the president of the governments then approached the Cardinal, and 
told him in a low voice, showing a pistol he held in his hand, but so that the 
Cardinal alone could see it, ‘‘ My Lord, be quick, let the blood melt, or your 
Eminence has ceased to live.” The miracle took place immediately, and the 
Cardinal, addressing himself to the multitude, who displayed their Joys said to 
them, ‘ You see it, my brethren, our great Saint we//s the revolution. 

«‘ This anecdote has been often brought forward as an indisputable proof of 
the non miracle. But where is the proof that the eee would not have 
taken place wzthout the interference of the French pistol, which, as the officiating 
Cardinal must have been well assured, the French were too good politicians 
to make use of, at the risk---or rather with the certainty---of exciting an insurrec- 
tion, the very thing they were afraid of? So much for proofs from French inter- 
vention. Three different keys of the place in which the blood is preserved are 
kept by three different orders---ofthe Canons of the Cathedral, of the other priests 
of the town, and the Cavalieri---nobles: these three ay mere have often had 
serious quarrels and controversies amongst themselves, during which the secret, 
if there had been any, must have transpired. When the blood is to be brought 
forth, a deputation is sent, by each of these three orders, to present its key: it, the 
blood, is then approached to the head of St. Januarius, which is kept in a rich 
case; litanies and other prayers are sung by the priests and by the anxious and 
deafening voices of the Neapolitan people, and, after a greater or less length of 
time, the liquefaction does, or does not, take place. As the people are scarcely 
ever near enough to the altar to be able to see themselves if the miracle has taken 
place, it often Teypens that the bells are rung, the 7’e Deum is chanted, and 
they are told that the blood Aas melted, when the contrary is the case: this ma 
be seen from the journal of the miracle, kept in the Cathedral, and in which al 
the particulars of each melting or not melting have been noted for the two last 
centuries, 

«¢ When I witnessed the liquefaction, the people were admitted near the altar ; 
the blood, when first brought forth, was shown to them congealed ; and, after it 
had melted, the bottle was carried round to them to kiss; which they did quietly, 
and without any of those scenes of confusion and disturbance so often described. 
But as the form of the bottle which contains the blood is of importance, from the 
impression it may be supposed to receive from external application or atmosphere, 
I will endeavour to delineate it to you. A glass case, about eight inches long and 
three broad, ornamented with silver, and the lower end of which terminates in a 
perpendicularly projecting silver handle, contains two small glass bottles, each of 
which is about halt full of a purple liquid---or congealed substance---on the sur- 
face of which dust and small bits of straw are seen to float. The warmth of the 
pniest’s hand, or of lighted tapers, could, therefore, have no effect through this 
double case. 

“‘ T had myself little curiosity to behold the liquefaction; butI attended at the 
request of a good Protestant friend, who had witnessed it the day before, and who, 
though unwilling to profess a belief in miraculous interposition, 2 he allowed that 
he could in no other manner account for what he had seen, You guess before 


— 
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now that lam more’ inclined to see the performance in this Lighe Sam : endea- 
vour to explain it by reasoning: this you will attribute to the - “oe | profess ; 
and, when I tell you, that, except those of scripture, nO miracles, however well 
sved. are received as of faith by the Catholic church, you, a Protestant, will 
Debate, + acquainted with the religious belief of the Catholi 
answer, that you are better acquainted with the religious } C8, 
than any member of that religion can himself be. ‘This is the usual way in which 
those of your ‘ persuasion’ argue these matters. — But now that I have related in 
what manner the liquefaction of the blood of Saint J anuarius takes place, I leave 
it to yourself to determine, if any thing can account for it more easily than super. 
natural interference; unless, indeed, frost and thaw can be brought to bear on 
the question. But it is now so long since I have seen either of these, to me, 
strange phenomena, that I have almost forgotien their effect on water; Lam, 
therefore, still less able to say what it would be on é/ood. 

«« At Pozzuoli is a stone on which fell some drops of the blood of St. Janua- 
rius: these are said to dissolve, whenever that of Naples melts. 

«¢ I shall conclude this subject with a quotation from Butler's ‘ Lives of the 
Saints ;’ a work which—known and esteemed all over the Continent—you are, 
of course, unacquainted with, although it does as much honour to English litera- 
ture, as any in which learning and assiduous inquiry are chiefly demanded,— 
* The standing miracle, as it is called by Baronius, of the blood of St. Januarius 
liquefying cad boiling up at the approach of the martyx’s head, is likewise very 
famous. The fact is attested by Baronius, Ribadeneira, and innumerable other 
eye-witnesses, Of all nations and religions, many of whom most attentively exa- 
mined all the circumstances. Certain Jesuiis, sent by F. Ballandus to Naples, 
were allowed by the Archbishop, Cardinal Philamarini, to see this prodigy; the 
minute description of the manner in which it is performed is related by them in 
the Life of F. Ballandus, It happens equally in all seasons of the year, and in 
variety of circumstances. The same is done on extraordinary occasions, at the 
discretion of the Archbishop. This miraculous solution and ebullition of the 
blood of St. Januarius is mentioned by Pope Pius I., when he speaks of the reign 
of Alphonsus I. of Arragon, King of Naples, in 1450: Angelus Cato, an eminent 

hysician of Salerno, and others, mention it in the same century. Almost two 
a years before that epoch, historians take notice, that King Charles I. of 
Anjou coming to Naples, the Archbishop brought out the head and blood of this 
martyr. The continuation of the Chronicle of Maraldus says the same was done 
upon the arrival of King Roger; who venerated these relics in 1140. Falco of 
Benevento relates the same thing. From several circumstances this miracle is 
traced much higher; and it is said to have regularly happened on the annual 
feast of St. Januarius, and on that of the translation of his relics, from the time of 
that translation, about the year 400.’ 

«¢ Some English tourist has published, that, in one of the churches of Naples, 
was kept a feather, ¢ moulted’ or plucked, it seems that it was not decided which, 
from the wing of the Angel Raphael. Anxious to ascertain the truth of this 
assertion, [ made inquiries, and was assured that no such relic existed. I then 
demanded the meaning of figures, representing the Blessed Virgin, being dressed 
in clothes said to have been worn by Aer herself. Iwas answered, that these 
clothes had been taken from particular statues of the Blessed Virgin, kept in any 
particular — Of how much amusement would the English public be de- 
prived, if English tourists would make these inquiries, before inserting their 
sneers at what they themselves do not understand, but the which sneers will, they 
are well aware, interest theirequally ignorant readers! Adieu.”---Vol. ii pp. 68---77. 


Being in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, our author paid a visit to 
the crater of the volcano; but, as it was not active, his description 1s 
not very interesting. On his way he stopped at the celebrated 
hermitage where two monks have turned publicans. Trade, however, 
seems to have extinguished their humanity, for they thought very bad 
of keeping for a night or two, under their roof, an Irish Catholic 
clergyman, who had suffered severely from a fall on the lava, and 
whom they thought had not wherewitha! to defray the expenses. 
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In closing these volumes, we cannot bid the author farewell without 
expressing our gratitude for the amusement and instruction he has 
afforded us. Although his English is not, on all occasions, quite 
pure, he has contrived to communicate the impressions and reflections 
of a refined and thinking mind, in a most agreeable form: there is 
wisdom in his anecdotes; and his work, on the whole, is one of the 
most delightful tours we have read for some time: it comes nearer to 
Captain Head’s ‘* Rough Notes,” both in spirit and manner, than any 
book recently published. 


— 
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JOSEPH BUONAPARTE’S SEAT ON THE DELAWARE.’ 


Wart a world of strange vicissitudes we live in! The ci-divant 
King of Spain exchanges a crown and throne for so many acres of 
humble earth, upon the uncultivated and comparatively unknown 
banks of a North American river, and, in lieu of claiming and exact- 
ing obedience from refractory subjects in the old world, is content, or, 
at least, appears to be content, with the simple and voluntary alle- 
giance of a few lazy sons of the soil, who, being well fed and well 
clothed, are as happy and content as the fat, good-humoured, and 
most unmilitary count appears to be himself. Joseph arrives at New 
York, takes the oath of abjuration—renounces “ principalities and 
thrones,” and becomes a settler in the Indian wilds of East Florida. The 
grounds cultivated by the ex-king extend for several miles along the 
banks of the river, near Bellevue, taking a northerly course; and are pos- 
sessed of all that variety which the most exquisite cultivation, and the 
freestand wildest developments of nature, are capable of atiording, when 
rendered mutually subservient to the prescriptions of a taste not wholly 
artificial. An inlet of the river intervenes between the main land and 
a woody bank on the east, which has the effect of completely inter- 
cepting the view of the grounds from the water, with the exception of 
a portion of the upper part of the dwelling-house, which has, or had, 
(before it was burned down) the appearance of a rotunda arching the 
imperious cluster of woods that exclude the view from the river. The 
post road, however, which runs in the direction of the grounds as 
they lead to the north, affords a prospect with which travellers appear 
in general to be perfectly satisfied; although itis but a sort of profile 
view, giving no adequate idea of the more interesting features of the 
interior, yet, even upon this heavysandy road, where, in summer, the 
heat and dust render travelling any thing but an agreeable relaxation, 
the eye is attracted by the graceful appearances of elegant statues, 
thrown into various attitudes, and as variously disposed of, that seem 
to woo and beckon you through the shadowy prospective of trees, 
like so many wood nymphs inviting you to their cool retreats. In the 
solitude of this sylvan seclusion reposes the individual upon whose 
brows once sate “a kingly crown;” and who seems to have lent 
himself, with a timid subserviency, to the measureless views of that 
extraordinary and unrivalled man who wielded, for years, the destinies 
of half the world. I have no doubt that the count finds his simple 
citizen’s hat better suited to the dimensions, as wellas the temperature, 
of his cerebral hemisphere, than the crown of Spain; and Belleveu 
a far more agreeable place than was Vittoria, in 1813. Joseph Buo- 
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182 Joseph Buonaparte’s Sect on the Delaware. 
a 


n is aman apparently between fifty and sixty years of age, ofa 
full face and very prepossessing countenance, slightly savouring of 
the Napoleon caste, with a fund of good humour, strongly con- 
trasting with the thoughtful melancholy of the latter. Not many 
miles Ries Belleveu is the establishment of Miss Anne Savage, the 
cher amie of the amorous count; consisting of a house, said to be very 
elegantly furnished—out-buildings, with their various accompaniments 
—a handsome equipage—servants—in short, a perfect establishment, 

It was in the capacity of an humble little shop-girl, in North 
Street, Philadelphia, that this young lad first attracted the attention 
of the gallant Frenchman. He happened to be residing in the same 
street at the time, it appears; and, whether it was the charms of the 
little Savage, or those of the cakes and ices which she dispensed, that 
first caught the eye, and stimulated the dainty propensities of King 
Joseph (who is any thing but a Joseph), far be it from me to insini- 
vate ;* but, certain it is, that, from relishing the cakes, he seems to 
have acquired a relish for the lady. The innocent girl, and her more 
innocent mama, did not, at first, appear to suspect his designs ; until 
the frequency of his visits at length opened their eyes to the truth. 
They now discovered, that whatever may have been his predilections 
in favour of the creams and cakes, they had evidently transferred 
themselves to the lady, who, for certain considerations, contrived to 
appear ‘* nothing loth ;’—and nothing loth she was, so far as those 
considerations went, and they usually go a great way. The conse- 
quence was, as may have been foreseen, that in a short time the 
luckless neighbours, who had been accustomed to regale their eyes, 
at least, if not their appetites, with the lascivious contents of Miss 
Anne’s shop, had the mortification to discover, that the patronage of 
their presence and their purses had not been able to keep pace with 
the assiduities of the count. Miss Anne had actually ‘ shut up 
shop ;”—the lady, with her mother, cakes, creams, and ices, had ab- 
sconded ! 

Now what remains enigmatical to me, is the circumstance of the 
godly-given descendants of old Penn—that strange compound of 
pious precept and hard practice—looking upon all this with an eye of 
the meekest and most indulgent toleration. It is true, there have 
been many backslidings and abominations in the land of ‘“ brotherly 
love ;” still, in the main, their ethics are as righteous as needs; for 
equally true it is, that the said pious descendants of William Penn 
do plume and pride themselves upon the possession of a more than 
ordinary degree of godliness. Now, when I come to consider of these 
things, my faith waxeth weak in ye, people of Philadelphia! and.ve- 
rily I say unto ye, “ Ye are blind guides, who strain at a enat and 
swallow a camel.” Had a gentleman of ordinary pretensions done 
this thing, he would have been proscribed—ejected beyond the pale 
of the moral virtues—society had placed its bann upon him— matrons 
had scowled, and maidens shuddered at his approach! Whereas, 
how many young ladies are there, to my certain personal knowledge, 
who appear to derive no mixed satisfaction from being, and from 
knowing that they are considered as being, favourites with the count? 
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* Insinuate, according to Walker ; but it is now, I believe, more fashionable to 
with Mrs. Mallaprop, than consult the formal notions of that exploded pedant. 
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He is so agreeable—so polite—so hospitable ; Bdleveu is so charm- 
ing a s pitches thing so elegant—’tis quite enchanting! Buonaparte 
cased ives with him, to America, a collection of very choice paint- 
ings, prints, and busts; and, among the latter, a head of Napoleon, 
which is considered a fine likeness, and a model of art, He does 
not mix much in society; which accounts, I ig Wor for the very 
imperfect acquaintance he is said to have with the English language, 
but is considered an unassuming, gentlemanly, and humane man. He 
regularly visits the springs of Ballstown and Sarratoga, in the sum- 
mer months, although I heard a lady say that she was convinced he 
had been cured of what appeared to be his penchant for those places, 
by acircumstance of which she was an ear-witness. This was neither 
more nor less than his having been bored almost to death, upon one 
occasion, by sundry impertinent questions of a very silly gentleman 
from South Carolina, who, having never before travelled beyond the 
immediate precincts of his native state, seemed resolved to profit by 
his tour; and to pick up as much knowledge as might past him to 
answer the many curious and trying interrogatories with which he 
knew his gaping acquaintance were prepared to assail him on his re- 
turn, This man, whose extraordinary conversation withJoseph Buo- 
naparte may, perhaps, be given in a future number, may very justly 
be considered, I think, as one of those monstrous varieties of the hu- 
man species noticed by Linnzus and Erxleben, S. 





THE BARBER OF PARIS. 
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THE poverty of French writers in works of imagination, at the 
present moment, is very remarkable, when their former excellence in 
this respect is considered. There is certainly no language in Europe 
so well adapted for narrative and dialogue, that is to say, conven- 
tional dialogue, as the French. The more northern nations, particu- 
larly England and Germany, surpass them infinitely in force and pro- 
fundity; and are, therefore, not only better adapted for all the graver 
purposes of science, but are able to express intensity of thought and 
feeling with an energy which the French language is utterly incom- 
petent to reach. For memoirs, letters, and novels in prose, and for songs 
in poetry, the French have been unrivalled, until wichin somewhat 
more than half a century. The tales of Hamilton and of Voltaire (to 
mention only two eminent ones, amidst a crowd of similar writers) 
have never been equalled, and probably never will be, while the 
world lasts. Latterly, however, the romance-readers of France have 
seemed to be so fascinated by the works of Sir Walter Scctt, that 
they read nothing else; and the romance-writers, from the best to the 
worst (for Paris has its Minerva press), have refrained from writing. 
However flattering this may he to the national vanity of Englishmen, 
itis extremely injurious to the general interests of literature, and we 
could be better pleased if our illustrious countryman’s talents excited 
the emulation, as well as the admiration, of our neighbours. The age 
which has produced Pigault Le Brun, who, with all his faults, posessses 
the rare qualities of humour and invention, in a very high degree, 
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ought to supply light writers in abundance, and that it has not done 
so in France, excites our astonishment. Now and then a good novel 
makes its appearance ; but, as it is seldom followed up by another 
effort, the impression produced on the public mind is too slight to have 
l 

oie Medi de Paris is one of the clever productions which form the 
exceptions to the general dearth and dulness of the light literature of 
France. It is by M. Paul de Kock, of whom we have, in the former 
series of this magazine, given our readers some account. This pre- 
sent work is decidedly superior to all that have preceded it, and the 
improvement has been so rapid, as well as decided, that we are in- 
duced to hope for still better things from him. Amusing as the book 
is in itself, it is not less curious, nor less useful, for the opportunity 
which it affords of examining into the difference between the success- 
ful English writers, and those of the French school, who have essayed 
the same line of composition. ‘These points of diflerence are preemi- 
nently displayed by M. de Kock, and, without attempting a length- 
ened critical dissertation in this place, we think they may be shortly 
enumerated. The most material difference is, that the French no- 
vels are rather like a play put into a narrative, than, as are the Eng- 
lish, a series of events and adventures, which tend to a particular ter- 
mination, but the scope of action of which is extensive enough to take 
in a multitude of collateral circumstances. Thus, the nature of the 
French plan precludes all those details and incidents, those pictu- 
resque descriptions, and touches of character, which form the great 
charm of the best English novels, and confine the reader instead to 
a sort of plot, the actors in which have only to play just the part 
which the exigencies of the drama require. 

One of the most potent charms of the Waverley novels is the fre- 
quent allusion to past events, which are associated with the liveliest 
national feelings. History is familiarised, and brought before the 
eyes of the reader so much in the light of an old acquaintance, that 
every body is instructed and amused at the same time. Somebody 
said all he knew of the History of England was from Shakspeare’s 
plays. it was not very wisely said, nor very good cause for boasting; 
but we believe that many persons who talk about history, must, if 
they told the truth, confess that they owe more to the Great Unknown 
than to ELume and his brother writers. Then there is a very anti- 
quarian relish about the personages; there is that old and gallant 
spirit which commerce and politics (the gulf that swallows up 
all things in an age) have now quenched and driven out. There is a 
quaintness of speech which savours of the golden time of English li- 
terature, where, like a young eagle, the national cenius took its bold- 
est and loftiest flights. There is, besides, much genuine wit, that is 
to say, wit which, as it is purely intellectual, may be translated into 
any language; and there is that rich broad humour which is purely 

English, and which cannot be translated at all, nor even felt, but by 
such as are “ to the habit born.” All these qualities, good in themselves, 
characterize the Scotch novels ; and, as they are, moreover, connected 
with recollections and early associations, the mere mention of which 
thrills to a Briton’s heart's core, they have acquired a power and po- 
pularity here, which was previously unknown in the annals of litera- 
ture. In most of these qualities it is that the French are generally 
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deficient. Either they do not understand or they do not value them ; 
and, if the latter is the case, there is nothing to be said. It is im- 
possible to create a general taste for such subjects ; if it does not al- 
ready exist, the author would lose his pains who should try to make 
the public like that which they do not understand. 

M. de Kock has, however, made an attempt to get a little beyond 
the trammels of his times. He has talked of Paris, not as it is now, but 
as it was in the reign of Louis XIII., and has touched but with a 
slight and trembling hand on the prevailing customs of that period, 
We regret extremely that he did not go further. In an historical 
point of view it would have been curious; and, for the interest of his 
narration, extremely desirable. M. de Kock is, probably, better ac- 
quainted with the subject than he seems to be; and yet, if he is, we 
wonder that he could persuade himself to refrain from dilating upon it, 
The commencement of the French theatre must be traced at this time. 
The pantomimes of the Hotel de Bourgoyne are among the first spe- 
cimens of comedy, properly so called, that the French metropolis ever 
saw. ‘The buffoons who are introduced, Turlupin, and Gautier Gar- 
guille, were the inventors of that description of farce which has now 
become so popular. The excesses of noble and privileged persons, 
the weakness of the police, the disregard of the government to the 
domestic economy of the state, and the general laxity of morals, 
would have formed picturesque and striking points, if they had been 
raked up. M. de Kock is not insensible to their value, but he has 
touched them very lightly, in order to give greater weight and cohe- 
rence to the plot of his romance, which is shortly this: 

The Marquis de Villebelle is a sort of Don Giovanni, who has 
reached a certain age without having corrected any of the profligacy 
which, in his earlier years, has gained him the reputation of a most 
notorious libertine. His chief agent in all his excesses has been the 
barber, whose character will probably disappoint the ideas which 
most persons have formed of him from the title to the work. He is 
a morose, cruel villain, who appears to be trembling under the recol- 
lection of some crime ‘* unwhipped of justice.” At the time that the 
novel opens, he is living in good repute for his professional skill, but 
avoiding all intercourse with his neighbours. His household consists 
of an old superstitious servant, and a young girl of sixteen, Blanche, 
who was thrown upon his protection in consequence of her father, who 
lodged in the barber’s house, having been mysteriously murdered. ‘Tou- 
quet, the barber, has educated her carefully, but has kept her always 
secluded, and the young girl is a model of beauty and innocent virtue. 
At this moment the Marquis de Viltebelle, who has long been ab- 
sent, appears again on the tapis, and engages his old ally, ‘Touquet, to 
assist him in the prosecution of an intrigue with a young Italian, who 
has caught his fancy. ‘Touquet employs a sub-agent, one Chaudo- 
reille, who is the buffo of the story. He is one of those personages 
to whom such frequent allusion is made in the old French writers 
—a Gascon by birth, and, as the prejudices of the people of France 
say, therefore of necessity a bully, sharper, coward, and gamester. 
Vain and rash, he is for ever geiting into scrapes, with no means of 
extricating himself from them but by lying, and this he does unspar- 
ingly. He succeeds in effecting the introduction of the marquis 
to the Italian, who knows much more of the nobleman, and of his 
VOL, I. 2B 
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agent, the barber, than they imagine, and who flatters herself that her 
charms will have the power of fixing as well as fascinating the marquis. 
Chaudoreille, who has eaten (a matter always of rarity and uncer- 
tainty with him) on the strength of this affair, is reduced to his accus- 
tomed poverty and starvation now that it Is finished. . 

Touquet’s ward has been seen by a young student, who, having 
little else to do, falls desperately in love with her, and tries m vain to 
get introduced to her by Touquet’s sanction. At length the passion, 
which, no less than necessity, is the mother of invention, suggests to 

him a means of accomplishing this object. He disguises himself asa 
country wench, makes acquaintance with Marguerite, Touquet’s old 
servant, who, although she suspects all mankind, bas no misgivings 
respecting Urbain, becanse his disguise is complete, and, by dint of per- 
plexing and delighting the old woman with stories of spectres and de- 
mons, gets introduced to the beautiful Blanche. ‘The innocent child 
conceives a strange affection for the supposed peasant-girl, which is 
increased by Urbain’s frequent visits, all of which are unknown to 
Touquet. Poor Urbain meets with some curious adventures in his 
walks to and from the rendezvous, owing to his female habiliments. 
On one occasion he is stopped by the Marquis de Villabelle, and 
some of his rakehelly companions, and is obliged to fight, in order to 
extricate himself, in which he wounds the marquis. At another 
time he is assailed by Chaudoreille, the Gascon, whom he rewards 
with a box on the ear, which leaves no doubt of his sex. The little 
scoundrel watches him to Touquet’s, and thus his incognito is dis- 
covered. On this night, however, Urbain is prevented from going 
home by a violent tempest, and by the sudden return of the barber. 
Marguerite and Blanche persuade him to stop all night, and to share 
Blanche’s bed. He complies, Margurite retires, and his situation 
becomes somewhat embarrassing. He, however, discloses himself to 
Blanche, who, in the innocence of her heart, does not know how to 
to act. She sees no harm in his staying, although he is a man, and 
yet has some indistinct notion of its impropriety. Her heart, full of 
sensibility, now finds an object for its affections, and she loves with 
all the intensity of a first passion. The whole of this scene is managed 
with extraordinary delicacy and skill. Urbain resolves to conduct 
himself like a man of honour—wavers—strengthens his resolution— 
wavers again—but is ultimately triumphant, when the danger is re- 
moved by the entrance of the barber, whom the meddling Chaudo- 
reille has iforined of his suspicions. Instead, however, of the vio- 
lence which might have been expected from the barber, he listens to 
Urbain’s explanation, and, as the sees the opportunity of getting 
Blanche off his hands, consents that they shall be married, on con- 
dition that they go immediately from Paris, to reside on a small es- 
tate which Urbain possesses in the country. 

The happiness of the lovers now seems complete, but by the inter- 
position of the mischievous Gascon, it is utterly thwarted. In the 
hope of making himself useful to the marquis, he tells him that Tou- 
quet has a beautiful girl secluded in his house, and, having roused the 
marquis’s curiosity, proposes to carry her off; the plan is laid, and 
succeeds, and Blanche is spirited away to a chateau belonging to the 
marquis, the barber having been bought over by gold, the gaining 
which ts his ruling passion. Urbain is distracted, and the agitation 
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of his mind, added to the exertions which he makes for the recovery 
of his mistress, bring on a fever, and he liessick time enough to enable 
the marquis to conceal the place of his retreat. The Italian woman, 
whom the marquis has deserted to gratify his new passion, seeks ven- 
geance for the wrong that has been doneher. By the assistance of 
Chaudoreille, whom any one’s money can buy, she learns the spot to 
which the marquis has gone, and, knowing the barber’s early history, 
and having discovered proofs of his guilt, in an affair which is ah 
obscurely hinted at, sets off with the Gascon for the chateau. 

Urbain, having recovered, has reason to believe, from the manner 
of Blanche’s disappearance, that she has been carried off by some 
nobleman, and, as he knows none but the Marquis de Villebelle, whom 
he wounded in the recontre we have mentioned, and who, upon that 
occasion, was so pleased with his conduct, that he promised him his 
protection, if it should ever become necessary, he repairs to the cha- 
teau, where the marquis is, wey unsuspicious of his guilt. The 
marquis misleads him, and persuades him to seek Blanche in Italy, 
civing him, at the same time, money for his journey. By an acci- 
dental meeting with the Italian, this part of the plot is discovered, 
and Urbain stays, in the hope of eflecting his mistress’s rescue. 

Poor Blanche, in the mean time, has resisted the marquis’s at- 
tempts, and has succeeded in inspiring him with respect and regard, 
for which he is wholly at a loss to account. This infernal agent, 
the barber, mocks his scruples, and urges him to resort to violence, 
He enters Blanche’s chamber by night, but her virtue is again tri- 
umphant, and he retires. He is sitting in his closet, with the barber, 
meditating a new attack, when the Italian, who has evaded the vigi- 
lance of his servants, appears before him, She openly avows that 
she is there for the vengeance which her soul thirsts after. She pro- 
duces proofs which neither of the parties can doubt that Blanche is the 
daughter of the marquis, by a lady whom, through Touquet’s means, 
he had seduced, and who alone ever made an impression on his heart; 
and she follows up this appalling intelligence by convicting the barber 
of the murder of his own father, in whose care Blanche, then an in- 
fant, had been sent to Paris. 

The marquis, in the first impulse of rage and horror, shoots the 
barber dead, and then flies to Blanche’s chamber. She hears his 
footstep, and, fearing that he is come to renew his attacks upon her, 
resolves to prefer death to dishonour, and throws herself from the 
window of the chamber in which she is confined, to the lake. Ur- 
bain, who was watching in the park for the return of the Italian, hears 
the noise, rushes to the lake, and plunges in, The marquis comes 
round by another door. They succeed in bringing the body to the 
shore, but the spirit of the ill-fated girl had fled for ever. 

With this event the novel ends, having excited a very powerful, but 
a very painful interest. The final blemish is, as we have before re- 
marked, that the personages are made to act too little for themselves, 
and too much to bring about the plan of the author. He also sacri- 
fices hastily, and even clumsily, any personage who happens to be in 
his way; but, notwithstanding these faults, we should say that, in 
this work, he has made the most successful attempt that his country- 
men have yet witnessed, to emulate the style and manner of our owu 
Scotch novels. 
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CAPTAIN HALL’S INTERVIEW WITH BUONAPARTE.* 


Tue economists are right; the demand produces the supply; but, 
as M‘Culloch says, woe to the speculator who 1s misled by pre 
orted statements. The cotton importers were recently a melancholy 
illustration of this truth; and we apprehend much, that our aristo- 
cratic bibliopoles, in turning number publishers, have taken the 
frothy declamation of national sycophants for candid expositions 
respecting the spirit of inquiry, or rather of reading, which is abroad. 
Undoubtedly the people are growing wiser—but still they read, we 
fear, much less than they might and ought to do. How can we help 
coming to this conclusion, since we find the number of cheap publi- 
cations—deserving of support—which started so recently, now 
reduced to a solitary few, and even most of these few hardly paying, 
some of them absolutely losing concerns, The truth is, the determi- 
nation of the ‘ great houses” to become cheap number publish- 
ers, is another illustration of that axiom of economists which 
says, profits have an uncontrollable tendency to equalize.— 
Not long since, Mr. Kelly, of the “ Row,” held an_ office 
high in civic dignity; set up his coach, aspires to an alder- 
manic gown, and appears every way capable of giving turtle din- 
ners and champaign to the city epicures. Yet Mr. Kelly is a 
number publisher, and it is very well known—and Mr. Kelly has good 
sense enough to pride himself, as he ought to do, upon it—that the 
ex-sheriff commenced business not many years since, in a very un- 
pretending way. Ele has made, it would appear, comparatively speak- 
ing, *¢ a fortune,” by the number trade. Ergo, thought Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Longman, and Mr. Constable, the number trade must be more 
lucrative than publishing these never-to-be read dusty tomes; and, 
accordingly, each of those houses is entering upon the publication 
of cheap numbers. Mr. Murray and Mr. Longman’s are to be sold 
for sixpence ; but Mr. Constable, who is first in the field, charges 
a shilling, but gives certainly adequate value. Will they succeed? 
We can only say they ought; and the public may now see that no- 
thing can prevent the diffusion of knowledge but an apathy among 
the people themselves—a refusal to read. Constable’s Miscellany 
commences with Captain Hall’s voyage to Chili; and, in the third 
number, we find the following original narrative of his interview with 
Buonaparte. Perhaps it is one of the best “ notes” of conversation 
with that extraordinary man hitherto given to the public: 


‘ Of course, nothing could engage our attention on arriving at this island so 
strongly as its wonderful inhabitant, Napoleon Buonaparte. For many weeks be- 
fore, the probability of seeing him had engrossed the thoughts of every one on 
board in a degree which it is difficult to describe, and would hardly be credited by 
those who, from distance or other circumstances, never by any possibility could 
have been admitted to his presence. Whatever prejudices or opinions we might 
previously have entertained respecting his character, every former sentiment was 
now overwhelmed by the intense anxiety to see a man who had exercised such an 
astonishing influence over the destinies of mankind. The vivid interest recently 
excited in our minds by travelling into remote countries, and being the first to 
contemplate unknown nations, and a totally new state of manners, high though it 
had been, and universally felt, was feeble in comparison to what we now expe- 
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rienced, when conscious of being within so short a distance of such a man as Na- 
poleon. I say this without the least affectation, but simply as a curious fact in 
the history of curiosity, if I may use so quaint an expression; by which every in- 
dividual on board, high as well as low, was infinitely more occupied about this 
one man, than he had been with all the incidents of our singular voyage put toge- 
ther. Even those of our number who, from their situation, could have no chance 
of seeing him, caught the fever of the moment, and the most cold and indifferent 
person on board was roused on the occasion into unexpected excitement. If this 
were true of others, it was ten times more striking in the case of those who had 
any expectation of being admitted to an interview ; and I landed with two gen- 
tlemen, who were passengers in my ship, in a state of greater anxiety than I ever 
experienced before or since. 

‘‘ As I had the pleasure of being personally acquainted with the governor and 
his family, and had received an invitation to live at Plantation House, I calculated 
with some confidence on the assistance which this acquaintance would afford in 
forwarding the object in view. Before taking any steps, however, | waited upon 
the admiral to receive his orders tor my further proceedings. He had no objec- 
tions to my attempting to see Buonaparte, but gave me very slender hopes of suc- 
cess; and, on reaching the governor's country-house, I was much disappointed 
by finding that Buonaparte and he were on terms which rendered it impossible 
for him to request an interview for any stranger. He most kindly, however, un- 
dertook to do all that was in his power; and immediately wrote a note to Captain 
Blakeney, the officer who was at that period in charge of Longwood, to say chat I 
had just arrived from the Kastern Seas, and was desirous of waiting upon General 
Buonaparte, to whom my wishes were to be made known in the manner most 
likely to succeed. 

‘‘ No answer came that evening ; and I did not sleep a wink all night. A po- 
sitive refusal would probably have had a different effect—the disappointment 
must have been submitted to; but this uncertainty was harassing and agitating in 
a degree which, though it surprised me a good deal at the time, I have since 
learned to consider perfectly natural: for L see abundant explanation of m 
anxiety and want of rest, on comparing what I feel now on the subject with the 
lasting regret I should inevitably have experienced had I failed, when so very near, 
to see the most remarkable man of the age. 

“This night was succeeded by a still more anxious morning. After breakfast 
an answer came from Lengwood to say, that my name had been mentioned to 
Buonaparte, as well as my desire of paying my respects to him; but it seemed 
he had not taken the slightest notice of the communication. Captain Blakeney 
added, that he thought it might be as well for me to come to Longwood, as 
Buonaparte might possibiy choose to receive me if actually on the spot: 1 accord- 
ingly rode over, accompanied by my two companions. 

« Dr. O'Meara and Captain Blakeney received us as we entered the grounds 
of Longwood, but gave us no hopes. Buonaparte, they were sorry to say, was 
not in a humour to see any one; he had not even mentioned my name ; and in 
all probability did not choose to have the subject spoken of again. It was a pity, 
they said, that we had not been afew minutes sooner, as he had been walking in 
the garden, and we might at least have had the satisfaction of seeing him. Here 
was a fresh mortification, and we felt that we could have gone away contented 
and happy had we got but one glimpse of him, and have had it to say, or rather 
to feel and recollect, that so prodigious a meteor had not shot across the political 
sky of our times without arresting, if only for an instant, our actual observation. 

“‘T have often heard this description and degree of curiosity called unreason- 
able, and have even known some people who said they would have cared mighty 
little to see Buonaparte ; that in short they would hardly have crossed the street 
merely to see him. With such persons I can acknowledge no 7 in this 
matter; and without fearing to lay myself open to the charge of trifling, I can as- 
sert with confidence, that no exertions I have ever made, have been nearly so well 
repaid by subsequent reflection, as those which have had for their object to get 
even a momentary view of distinguished men. This is most especially true in 
the case of Buonaparte ; and it would be easy, were it not tedious and out of 
place, to explain, and, as I think, to justify all this. 
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Meanwhile we proceeded onwards to Count Bertrand’s house, at the bottom 
of the gently sloping bank, on the western brow of which stood the dwelling of 
Buonaparte. Between the two houses lay a neat flower-garden, intersected 
gravel walks, and enclosed by a low hedge: the immediate vicinity was distin. 
guished from the surrounding bleak and desolate country by a few trees, drop 
as if by accident in the desert. The Countess Bertrand received us in the midst 
of her family, in a small, low, uncomfortable apartment, which was rendered stil] 
more incommodious in consequence of some repairs in another part of the hou 
from whence the furniture had been removed ; so that sofas, beds, and tables, 
were huddled together where they had no proper places. The good lady herself 
seemed to be suffering from toothache; the day was cold, and the scanty fire 
scarcely warmed the room ; a little child was moaning in its mother’s arms, and, 
in short, everything wore an air of discomfort. The person most concerned, 
however, appeared to be the least sensible of anything being wrong, and received 
ug with smiles and kindness, and spared us all apology for the disorganized state 
of her establishment. Several very pretty children hearing the voices of strangers, 
came running in, and played merrily round us during all our stay, unconscious, 
poor little things, of the strange reverses of fortune under which their parents 
were suffering. The Countess appeared a remarkably lady-like person; and 
what was more to our purpose, spoke English perfectly well, and soon gained our 
good-will by the active interest she took in the object we had so much at heart, 
and on which alone we could think or speak. Ina short time she had wrought 
herself into so much anxiety about our seeing the Emperor, that a stranger com- 
ing in might have thought she was one of the party who were endeavouring to see 
him for the first time. Her husband was also very obliging, and seemed willing 
to forward our views as much as lay in his power ; ‘but he partook little of the vi- 
vacity of his wife, and seemed upon the whole rather out of spirits, and not alto- 
gether pleased with his situation. He described himself, indeed, as having suf- 


fered considerably in health from the confinement and the insalubrious air of the. 


climate. 

** After sitting for about half an hour chatting on various topics, but always 
coming round to the original subject which filled our thoughts, Count Bertrand 
caught some portion of the interest we felt, and in which his wife so strongly par- 
ticipated. Ile said it was just possible the Emperor might admit us: at all 
events he would wait upon him, to communicate our wishes, and return presently 
to let us know how he had fared in his mission. The interval was passed ina 
state of the utmost anxiety, and at every casual sound which we thought might be 
Count Bertrand’s footstep, we started up, in expectation of a summons. Ma- 
dame Bertrand meanwhile alternately consoled us, and rallied us upon our taking 


the matter so much to heart. Half an hour at least elapsed before we heard + 7 


anything of his success: at length the door opened, and instead of the Grand 
Marshal himself, a servant entered and said he was desired to tell us, that the 
k:mperor, on returning from his walk, had thrown off his coat, and lain down on 
the sofa: in short, that he did not choose to receive any visitors. 

** Tlere, then, was a termination to all our expectations; and we rose to take 
leave with a mixed feeling of regret at having lost the pleasure we had promised 
ourselves ; some degree of provocation at Napoleon’s cavalier treatment of us; 
and perhaps a little dash of self-reproach, for having given the whole afiair such 
immense importance. 

* After mounting our horses, and riding away for about a quarter of a mile, it 
was recollected we had not seen Dr. O’Meara on leaving the grounds of Long- 
wood ; and, having heard that this gentleman was intimately acquainted with 


Buonaparte’s disposition and habits, we turned our horses’ heads back again, and ’ 


found the doctor at the gate. He gave us little or no hopes of accomplishing a 
sight of Buonaparte by any means he could think of; and we were just coming 
away, when I chanced to mention my regret at not seeing the emperor, as l 
wished to ask about Brienne, where my father, Sir James Hall, had passed some 
ume at the very period he was a student at the Military College there. Dr. 
O'Meara said, this materially altered the case; since I suonaparte took great inte- 
rest In every circumstance relative to Brienne, however minute, and might very 
possibly have admitted me, had he known more particularly who I was, He 
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added, that Buonaparte had already made some inquiries respecting the Lyra’s 
voyage to the east, but was not sufficiently interested by what he had heard to see 
me on that account alone ; and that some farther motive was wanting to induce 
him to afford me an audience. It was now, however, long past his usual hour of 
seeing company ; and Dr. O’Meara recommended us to go away for the night, 
promising, if an opportunity occurred, to speak to him on the subject; and, if 
any thing encouraging took place, to inform the governor of it by telegraph. 
With this slender hope we again left Longwood ; my friends took the direct road 
to James’s Town, while | re-crossed the hills to Plantation House. 

“ We were greatly surprised next morning not to receive any telegraphic mes- 
sage, favourable or otherwise ; but I kept my horse at the door, saddled, and all 
ready to start at a moment’s warning. At one o’clock it was discovered that a 
signal had been made and duly received, more than an hour before, at the gate of 
Plantation House, to the following effect :—‘ General Buonaparte wishes to see 
Captain Hall at two o’clock.’ The signal-man, knowing nothing of me, natu- 
rally conceived that | must be in James’s Town, and repeated the signal to the 
fort, near the anchorage; so that it was not until the message had been trans- 
mitted back again from the town to Plantation House that I knew any thing of 
the matter. 

“‘ It was as much as I could now do to save my time, by galloping at the risk of 
my neck over the hills to Longwood ; at the gate of which I found the other gen- 
tlemen, who had hurried from the ship on hearing of the signal. The Countess 
Bertrand, to whose house we were conducted, was unaffectedly delighted to hear 
the news. Her rooms were now all in order, the tooth-ache gone, and every thing 
wore a more smiling aspect than on the day befete. 

“The count informed us it was the emperor's desire that I should be introduced 
first, alone, and my companions afterwards, together. As I had been told of his 
impatient manner to those who understood French imperfectly, I requested Gene- 
ral Bertrand to be present, in case [ should happen not to understand what was 
said, or, from want of familiarity with the language, not be able to make myself 
understood. He assured me that there need be no difficulty on this head ; and 
observed that I was quite mistaken in supposing the emperor at all impatient on 
such occasions ; since, on the contrary, he was extremely considerate, and always 
ready to make allowances. Thus re-assured, I proceeded to an anti-room, where 
I waited for about ten minutes, till a servant announced that his majesty the em- 
peror was ready to receive me. 

“ On entering the room, I saw Buonaparte standing before the fire, with his 
head leaning on his hand, and his elbow resting on the chimney-piece. He 
looked up, and came forward two paces, returning my salutation with a careless 
sort of a bow, or nod. His first question was, ‘ What is your name?’ and, 
upon my answering, he said, ‘ Ah,—Hall—I knew your father when I was at 
the military College of Brienne—I remember him perfectly—he was fond of 
mathematics—he did not associate much with the younger part of the scholars, 
but rather with the priests and professors, in another part of the town from that in 
which we lived.’ He then paused for an instant, and as he seemed to expect 
me to speak, I remarked, that I had often heard my father mention the circum- 
Stance of his having been at Brienne during the period referred to; but had 
never supposed it possible that a private individual could be remembered at 
such a distance of time, the interval of which had been filled with so many 
importantevents. ‘ Oh no,’ exclaimed he, ‘ it is not in the least surprising ; your 
father was the first Englishman I ever saw, and I have recollected him all my 
life on that account.’ 

“It may be right to mention here, that, although the conversation was carried 
on entirely in French, I prefer reporting it in English, as I can be certain of con- 
veying the correct meaning in a translation, while I could hardly pretend to give 
the precise words in the original language—certainly not the exact turn of ex- 
pression ; and a false conception might therefore be formed of what passed. The 
notes from which this account is drawn up were made within a few hours after 
leaving Longwood, before I slept, or was engaged in any other occupation. But, 
in fact, the impression left upon my mind by the whole scene dwelt on my thoughts, 
to the exclusion of almost every thing else, for many days afterwards. 
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“In a few seconds after making this remark, Buonaparte asked, with g 
playful expression of countenance, as if amused with what he was saying, * Have 
you ever heard your father speak of me/ I replied instantly, Very often.’ 
Upon which he said, in a quick, sharp tone, ° What does he say of me?” The 
manner in which this was spoken seemed to demand an immediate reply, and | 
said that I had often heard him express great admiration of the encouragement 
he had always given to science while he was Emperor of the French. Le laughed 
and nodded repeatedly, as if gratified by what was said. | 

“Tis next question was, ‘ Did you ever hear your father express any desire 
to see me?’ [replied that [ had heard him often say there was no man alive 
so well worth seeing, and that he had strictly enjoined me to wait upon him if 
ever 1 should have an opportunity. * Very well,’ retorted Buonaparte, ‘ if he 
really considers me such a curiosity, and is so desirous to see me, why does 
he not come to St. Helena for that purpose?’ I was at first at a loss to know 
whether this question was put seriously or ironically ; but as | saw him waitin 
for an answer, I said my father had too many occupations and duties to fix him 
at home. ‘ Has he any public duties?) Does he fill a public station?’ I told 
him, none of an official nature ; but that he was President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, the duties of which claimed a good deal of his time and _ attention, 

This observation gave rise to a series of inquiries respecting the constitution of 
the society in question. He made me describe the duties of all the office-bearers, 
from the president to the secretary, and the manner in which scientific papers 
were brought before the society's notice : he seemed much struck, I thought, and 
rather amused, with the custom of discussing subjects publicly at the meetings 
in Edinburgh. When [told hinsdie number of members was several hundreds, he 
shook his head, and said, ‘ All these cannot surely be men of science!’ When 
he had satisfied himself on this topic, he reverted to the subject of my father, and, 
after seeming to make a calculation, observed, * Your father must, | think, be my 
senior by nine or ten years—at least nine—but I think ten. Tell me, is it not 
so?’ TI answered, that he was very nearly correct. Upon which he laughed and 
turned almost completely round on his heel, nodding his head several times. I 
did not presume to ask him where the joke lay, but imagined he was pleased with 
the correctness of his computation. He followed up his inquiries by begging to 
know what number of children my father had ; and did not quit this branch of the 
subject till he had obtained a correct list of the ages and occupation of the whole 
family. Ile then asked, ‘ How lons were you in France?’ and, on my saying I 
had not yet visited that country, he desired to know where [ had learned French. 
I said, from Frenchmen on board various ships of war. ‘ Were you the prisoner 
amongst the French,’ he asked, or ‘ were they your prisoners?’ I told him my 
teachers were French oflicers captured by the ships I had served in; he then 
desired me to describe the details of the chase and capture of the ships we had made 
prize of; but soon seeing that this subject atforded no point of any interest, he 
cut it short by asking me about the Lyra’s voyage to the Eastern seas, from which 
I was now returning. ‘This topic proved a new and fertile source of interest, and 
he engaged in it, accordingly, with the most astonishing degree of eagerness.’ 
_ “ The opportunities which his elevated station had given Napoleon of obtain- 
ing information on almost every subject, and his vast power of rapid and correct 
observation, had rendered it a matter of so much difliculty to place before him 
anything totally new, that I considered myself fortunate in having something to 
— of beyond the mere commonplaces of a formal interview. Buonaparte has 
always been supposed to have taken a particular interest in Eastern affairs; and 
from the avidity with which he seemed to devour the information I gave him 
about Loo-Choo, China, and the adjacent countries, it was impossible to doubt 
the sincerity of his oriental predilections. A notion also prevails, if I am not 
mistaken, that his geographical knowledge of those distant regions was rather 
loose—a charge which, by the way, Buonaparte probably shares with most peo- 
ple. I was, therefore, nota little surprised to discover his ideas upon the relative 
situation of the countries in the China and Japan seas to be very distinct and 
recise. On my naming the island of Loo-Choo to him, he shook his head as if 
1¢ had never heard of it before, and made me tell him how it bore from Canton, 
and what was the distance. He next asked its bearing with respect to Japan and 
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Manilla, by the intersection of which three lines, in his imagination, he appeared 
to have settled its position pretty accurately, since every observation he made af- 
terwards appeared to imply a recollection of this particular point. For instance, 
when he spoke of the probability of the manners and institutions of the Loo- 
Chooans having been influenced by the interference of other countries, he drew 
correct inferences as far as geographical situation was concerned. Havind settled 
where the island lay, he cross-questioned me about the inhabitants with a close- 
ness—I may call it a severity of investigation—which far exceeds everything I 
have met with in any other instance. His questions were not by any means put 
at random, but each one had some definite reference to that which preceded it or 
was about to follow. I felt in a short time so completely exposed to his view, 
that it would have been impossible to have concealed or qualified the smallest 
particular. Such, indeed, was the rapidity of his apprehension of the subjects 
which interested him, and the astonishing ease with which he arranged and ge- 
neralized the few points of information I gave him, that he sometimes outstripped 
my narrative, saw the conclusion I was coming to before I spoke it, and fairly 
robbed me of my story.” 

‘¢ Several circumstances, however, respecting the Loo-Choo people, surprised 
even him a good deal; and I had the satisfaction of seeing him more than 
once completely perplexed, and unable to account for the phenomena which I 
related. Nothing struck him so much as their having no arms. ‘ Point 
d’armes!’ he exclaimed, ‘c’est 4 dire point de cannons—ils ont des fusils?’ Not 
even muskets, I replied. ‘ Eh bien donc—des lances, ou, au moins, des arcs 
et des fleches?”? I told him they had neither one nor other. ‘ Ni poignards?’ 
cried he, with increasing vehemence. No, none. ‘ Mais!’ said Buonaparte, 
clenching his fist, and raising his voice to a loud pitch, ‘ Mais! sams armes, 
comment se bat-on ?’ 

‘ T could only reply that, as far as we had been able to discover, they had never 
had any wars, but remained in a state of internal and external peace. ‘ No 
wars !’ cried he, with a scornful and incredulous expression, as if the existence of 
any people under the sun without wars was a monstrous anomaly. 

“In like manner, but without being somuch moved, he seemed to discredit the 
account I gave him of their having no money, and of their setting no value upon 
our silver or gold coins. After hearing these facts stated, he mused for some time, 
muttering to himself, in a low tone, ‘ Not know the use of money !—are careless 
about gold and silver!’ Then, looking up, he asked sharply, ‘ How, then, did 
you contrive to pay these strangest of all people for the bullocks and other good 
things which they seem to have sent on board in such quantities?’ When I in- 
formed him that we could not prevail upon the people of Loo-Choo to receive pay- 
ment of any kind, he expressed great surprise at their liberality, and made me 
repeat to him twice the list of things with which we were supplied by these hos- 
pitable islanders. 

** | had carried with me, at Count Bertrand’s suggestion, some drawings of the 
scenery and costume of Loo-Choo and Corea, which I found of use in describing 
the inhabitants. When we were speaking of Corea, he took one of the drawings 
from me, and, running his eye over the different parts, repeated to himself, ‘ An 
old man, with a very large hat and long white beard, ha!—a long pipe in his 
hand—a Chinese mat—a Chinese dress—a man near him writing—all very good, 
distinctly drawn.” He then required me to tell him where the different parts of 
these dresses were manufactured, and what were the different prices—questions I 
could not answer. He wished to be informed as to the state of agriculture in 
Loo Choo; whether they ploughed with horses or bullocks, how they managed 
their crops, and whether or not their fields were irrigated like those in China, 
where, as he understood, the system of artificial watering was carried to a great ex- 
tent. Theclimate, the aspect of the country, the structure of the houses and boats, 
the fashion of their dresses, even to the minutest particular in the formation of their 
Straw sandals and tobacco-pouches, occupied his attention. He appeared consi- 
derably amused at the pertinacity with which they kept their women out of our 
sight; but repeatedly expressed himself much pleased with Captain Maxwell’s 
moderation and good sense, in forbearing to urge any point upon the natives 


i was disagreeable to them, or contrary to the laws of their country. He 
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asked many questions respecting the religion of China and Loo Choo, and ap 
peared well aware of the striking resemblance between the appearance of the Ca- 
tholic priests and the Chinese bonzes; a resemblance which, as he remarked, ex- 
tends to many parts of the religious ceremonies of both. Here, however, as he 
also observed, the comparison stops ; since the bonzes of China exert no intluence 
whatsoever over the minds of the people, and never interfere in their temporal or 
eternal concerns. In Loo-Choo, where every thing else is so praiseworthy, the 
low state of the priesthood is as remarkable as in the neighbouring continent; an 
anomaly which sone dwelt upon for some time without coming to any sa- 
tisfactory explanation.” . ; 

With the exception of a momentary fit of scorn and incredulity when told that 
the Loo-Chooans had no wars or weapons of destruction, he was in a high good 
humour while examining me on these topics. The cheerfulness, 1 may almost 
call it familiarity, with which he conversed, not only put me quite at ease in his 
presence, but made me repeatedly forget that respectful attention with which it 
was my duty, as well as my wish on every account, to treat the fallen monarch. 
The interest he took in topics which were then uppermost in my thoughts, was a 
natural source of fresh animation in my own case; and I was thrown off my 
guard more than once, and unconsciously addressed him with an unwarrantable 
degree of freedom. When, however, I perceived my error, and, of course, checked 
myself, he good-humouredly encouraged me to go on in the same strain, ina 
manner so sincere and altogether so kindly, that I was in the next instant as much 
at my ease as before. : 

‘* * Whatdo these Loo-Choo friends of yours know of other countries?” he asked. 
I told him they were acquainted only with China and Japan. ‘ Yes, yes,’ con- 
tinued he; ‘ but of Europe? What do they know of us?’ I replied, ‘ They 
know nothing of Europe at all; they know nothing about France or England ; 
neither,’ 1 added, ‘ have they ever heard of your majesty.’ Buonaparte laughed 
heartily at this extraordinary particular in the history of Loo-Choo, a circumstance, 
he may well have thought, which distinguished it from every other corner of the 
known world. 

“| held in my hand a drawing of Sulphur Island, a solitary and desolate rock 
in the midst of the Japan sea. He looked at it fora moment, and cried out, 
* Why, this is St. Helena itself.’ When he had satisfied himself about our voyage, 
or, at least, had extracted every thing I could tell him about it, he returned to the 
subject which had first occupied him, and said in an abrupt way, ‘ Is your fa- 
theran Edinburgh reviewer?’ I answered, that the names of the authors of that 
work were kept secret, but that some of my father’s works had been criticised in the 
journal alluded to. Upon which, he turned half round on his heel towards 

Bertrand, and, nodding several times, said with a significant smile, ‘ Ha! ha!’ 
as if toimply his perfect knowledge of the distinction between author and critic. 

‘* Buonaparte then said, ‘ Are you married?’ And, upon my replying in the 
negative, continued: * Why not? What is the reason you don’t marry?’ I was 
somewhat at a loss for a good answer, and remained silent. He repeated his 
question, however, in such a way, that [ was forced to say something, and told 
him I had been too busy all my life; besides which, I was not in circumstances 
- marry. He did not seem to understand me, and again wished to know why 
, oa a bachelor. I told him I was too poor a man to marry. ‘ Aha!’ he cried, 

how see—want of money—no money—yes, yes!’ and laughed heartily ; in 
which I joined, of course, though, to say the truth, I did not altogether see the 
humorous point of the joke. 
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“y trends, Mr. Clifford and Mr, Harvey, were now presented to him. He 


put some civil common-place questions; and, after an audience of a few minutes, 
d smissed them. 
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“‘ Buonaparte struck me as differing considerably from the pictures and busts I 
had seen of him. His face and figure looked much broader and more square; 
larger, indeed, in every way, than any representation I had met with. His cor- 
pulency, at this time universally reported to be excessive, was by no means remark- 
able. His flesh looked, on the contrary, firm and muscular. There was not the 
Jeast trace of colour in his cheeks; in fact, his skin was more like marble than 
ordinary flesh. Not the smallest trace of a wrinkle was discernible on his brow, 
nor an approach to a furrow on any part of his countenance. His health and spi- 
rits, judging from appearances, were excellent ; though at this period it was gene- 
rally believed in England, that he was fast sinking under a complication of dis- 
eases, and that his spirits were entirely gone. His manner of speaking was rather 
slow than otherwise, and perfectly distinct: he waited with great patience and 
kindness for my answers to his questions ; and a reference to Count Bertrand was 
necessary only once during the whole conversation. The brilliant and sometimes 
dazzling expression of his eye could not be overlooked. It was not, however, a 
permanent lustre, for it was only remarkable when he was excited by some point 
of particular interest. It was impossible to imagine an expression of more entire 
mildness, I may almost call it of benignity and kindliness, than that which played 
over his features during the whole interview. If, therefore, he were at this time 
out of health and in low spirits, his power of self-command must have been even 
more extraordinary than is generally supposed; for his whole deportment, his 
conversation, and the expression of his countenance, indicated a frame in perfect 
health and a mind at ease.”’ 





THE ORANGEMAN,. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WHITEBOY.” 


“ Rebellion! foul, dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stain’d 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gain’d; 
How many a spirit, born to bless, 
Hath sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day’s---an hour’s success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame.” —LALLA ROOKH. 


On St. Patrick’s day, 1798, the congregation had just turned out 
of their neat chapel at Bree, when two youthful travellers, well 
mounted, passed through the village, and held their course down the 
lonely and uninteresting road, which traverses the bleak district that 
intervenes between the towns of Enniscorthy and Taghmon, in the 
county of Wexford. Mine host of the ‘ Brien Boru,” perhaps dis- 
pleased at their not stopping to taste his viands, shook his head sig- 
nificantly, and observed, with a peculiar expression of gravity in his 
countenance, that they were no friends to Ireland; for they showed 
a marked contempt for St. Patrick, inasmuch as they carried neither 
shamrock in their hat nor whiskey in their stomachs, 

‘“‘ Troth, an’ your just right, Jim, a-vick,” said a bystander; ‘‘ for 
the spalpeen on the bay mare, who sits on his saddle like a garsoon 
riding a stick, is no other than Silly Sparrow—Limping Sil, as they 
call ‘im, of Enniscorfy, the biggest Orangeman in the county Wax- 
ford, barren Archy Jacob ’imself, an’ is, to boot, as great an enemy 
ov us Romans as ‘ Tom the devil* ’imself.’” 


eee 
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* Thomas Honam, a sergeant in the North Cork militia, remarkable for the 
atrocious cruelties committed by him on the peasantry in "98. 
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“ Ugh ! then, if that’s the case,” ejaculated the landlord, “* L wish 
[had ’im on top o’ the hill yonder, an nobody by but our own two 
selves: troth, ’d make prashogh ov ’is bones, the thievin villain. 
But who’s that along wid ’im?” oN 

‘¢QOh! musha, who wud’t be but a. chip o’ the same block; a mur- 

in’ Orangeman, to be sure !” 
een Faith, a if that’s the case,” said the landlord, ‘‘ I hope they 
won't overtake the gintleman who’s gone afore ‘em ; for he looks as 
if he’d as soon not meet any body. Betune ourselves, I’m thinkin’ he’s 
somebody any how, for he axed me mighty odd questions. 

** Hould your tongue, you booby ss exclaimed mine hostess, *‘ an’ 
keep your secrets to ourself; and may be, you'd be taken your body 
out o’ the way, and lettin’ the people be afther commin’ in te drown 
their shamrock.” 

This was prudent counsel and politic advice; and, as the proprietor 
of the Brien Boru stood in respectful awe of his spouse, he obeyed, 
and withdrew to a sunny corner, to indulge his garrulity with men as 
idle and as talkative as himself. 

In the mean time, the friendly travellers were proceeding leisurel 
along the road, The absence of picturesque views, and the stillness 
of the scene through which they passed, occasioned by the day being 
kept holy, had but little effect upon minds unaccustomed to derive 
pleasure from any thing but those tangible objects, which the vulgar 
and the learned are in the habit of discussing pretty much alike. 
Mutually pleased with each other, they talked and laughed boister- 
ously and incessantly, cut with their whips at the boys whose hats 
were ornamented with the trefoil, and threatened to shoot a sturd 
peasant, who refused to remove that emblem of Ireland from the but- 
tonhole of his coat. Having, at length, exhausted what they consi- 
dered to be wit, they pushed on rather smartly, and soon overtook a 
solitary equestrian, apparently travelling in the same direction as 
themselves. The stranger was wrapped up in a great coat, his hat 
pressed closely down upon his forehead, and a large handkerchief 
concealed the lower part of his face; still, enough of his countenance 
was visible to impress our travellers with respect,—it looked cheer- 
ful and dignified, and indicated a man of some two score years. 

‘* You travel our road, sir?” said Mr. Sparrow. 

‘* So itappears,” replied the stranger; ‘ but I am too indifferently 
mounted, that ts, my horse has travelled too far this morning, for me 
to expect the honour of your company.” 

‘* By no means,” returned Sil; “ the day is young, and loyal 
men, at a time like this, ought to keep together. Did you come 
far, sir?” | 
_ “ Somewhat we ey twenty miles,” replied the stranger, cast- 
"oo ments vor ry a disdain, at the interrogator. 

‘* Less than twenty miles more,” was the reply. 

‘* And how far more have we to go, Jachan?” he inquired of his 
companion. 

‘* Why, let me see,” responded Jachan, « Taghmon is five miles 


off; Dunmore five miles below Taghmon.” After a pause, ‘* About 
uine miles and three quarters.” 


* Then, sir,” said Sil, turning to the strangg, who had embedded 
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his chin still deeper in his cravat, ‘‘ if you take our road, we shall be 
glad of your company.” 

‘“ You are extremely obliging, gentlemen,” the stranger acknow- 
ledged with a bow, “ for, to a traveller, company is highly desirable 
on a road like this.” 

‘True, sir, true,” returned Sil; ‘* the times are dangerous,” 

‘« T alluded not to the times, but the scene,” 

‘‘ Oh, as for the scene,” rejoined Sil,  otwould do very well to 
shoot snipes in, only loyal men have 2 enough to do in shooting 
croppies, the rascals.” 

‘¢ Do you indulge much in such pastime !”’ inquired the stranger 
coolly. 

«Oh, by the gingo, he does,” replied his companion : “‘ we were 
out every night last week, down in the Macamores.” 

«Tut tut” said Sil, ‘* you saw nothing; we burned, last week, 
only three chapels, a score cabins, and flogged—how many croppies ?” 

‘« Filty, I think,” replied Jachan. 

‘* You deserve well of the present government, gentlemen,” ob- 
served the stranger; ‘‘ and the country, L hope, will learn wisdom 
from your proceedings.” 

‘Why, hang it,” said Sil, “ the government must feel grateful, 
and, as for the country, twill never do any good till the Papists are 
routed out of it. Only look round you, and see the dreadful effects 
of Popery.” 

“ Of Popery !” 

‘«« Of nothing else in the world; like a mildew, it turns everything 
it touches into butter-milk, as Matt Crosha says.” 

“Why,” said the stranger, ‘‘ surely it did not impose sterility upon 
these stony fields, on each side?”’ 

“There can be little doubt of it,” rejoined Sil; ‘* for wherever 
you see a good bit of ground in the country, you are sure to find a 
loyal Protestant living on it. £rgo, as the boys say in school, Pro- 
testantism must be the best religion, since it makes men prosperous. 
That is Mat Crosha’s opinion.” 

‘* A logical conclusion, truly,” said the stranger, smiling,” then it 
follows, of course, that there are no loyalists living on each side of 
this road.” 

“ Why, I can’t say,” replied Sill. ‘ What think you, Mr. Lett?” 

‘¢ T should think not,” was Mr. Lett’s reply; ‘‘ for there is very 
little else than Popery from this to the Ladies’-island.” 

‘¢ What a pity!” ejaculated the stranger; but whether in serious- 
hess or jest, it was hard to tell. 

‘It is, indeed, a pity,” rejoined Mr. Lett, “‘ though,” he continued, 
in the honest sincerity of his nature, ‘* I thought them all loyal, until 
I lately visited my friends in Enniscorthy.” 

‘‘ Indeed !” said the stranger, with some earnestness; ‘ and may I 
inquire what caused you to alter your opinion ?” 

‘A thousand things. I was introduced—” 

‘‘ We innoculated him,” interrupted Sil Sparrow; ‘‘ we made a 
loyal man of him at widow Sly’s.” 

‘‘ And persuaded him,” said the stranger, ‘‘ that every one of his 
Catholic neighbours have sworn to cut the throats of all the Protes- 
tants in the country.” 
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« Oh, I’m quite convinced of that,” said Jachan Lett, “and, on 
my return home, I shall take measures to guard against their machi- 
nations. I'll open a club at Dunmore. 

«Then you live near Dunmore?” ’ 

« At Narristown, half-a-mile on this side of it.”’ 

«Then you know Captain Meyler ?” 

‘«« Well: he’s an honest, warm-hearted, harmless Papist; but his 
brother, Robert, who is to be a priest—when I’m Pope, is a very dif- 
ferent kind of fellow. ‘There’s a Jesuit in his kin, and a rebel in 
his very nature; but we'll settle him—won't we, Sil ”? : | 

‘ You may rest assured of it, Jachan, the Enniscorthy Scalder, * 
will be a match for him.” 

‘‘T wish you the success your cause merits, gentlemen,” said the 
stranger. . 

By this time the travellers had ascended the hill which overlooks 
Taghmon, and Sil Sparrow, who had never ventured five miles out 
of his native town before, was filled with a delightful kind of amaze- 
ment. ‘The scene which here burst upon their sight was at once 
picturesque and grand. A highly cultivated champagne country, 
now clothed in the lively livery of spring, studded with happy habi- 
tations, and surrounded by trees, extends from Taghmon to St. 
George’s Channel. The borough of Ballytiege rose like a white 
barrier, prohibiting the nearer approach of the ocean, while the twin 
islands, called the Saltees, appeared to float upon the surface of the 
waves, which, in their neighbourhood, was covered with the white 
sails of the Kilmore fishermen. ‘To the right was seen, through a 
transparent haze, the white town of Featherd, apparently rising out. 
of the bosom of the waters, while many a merchantman in the dis- 
tance, was to be seen scudding away before the breeze. Sil, who 
for the first time beheld the ocean, could, like the Grecians, on a simi- 
lar occasion, have indulged in boisterous transports of delight, for, 
though neither painter nor poet, he had, in common with other men, 
a soul which, true to the Divinity who formed it, never fails to inti- 
mate its undefined pleasure, when it may be said to stand, for the 
first time, in the presence of nature’s magnificent creations. The sight 
appeared also to gratify the stranger, but not in an equal degree; 
ome Jachan Lett was pleased with the prospect of speedily reaching 
iis home. 


The stranger, having intimated his intention of dining in Taghmon, 
his fellow travellers bade him good day, and rode on. 

_** Do you know,” said Silly Sparrow, as they passed Coolcull, “I 
didn’t more than half like that fellow—he looks like a Popish priest.” 

“*Oh, nonsense !” returned Lett; “ he is a gentleman, at any rate.” 

‘* The devil may care” said Lett, ‘‘ we are loyal men, and don’t 
care a brass farthing about him, only you should have said nothing 
—s the lodge; but that’s true,—we’re loyal men, and on the right 
side, 

“ Very true, Sil,’’ said Jachan Lett. 


—_ allie 








* A term of reproach, applied to the natives of Enniscorthy. 
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CHAP. II. 


NARRISTOWN, which our travellers were now approaching, 
stands upon a gentle elevation above the winding river that waters 
and ornaments the little village of Dunmore, before it is lost on the 
wide-spreading piece of water which covers several thousand acres 
inside of that noisy aperture, in the borough of Ballyteige, called the 
Bar of Lough. The grounds were highly cultivated; and, judging 
from the quantity of trees that enveloped the dwelling-houses—for 
there were two—a stranger would be inclined to suppose Narristown 
the residence of more consequential proprietors than Joss Lett, and 
his sister-in-law, the widow Lett. But, on closer inspection, it would 
soon appear that Narristown was the residence of a higher order of 
Bargie farmers only. This was indicated by more than one object. 
There was, evidently, more comfort than generally surrounds the 
lordly habitation of the mere country gentleman, who, in spite of his 
annual thousands, and his anxiety to support his rank, is too often 
beset with the attributes of poverty. There is a cold splendour—a 
gaudy grandeur—a kind of theatrical opulence, far less estimable 
than the less refined, but more substantial possessions of a ‘* Barney 
forth” or Bargie farmer. To support his title to superiority in this 
honourable rank of yeomen, was the business and ambition of Joss 
Lett’slife. Mere show he disdained ; but still he found it either ne- 
cessary or desirable to retain in his ‘*‘ haggard” many a stack of wheat 
and barley, whose black and often-repaired thatch bespoke an endu- 
rance of some six or seven years. ‘The lime-kiln was built on the 
road side, perhaps for convenience, but apparently from a pardonable 
ostentation; for in it the fire was never extinguished, and it was ob- 
served by more than one of Joss’s neighbour’s, that his ditches in the 
same quarter were far better planted, and the fields far better fenced, 
than those in the less conspicuous part of thefarm. Still, a narrow 
beughareen—not because Joss was parsimonious, but because he was 
homely—led up to the farmhouses. The entrance was by no means 
devoid of rural beauty. A stately bolting-mill, embosomed in trees, 
stood on the opposite side of the river, that is, on the road side; and, 
to ol viate the vant of a bridge, alarge oak plank spanned the stream, 
and served to expedite foot passengers, without wetting their feet. 
Those on horseback, it was observed by Joss, with a self-satisfied 
smile, could ride across—or letit alone. On either side towered here 
and there a rugged elm, while the thickly-planted crab-trees, as they 
leaned over the road, showed the influence of the sea-breeze. At the 
termination of this little avenue, if it can be so called, stood the 
out-oflices, loaded with thatch ; and a gate on either hand, led to the 
dwelling-houses, very similar in their appearance and construction, 
both being slated. That on the right conducted you to the widow’s, 
and that on the left to Joss’s, where, in the perfection of Irish hospi- 
tality, every one was welcome, without invitation. The bawn pre- 
sented a heavy but not very picturesque sight. The dunghill, it is true, 
was ordered to the rear; but still, as the cows were milked before 
the door, certain indications of uncleanliness remained, in spite of the 
white-washed walls and the sentinel-like pump, 

The proprietor was to be seen at home and abroad in the same 
dress, and with the self-same staff in his band, It had been a heir- 
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loom in his family, and showed, in its variable colours and polished ivory 
top, that ithad seenservice. It was often debated over the public-house 
fre in Dunmore, whether Joss loved his staff or snuff-box best, and 
always without the discussion being satisfactorily concluded. Both were 
now Gengune necessary to his existence ; and, judging from the fashion 
of his clothes, they appeared, like his staff, to be hereditary habili- 
ments. His hat had a certain dimension of brim, very friendly in its 
appearance, but rendered quite convenient by the number of cocks 
time and the collar of Joss’s coat had given it. Beneath it appeared 
a grisly and fox-coloured wig, unconscious of the barber’s super- 
intendance ; but still it corresponded admirably with the remainder of 
the good farmer’s dress. His coat, breeches, and waistcoat, were all 
of one colour—a sooty brown. The latter garment had a pair of 
flaps that descended upon the wearer’s thighs, and, if they served no 
other purpose, preserved his indispensibles from the showers of Lundy- 
foot which were perpetually descending, from the carelessness with 
which he administered the pungent gratification tohis olfactory organ. 
Over all these fell the loose great-coat, the sleeves of which dangled 
carelessly on each side like those of a modern hussar: and, not to 
forget what Joss was very partial to, a pair of pumps, half brogues 
half shoes, concealed and comforted his ample feet. Such was Joss 
Lett—exteriorly a very fair sample of the Bargie farmers, thirty years 
since. 

Joss had a very proper opinion of his own wisdom. In politics he 
bordered upon the radical; for he hated tithes and taxes, and cared 
little what king reigned. but in religion he was_ particularly 
liberal: apparently, unable to judge which creed was best, he pro- 
fessed no one; but allowed his children, Jachan and Sally, to attend 
church, though his family were originally Quakers, and he had, on 
one or two occasions, himself gone to a mecting of friends at Ennis- 
corthy : perhaps he might have dene so more frequently, had there 
been a place of assembly nearer home. Though on the most friendly 
footing with Catholics and Protestants, he liked the priest better than 
the minister; and, though he never paid his tithe but in kind, he 
always filled father Colfer’s bag, when that venerable and eccentric 
friar came into the country to collect alms for his very opulent convent 
at Wexford. In return for this liberality, Joss always found a wel- 
come reception, and good “ home-brewed” ale, whenever he visited 
town, which was about once in every six months: the friars vied with 
exch other in doing him honour. 

Joss was a very wise man, though he had forgotten all he had ever 
learned in school: he could write his own name, and that he found 
quite enough of penmanship for all the business of life. Still he valued 
education highly, but thought quite enough of “ larning” was to be 
acquired at a village school; for it was with much difficulty he could 
be persuaded to let Sally spend twelve months at a boardine-school, 
with her cousin, Rebecca Lett, the daughter of the widow, who was 
just as much of a Quaker as her brother-in-law, Jachan’s education 
was, consequently, very imperfect; but his intercourse with the better 


sort of young men in the neighbourhood had imparted to his mind a 
large portion of that polish, 


the rural districts of [reland 
Joss, like other men, had his likings and his partiatities. Mon 


which, about this time, made its way Into 
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White brought him the foreign and domestic news once or twice a 
week, and, in return, absorbed a reasonable quantity of the farmer’s 
ale. But the guest who pleased him most, was Captain Meyler, who, 
since his return from America, had been an every-day guest at 
Narristown, without ever having excited Joss’s apprehension for the 
heart of his loyely daughter. The neighbours thought him wilfully 
blind, as to the probable consequences of an intimacy between a gay 
young soldier and a sprightly unsophisticated girl of nineteen. 

On the evening in question, the captain had returned from the village 
of Dunmore, with Sally under one arm, and Rebecca under the other, 
just as the heir of Narristown, and his friend, Silly Sparrow, had 
arrived. Joss welcomed the stranger in his usual language, being a 
mixture of that spoken in the barony of Forth, and vulgar English, 
‘‘Ich (1) am glad to see thee by (boy),” said he, “ get in the cuineal 
(corner) and heat (warm) thy sill (self).” 

Sil did not exactly comprehend his meaning, but as he was always in 
the habit of ‘‘ making himself at home,” he took his seat, very politely, 
by the side of the fire, in the neatly sanded parlour. In a few minutes 
tea and slims were ready, and the evening was spent in making 
enquiries respecting friends in Enniscorthy. 

About nine o’clock Captain Meyler stood up to depart; but, be- 
fore he had bid his friends good-night, two horsemen were heard 
galloping into the bawn. Instantly the parlour-door flew open, and 
the Rev. Mr. Horseshaw entered in the utmost agitation. 

‘« Mr. Lett,” he said, ‘* you are a loyal man.” 

‘ Umph!” said Joss. 

“ IT charge you, in the king’s name, to aid and assist me, one of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace, im apprehending a traitor.”’ 

The ladies were alarmed, and Sally drew near Captain Meyler; 
while Sil Sparrow was poised upon his left leg, it being the longest 
and best. 

« 1 say a traitor,” continued the reverend magistrate. 

‘* Lourd bless ous !” ejaculated Joss. 

‘© One Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” said Mr. Horseshaw. 

‘¢ Lord Edward Fitzgerald ?” repeated Captain Meyler, in surprise. 

‘‘ The same, sir. Being in Wexford to-day, I learnt that he has 
absconded, and that a large reward is offered for his apprehension.” 

‘ Good God!” said the captain; ‘* my worthy friend !” 

‘‘ If he be your friend,” returned the magistrate, sneeringly, “‘ per- 
haps you will be glad to see him; he is not far off; for myself and 
servant encountered him not ten minutes since, a little beyond the 
mill, Being unprepared, he made his escape, by knocking me off my 
horse, and shooting my servant through the head.” 

‘* Gude bless ous !” again ejaculated Joss. 

‘“¢ Did he wear a large great-coat?” inquired Jachan and Sill, in 
the same breath. 

** He did.” 

** And a handkerchief over his chin ?” 

‘* Precisely.” 

‘* Then,”’ said Jachan, “ ’tis the very man we travelled with; he 
rode a grey horse ?”” 

“* Exactly.” 

“* What sized man might he be?’ inquired Captain Meyler. 
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Of large stature, full six feet and a half high,” replied Jachan. 

«Then rest assured it is not Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” said the 
captain, in exultation. } . 

‘* Allow us,” said the magistrate, “ to believe our own eyes, in pre- 
ference to the testimony of a friend, on such an emergency. I call upon 
you,”’ he continued, ‘“* to aid and assist me in executing my duty.”” 

« Umph !"" said Joss ; ‘* if it would plaze you equally as well, 
we'd as soon letit alone. Mon White, in the kitchen curneal, may go 
if he likes; but what harm if this Lord what-you-call’im would save 
his neck from the gallows?’ 

‘¢ Shame, father,’ said Jachan ; then, turning to Mr. Horseshaw, 
he continued, ‘* I’ve been made a loyal man in Enniscorthy, and will 
aid and assist.”” 

‘¢ Whust, you blaggard!°° cried Joss, ‘ and let us have none o’ 


your nonsense.’ 


“1 tell you, father,” answered Jachan, ‘‘ I am an admitted 
Orangeman, and will aid the loyal cause against Papists and traitors.”’ 

Joss raised his hands in amazement, the young ladies trembled, 
and Captain Meyler smiled. 

«¢ Wont you come, sir?”’ inquired the magistrate of Mr. Sparrow. 

Sil replied in the affirmative, and accordingly the three left the 
parlour. 

‘| must follow,”’ said Captain Meyler; ‘ perhaps this affair con- 
cerns me personally,” 
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THE CRITIC.—NO. I. 


BY KORY O'ROURKE, ESQ. 


GENTLE reader, | am no snarling critic—no Zoilus, who would 
find fault with an Iliad. There is no gall in my composition—no 
rankling discontent within me, to make me look through a false me- 
dium at the world, and the genius which ennobles and delights it.— 
‘* Whatever is, is best,” with a slight qualification, is my creed ; for 
I every day see good proceeding from evil, like mushrooms spring- 
ing up from the filthy odours of a heated dunghill. Could I print 
my face, you would at once recognise me for a hearty good fellow ; 
while the amplitude of my forehead, and the stern intelligence of my 
eye, could not fail to impress you with a very great deference for my 
opinions. My countryman, Mr. Shee, has painted my portrait, 
and, in his wonted fashion, he has pictured the mind in the face; 
but, if you cannot call upon the artist, L shall state one fact, which 
must convince you, that authors have nothing to fear from my ill-na- 
ture ;—I never sit down to write until I have first dined. Is not this 
a good guarantee for the impartiality of my criticism? Who could 
give pain to a human being with half a dozen of port—next to whis- 
key, I like port best—beneath the lining of his waistcoat ? Not one. 
The Quarterly articles may be classed anti and post dinner ones, The 
first betrays the state of the writer’s digestive organs, and the others 
evince a bloated stomach; the former is irascible, the latter inflated. 
Ergo—the censure of the Quarterly is abortive, and its praise ill- 
judged. 

The operation of physical causes is likewise observable in the 
Edinburgh Review. The Rev. Sydney Smith’s articles are always 
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distinguished by an excess of good-nature, created by good wine ;—it 
is quite evident that the writer had dined; and the same may be said 
of Jeffrey’s Literary Essays; but you cannot peruse a single page of 
M‘Culloch’s Repetitions without being fully persuaded, that they were 
penned before breakfast—before the worm was satisfied. There is 
all the narrowness of Scotch economy about them; while they betray, 
from beginning to end, that disagreeable littleness of mind which is 
found only in men who are in the habit of practising self-denial. I 
would bet a round dozen, that M‘Culloch was never drunk like a 
gentleman a dozen times in his life ! 

There are circumstances, however, beside an empty stomach, 
which dispose men to ill-nature—to be hypercritical—to evince the 
quantity of bile that threw them into the critical fever. Such, for 
instance, as a gadding wife—or, may be, a school. Your schoolmas- 
ter is always an irritable animal—vide the article in the Edinburgh on 
Dr. Lingard’s History of England, written by Doctor Allen, of Dul- 
wich College. 

But still, the stomach is the critic’s barometer. Look at the West- 
minster Review. The writers are all radicals—all water-drinkers !— 
Does not this fact prove my theory. Here, then, Pat, you scoun- 
drel, tell Mrs. O’Rourke to send me another bottle. Now let me go 
methodically through this pile of new books before me, Plenty of 
trash amongst them, but let me select the best. 


THE GOLDEN VIOLET. *—Sweet songstress of Cockney land, thou 
art young, beautiful, and talented—be-praised, but not spoiled; for, 
dear girl, thou hast already learned how insubstantial is that praise 
which the silly and the selfish administer,t and, no doubt, thou art 
by this time persuaded, that wreaths of laurel are neither as becoming 
nor as bused as those clusters of natural curls which play upon 
thy thoughtful brow. But be not dismayed,—the age of chivalry has 
not departed ; there are bright swords and warm hearts that would 
still assist the cause of innocent women; but the reptiles who have 
hissed at thy fair fame, owe their security to their insignificance.} 
Were they gentlemen, I should chastise them myself. 





* Longman and Co, London. 

+ Now, although Mr. Jerdan, editor of the Literary Gazette, has been the 
most copious in his panygerics on Miss Landon's poetry, it does not appear that 
his encomiums were insincere. He certainly assigned her a pre-eminence to 
which she was not entitled; but, unlike many of his cotemporaries, his opinions 
have been consistent, and, if he erred, it appears to be only in judgment, and it 
must be admitted, that here his error has the merit of being amiable. Of Mr. 
Jerdan I know nothing personally. He once damned a little work of mine; but 
still, I must say, that there are as many good qualifications about Mr. Jerdan as 
ever I knew a critic to possess; he has uniformly been the first to do justice to 
obscure merit, and I could, from my own knowledge, enumerate many instances 
of his disinterested services in this respect. The talented Irishman who wrote 
under the nom de guerre of Fitzadam, found in Mr. Jerdan a warm admirer, 
when none other would notice his productions ; and, I believe, the Literary 
Gazette was the first to bring the author of Dartmoor honourably before the 
rublic. Such conduct is entitled to praise; and I have yet to learn, if the Exa- 
miner newspaper, whose enmity to Mr. Jerdan is personal, has done as much. 
| Lam grieved to say, that one of the most conspicuous of Miss Landon’s 
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L. E.L., alias Miss Landon, is a very young girl, who writes pretty 
poetry, but—no; I shall not find fault ; I once described her style 
as ‘sing sang song,” but then the article im which this occurs was 
written before dinner. It was not just. Her poetry is at least full 
of images, beautiful and poetical ; and, though her muse Is not under 
the constraint of Moore’s, nor so secate as Hemans’s, be it remem- 
bered, that L. E. L. is not twenty years of age! Only think of that 
while you are perusing the volume before me, and you are a clay-cold- 
hearted mortal if you do not admit that the lovely authoress is an 
extraordinary girl—a talented girl, and one from whom much may be 
expected. With the exception of a little fatiguing monotony in her 
style of versification, the poetry of her Golden Violet will be perused 
with much delight, by those who have souls capable of appreciating 
that beautiful imagery which Miss Landon’s muse scatters around 
with graceful profusion. | 

«The title of the Golden Violet,” says Miss Landon, * is taken 
from the festival alluded to in the close of the Troubadour. There 
are various accounts of the origin of this metrical composition; the 
one from which my idea was principally taken, is that mentioned by 
Warton.” ‘To Warton, therefore, 1 refer the reader for further par- 
ticulars, merely observing, that the Golden Violet is the prize for 
which the minstrels of the different nations contend, at a festival held 
on the ist of May, in Provence. The court 1s filled with trouba- 
dours from Italy, minnesingers from Germany, minstrels from France, 
and bards from Lveland aad Scotland: 


Sunny and blue was the minstrel’s eye, 
Like the lake when noontide is passing by ; 
And his hair fell down in its golden rings, 

As bright and as soft as his own harp-strings ; 
Yet with somewhat wild upon lip and cheek, 
As forth the enthusiast spirit would break, 

To wander at times through earth and air, 

And feed upon all the wonders there. 

A changeful prelude his light notes rung, 

As remembering all they had ever sung: 

Now the deep numbers rolled along, 

Like the fiery sweep of a battle song; 

Now sad, yet bold, as those numbers gave 

Their last farewell to the victor’s grave ; 

Then was it soft and low, as it brought 

The depths of the maiden’s lovelorn thought :— 
Harp of Erin! hath song a tone 

Not to thy gifted numbers known ?>— 

But the latest touch was light and calm, 

As the voice of a hymn, the night-falling balm; 
Holy and sweet, as its music were given 
Less from a vision of earth than of heaven.” 


lettin ie _ 





relative to Lord and Lady Byron, disgusted every well-regulated mind. 


vile calumniators was an Irishman; but let me add, by way of palliation, that he 
is a contnibutor to Blackwood’s Magazine. Long habits of indecent ribaldry and 
profaneness seem to have subdued that tone of chivalry so natural to the sons 
of the sod,” This is the wretch whose forgery iD the “ John Bull Magazine, . 
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A very pretty description of an Irish bard ; but let us listen to his 


Legend of O’Donoghue : 


«¢ Rose up the young moon ; back she 
flung 
The veil of clouds that o’er her hung: 
Thus would fair maiden fling aside 
Her bright curls in their golden pride ; 
On pass'd she through the sky of blue, 
Lovelier as she pass‘d it grew ; 
At last her eentle smiles awake 
The silence of the azure lake. 
Lighted to silver, waves arise, 
As conscious of her radiant eyes. 
Hark! floats around it music’s tone, 
Sweeter than mortal ear hath known: 
Such, when the sighing night-wind 
erieves 
Amid the rose’s ruby leaves, 
Conscious the nightingale is nigh, 
That too soon his reluctant wing 
Must rival song and rival sigh 
To his own tair flower bring ; 
Such as the lute, touch'’d by no hand 
Save by an angel’s, wakes and weeps ; 
Such is the sound that now to land 
From the charmed water sweeps. 
Around the snowy foam-wreaths break, 
The spirit band are on the lake. 
First, a gay train form’d of the hues 
Of morning skies and morning dews: 
A saffron-light around them play’d, 
As eve's last cloud with them delay’d ; 
Such tints, when gazing from afar, 
The dazed eye sees in midnight star. 
They scatter'd flowers, and the stream 
Grew like a garden, each small billow 
Shining with the crimson gleam 
The young rose flung upon its pillow; 
And from their hands, and fiom their 
hair, 
Blossoms and odours fill’d the air; 
And some of them bore wreathed shells, 
Blush-dyed, from their coral cells, 
Whence the gale at twilight brought 
The earliest lesson music caught: 
And gave they now the sweetest tone, 
That unto sea-born lyre was known ; 
or they were echoes to the song 
That from spirit lips was fleeting, 
And the wind bears no charm along 
Such as the shell and voices meeting. 
On pass'd they to the lulling tune, 
Meet pageant for the lady moon. 
A louder sweep the music gave: 
The chieftain of the charmed wave, 
Graceful upon his steed of snow, 
Rises from his blue halls below ; 
And rode he like a victor knight 
lhrice glorious in his arms of light. 


But, oh! the look his features bear 
Was not what living warriors wear ; 
The glory of his piercing eye 
Was not that of mortality ; 
Earth's cares may not such calm allow, 
Man’s toil is written on his brow: 
But here the face was passionless, 
The holy peace of happiness, 
With that grave pity spirits feel 
In watching over human weal ; 
An awful beauty round him shone 
But for the good to look upon. 
Close by his side a maiden rode, 
Like spray her white robe round her 
flow'd; 
No rainbow hues about her clung, 
Such as the other maidens flung ; 
And her hair hath no summer crown, 
But its long tresses, floating down, 
Are like a veil of gold, which cast 
A sunsliine to each wave that past, 
She was not like the rest: her cheek 
Was pale and pure as moonlight 
SnOWS ; 
Her lip had only the faint streak 
The bee loves in the early rose ; 
And her dark eye had not the blue 
The others had clear, wild, and bright; 
But floating starry, as it drew 
Its likeness from the radiant night ; 
And more she drew my raised eye 
Than the bright shadows passing by ; 
A meeker air, a gentler smile, 
A timid tenderness the while, 
Held sympathy of heart, and told 
The lady was of earthly mould. 
Blush’d the first blush of coming day, 
Faded the fairy band away. 
They pass'd, and only left behind 
A lingering fragrance on the wind, 
And on the lake, their haunted home, 
One long white wreath of silver foam. 
Heard I, in each surrounding vale, 
What was that mortal maiden’s tale: 
Last of her race, a lonely flower, 
She dwelt within their ruin’d tower. 
Orphan, without one link to bind 
Nature’s affection to her kind! 
She grew up a neglected child, 
As pure, as beautiful, as wild, 
As the field-flowers which were for 
ears 
Her only comrades and compeers. 
Time pass’d, and she, to woman grown, 
Still, like a wood-bird, dwelt alone, 
Save that, beside a peasant’s hearth, 
Tales of the race which gave her birth 
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Would sometimes win the maiden's ear; She saw them ere they gain’d her seat. 
And once, in a worst hour of fear, Ah! safety may she gain ? 
When the red fever raged around, Though mountain deer be not more 
Her place beside the couch was found ae Ee 
Of sickness; and her patient care, Yet here flight is in vain. 
And soothing look, and holy prayer, The lake—oh, it is there to save! 
And skill in herbs, had power sublime She plunges—is it to a grave: ) 
Opon the sufferer’s weary time: Moons waned; again is come the night 
But, saving these, her winter day When sprites are free for earthly sight. 
Was noe within the ruins grey ; They see the mortal maiden ride 
And ever summer noons were spent In honour by the chieftain’s side, 
Beside the charmed lake, and there —‘ So beautiful, so free from sin, 
Her voice its silver sweetness sent Worthy was she such boon to win; 
To mingle with the air. The spirit race that floated round — 
Thus time pass’'d on. At length,one Were not more pure, more stainless 
day found: 
Beside her favourite haunt she lay, Her utmost loveliness and grace 
When rush'd some band who wish’d to Were sdle signs of her human race.; 
make Happy, thus freed from earthly thrall, 
Her prisoner for her beauty’s sake. She skims the lake, fairest of all.” 


This, surely, deserved the prize; and, as the fair minstrel has left 
the decision to her readers, my countrymen, no doubt, will allot the 
golden violet to the Bard of Erin. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD BacuHEtor.*— How disagreeable, 
after having parted with a young lady all smiles and loveliness, 
to meet with that personification of male misery, an old bachelor. 
Nothing could warm this fellow into even a momentary happiness ; 
nor wine, nor any thing else, could ever make him gay; he moves 
about, a kind of living kKnome—unhappy himself, and endeavouring 
to destroy the happiness of others. He comes like a blight upon the 
vastimes of the young, and a shadow upon the enjoyments of the old. 
He is of a class sut generis, and can hardly be said to claim relation- 


ship with either sex,—both abhor him; and, why not? Just hear how 
the bear growls: 


** Why is it that Tam pensive in the heart of gaiety, dull amid all the bustle 
and energy of life, isolated among thousands? The answer is plain, easy, and in- 
telligible: IT aman old bachelor in the middle of London. I live on from day to 
day, and from year to year, in a horrible monotonous routine, without possessing 
one single human object of solicitude, and as little cared for myself as I care about 
others. In my time, I have liked many, disliked more, and despised more still ; 
hated one, and loved one. Those whom it is customary to call friends I have long 
ago lost ; and I now stand alone in this wide reckless region of humanity. I have 
no frend—I pay attention to few—for none do I entertain affection. I am soli- 
tary, morose, eccentric, peevish, nervous, envious, sensitive, censorious ; in truth, 
a strange and unhappy being. Some excuse might be alleged for the contraction 
of so many unfortunate qualities : I might with justice attribute them to the effects 
of disappointment—to habits, too, of procrastination. On these peculiar heads | 
shall enlarge more hereafter: the statements I make at present are but prelimi- 
nary, roughly advanced, and concisely. In fact, the awkwardness which, to a 
certain degree, I feel, in laying before the world the career of my life, and the na- 
ture of my disposition, is yet to be broken; and what I utter, I utter shyly, and 
with a feeling of repugnance. I am exactly in the condition of a peevish patient, 


Who is about to swallow his medicine: he nauseates the draught, yet feels himself 
necessitated to drink it.” 
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* Colburn, London, 1827. 
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This simile, by the way, is as old as Tasso at least, but good enough 
in an old bachelor. Modern improvement, which enables a cock- 
ney to visit Greenwich or Highgate once a year without being stopped 
by a footpad, fills the bachelor with horror : 


“‘Uh! people talk of the nineteenth century being so superior to the eighteenth; 
I hate to hear such nonsense ;—no such thing—don’tthink so. They prate about 
modern improvements, while so many ancient prejudices are still suffered to exist, 
ay, and strengthen every day. I hate to hear such stuff! Let them talk of im- 
provements when the barbarities and absurdities of their laws are abolished ; when 
the quackery of their systems of public education is at an end; when their illibe- 
rality in sundry political tenets is exploded. 

“Q, heavens! what a din! what a rattling those odious stages make! There 
never was any thing so bad as this in my time; none of these shoals of vile lum- 
bering vehicles, charged and surcharged with their greasy cargoes of tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and snuffmongers, rumbling everlastingly to Greenwich, Putney, Acton, 
Camberwell, and Lambeth. No,no!—there were no short stages then to stun 
one at this rate; no! things were much better, I say, in my time. Uh! this 
comes of the horrid mgery that spreads so every day; and with it, the pro- 
gress of building: why, both the one and the other are the greatest nuisances in 
the world, if they are to entail on one the pest of these vile rattling stage-coaches. 
Then they talk of Macadam’s roads! fools; why, they run a chance of having 
their necks broken every time they travel over one of them. What coachman, I 
should like to know, can stop a carriage, can pull up four tearing horses, over 
one of these boasted ‘ smooth as bowling-green roads? Pshaw! nonsense! he 
can’t do it: they might as well talk of being able to check a man at full speed in 
the middle of a slide. They must have their necks broken: and they deserve it 
—it is all their own fault. Then they talk about being able to cross Hounslow 
or Blackheath, without being robbed as formerly. Addle-headed boobies! why 
do they only look on one side of a question ?—don’t they see, that if there is 
less thieving in the open way, there is more in private dwelling-houses. And 
this is one of the mighty blessings of modern improvements! this is the superi- 
ority of the nineteenth over the eighteenth century! A pest on such nonsense, 
and on the buildings, and population, and coaches, and Macadam and all!” 


Good meat can’t stop his mouth, it appears, unless it be served on 
trenchers: 


* What has become of the plain, thick, yellow dishes of delf, from which we 
used at one time to dine? gone! gone! A man’s attention is called from the 
food before him, to gaze upon the green and gold, or blue and white service upon 
which it is placed ; to abandon the contents of his plate, in order to discuss the 
beauties of the Wedgwood ware, or Flight and Barr’s china, in which they are 
placed. There are no quietly-burning, oil-fed lamps in the streets, but flaring, 
flashing, gas-lights, to dazzle one, enough to occasion blindness or distraction, 
and almost to roast the meat in the butchers’ shops.’ 


A man like this is incurably miserable, and his ravings form no bad 
comment on the Political Economy of Parson Malthus. Hie to the 
church, my young readers, and get married as fast as you can: there 
may be some fighting and scratching in wedlock, but celibacy has 
not even the advantage of such domestic excitation. ‘The work is well 
written, and evinces a mind of much acuteness and observation, but I 
cannot pronounce it either useful or entertaining. 


THe Burmese War. *—Heaven bless the monk who invented 
gunpowder! The ‘ villanous saltpetre” has done more for civiliza- 
tion than the mariner’s compass itself. Friar Bacon, it is said, and 


* Murray, London, 1827. 
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said by way of eulogy, was acquainted with the process, but kept the 
discovery, from motives of humanity, a secret. — Short-sighted huma- 
nity ! Why, every thing that elevates the civilized above the barba- 
rous man, is a blessing—a two-fold blessing ; it preserves the inde- 
pendence of the one, and ultimately liberates the other from savage 
pursuits and savage likings. Had the Romans known the uses of 
gunpowder, the Goths and Vandals had never overrun Europe. The 
‘« villanous saltpetre’’ has made war a science; it renders success 
more dependent upon art—upon discipline, than upon physical 
force; it no longer gives a decided advantage to bone and sinew, 
for mind alone can secure a triumph. The dominions of civilized 
man are thereby rendered invulnerable. No Goths shall ever again 
banish peace from our homes, religion from our altars, nor science 
from our schools. Gunpowder has made knowledge imperishable, 
while it has given a new impulse to humanity. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, itis, nevertheless, quite true, tuat gunpowder has proved the 
best friend of humanity; for more men were killed in the wars of Cx- 
sar and Pompey, during a brief period, than fell during several years 
onthe peninsula. In one word, the barbarians were generally victo- 
rious over civilized man previous to the invention of gunpowder. 
Blessings on you, therefore, for a ‘ villanous saltpetre !” 

Whoever wishes to estimate fully the blessinge of gunpowder, 
should carefully read the well-written volume before me. They will 
learn, with astonishment, that two thousand soldiers, Europeans and 
Asiatics, commanded by a British officer, penetrated several hundred 
miles into a country, defended by nearly one hundred thousand of the 
best troops of the oriental world, and, after encountering unheard-of 
difficulties, compelled the monarch, who styles himself ‘* Lord of 
earth and air,” to siga an inglorious peace. Nothing f ever read 
displays, more forcibly, the omnipotence of mind over brute force; 
and, be it remembered, the Burmese understood the use of gunpow- 
der, but they wanted science. Let it not be supposed, that the 
Burmese are imbecile worshippers of an atrocious Brama. Hear 
Major Snodgrass : 
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‘** Unshackled by the caste of the Hindoo, or the creed of the intolerant Mus- 
sulman, but free from religious prejudice, and proud of himself and of the land 
that gave him birth, the Burmese is ready to receive any change which would 
tend to raise him in the scale of civilized society : so slight, indeed, is their regard 
for their present code of worship, that it has often been remarked, and not with- 
out strong and weighty reason, that the king of Ava could, by a simple order, 
change the religion of the nation without a murmur being heard. Five months 
of uninterrupted tranquillity gave us, for the first time, an opportunity of forming 
some acquaintance with the manners and customs of the people of Ava; and, al- 
though some allowance may fairly be made for the restraint which the presence 
of a victorious enemy may be presumed to have imposed upon the development 
of the national character, our experience, at least, warrants the assertion, that in 
his private and domestic habits and deportment, the Burmese evinces little of the 
arrogance, cruelty, or vice, which have made him so justly‘an object of fear and 
hatred to the surrounding nations, to whom he is only known as a sanguinary and 
ferocious warrior, carrying havoc and destruction into FREE and unoffending 
States, at the command of a grasping and ambitious tyrant. 

‘ Born a soldier, the Burmese is accustomed, from his earliest years, to consi- 
der war and foreign conquest as his trade, and the plunder of the countries he in- 
vades as the fair and legitimate reward of his toil : he seldom gives or receives 
quarter from his enemies ; and while on foreign service, is ever but too ready to 
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execute the cruel orders of his chiefs, whose policy it is to exti all who are 
likely to be troublesome, and to impress those whom policy leads them to , 
with a wholesome and deep-rooted terror for the Burmhan arms. Guided by 
leaders, whose barbarous ideas of successful warfare consist in laying waste an 
enemy's country, and whose fame and rewards are measured by the numbers of 
the enemy that are slain or carried into bondage, it too frequently follows, that 
the soldiers, leaving the best and kindest feelings of their heart in the cottage that 
contains their family, and forgetting every feeling of humanity, asa duty, pursue, 
with reckless indifference, every species of cruelty and excess, among the unfortu- 
nate people who have experienced the awful visitation of a Burmese army. 
When engaged in offensive warfare, which in their native quarrels has eanil 

been the case, the Burmese is arrogant, bold, and daring: possessed of strength 
and activity superior to all his re on and capable of enduring great fatigue, 
his movements are i is and his perseverance in overcoming obstacles, almost 
irresistible : possessed, too, of superior science and ability in their peculiar sys- 
tem of fighting, he had seldom met his equal in the field, or even experienced 

serious resistance in the numerous conquests which of late years had been added 
to the empire, until the increasing arrogance and aggressions of his government 
brought him, at last, in contact with an enemy of a very different description from 
any he had yet contended with, and presented his military character in a different 
light, divested of the glare which victory and success had long shed around it.” 


When the battle is over, they seem to resume the characteristics 
of their country, gentleness and indolence : 


‘¢ Our previous opinion of, and limited acquaintance with the people, certainly 
had not prepared us to anticipate the tranquil and quiet conduct which now dis- 
tinguished them in their domestic character; nor was the Prome population ex- 
clusively composed of the quiet and unwarlike part of the nation: many, indeed, 
a great proportion of the men, had borne arms against us ; and it was not until satis- 
fied of the folly and vanity of contending longer, that they had escaped from 
their chiefs, and retired, with their families, under our protection. 

« At home, the Burmese, probably owing to his military habits, is decidedly 
lazy, and averse to work—to his shame, allowing, or rather compelling his wife, 
to toil hard for the support of his family, while he passes his time in idleness, 
smoking or chewing betel, the favourite pastime of natives of all ranks ; his wants, 
however, are few and simple; rice,- and a little pickled fish, constitute the chief 
articles of food, while water is his only drink: naturally good-humoured and con- 
tented, he seems happy and resigned, bearing all the oppressions, to which he 
= be subjected, with apathy and indifference ; and in his own house he is kind 
and affectionate to his children, seldom evincing anger or ill-treatment to any 
member of his family. It must, however, be allowed, that the Burmese are little 
guided or restrained in their conduct and actions by any moral principle; selling 
their daughters, even to strangers, is a common practice among them ; nor does 
the transaction reflect either disgrace or shame on the parties concerned. Govern- 
ment, upon political grounds, strictly prohibits any woman from being allowed 
to leave the country ; and the unhappy females, who are sacrificed to this dis- 

ceful custom, generally return to their families, in no way slighted or degraded, 

ut more frequently as objects of envy, from the little stock of wealth they bring 
back with them. | 

“‘ It has often been objected to the Burmese, that they are given to pilfering, 
lying, and dissimulation, as well as insolent and overbearing to strangers; but the 
remark may be, in a great measure, confined to the numerous government func- 
tionaries and their followers, with whom every town and village in the kingdom 
abounds: they are, indeed, a vile race, who exist by fraud and oppression, and 
who, upon numerous pretences, no matter how frivolous, are always ready to rob 
and plunder all who come within the influence of their authority : the peo- 
ple, on the contrary, by far the best part of the nation, are and hospitable, 
and by no means deficient in qualities which would do honour to more civilized 
nations. They, very generally, can read and write; are acute, intelligent, and 
observing ; and, although frequently impressed with high notions of their own 
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sovereign and country, show no illiberality to strangers or foreigners who reside 
among them. In gibeg to sum up their character, their virtues are their own, 
and their faults and vices those of education, and the pernicious influence of a 


cruel and despotic government.” 


The Burmese will one day, and that ere long, be a great people. 
The visit of the British troops will eventuate in their becoming a 


polished nation. 





Tur PRESENT STATE OF COLOMBIA. *—This volume contains 


nothing new, except the following remark upoa Captain Head’s beef- 
and-water diet :— 

« In a late interesting and amusing publication, I have observed that its gal- 
lant author is a great eulogist of his beef-and-water diet, and imagines that it 
enabled him to support a more than ordinary degree of fatigue; I have myself 
tried it for some months, but have, by no means, formed so favourable an 
opinion of it. Being of a tolerably good constitution, it never produced any 
injurious effects upon me, but I have seen hundreds die under it; and I must 
confess, that I myself feel in better health, and more invigorated, when I have 
taken a good beefsteak, with all its regular appurtenances, and a pint of wine, in 
a coffee-house in London, than | ever did after having partaken of the finest 
bullock, or the purest stream, which ever fed or flowed in the forests of South 


America.” 


Eccentric TALEs.*—We have lately been inundated with Ger- 
man tales, surfeited with German horrors, and posed with learned 
critiques on German writers, and why? Because it was the fashion ; 
it looked critical and learned to admire the gloomy imagination, 
the unnatural productions, of the German school ; ne § accordingly, 
the press has been active in propagating the drunken conceptions of 
writers who, unable to paint nature as sheis, have had recourse to 
nursery melodramas, and, for a time, has succeeded in acquiring the 
admiration of children of a larger growth. But these giants and 
demons cannot much longer keep possession of the usurped field in 
literature. Good sense must rout them, and the author of Eccentric 
Tales, Alired Crowquill, Esq., has called in the most powerful and 
sarcastic ridicule, to the aid of common sense. The better to effect 
his purpose, Mr. Crowquill, has had recourse to that great enemy of 
ennui and blue devils, George Cruikshank. 

Put your hands to your side, gentle reader,—fix your person firmly 
on your chair, unloosen your waistcoat and cravat, and, if there be 
any viands on the table, withdraw three feet at least, lest you upset it 
with an excess of risibility and its consequent motion of the limbs and 
nerves, while I point out to you one or two of the inimitable illustra- 
tions in the work before.me. Look here !—behold Tunbelly and 
Knitting-needle in the act of dreaming ; what complacency is seated 
on their contented visages! What a length of leg the Troubadour 
has gotten! What a fat, squat, well capon-lined junk of a fellow 
our Tunbelly is! But see the personification of the vision in the 
clouds! The interior of the moon in. the Drury Lane pantomime is 
nothing to it; the wood-cuts in poor Robin’s Almanack are not half 
as ominous. 

_ But turn over six leaves, and lo! you see the said Tunbelly and 

Knitting-needle serenading a German castle—for no lady appears: 





* Murray, London, 1827. + Robins and Co., London, 1827. 
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the one, breathing his very soul in melody; and the other keeping 
time on an old guitar! Again, you have only to turn over five 
beautifully printed leaves, and you come to the duel—and then to 
the—here, take the book yourself, I cannot describe it. The illus- 
trations are the very perfection of burlesque; and the tale is—take 
the first chapter of the fifth book as a specimen: 
<* #7 @ #7 © @ > @ OF 

. oe * . ' e * * . . ' 
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There! did you ever read any thing half so eloquent. The work 
is only three and sixpence—senid to your bookseller. 


Rev. Mr. SMYTH’s SeRMON.* On Christmas morning last, 
with Mrs. O’Rourke on my left, and a string of young O’ Rourkes on 
my right, | leit Bedford Square; and, after winding my way through 
Soho Square, found myseif, in a quarier of an hour, seated in the 
beautiful tribune of St. Patrick’s Chapel. The service, on this day 
of the world’s redemption, was more than usually impressive ; and [ 
little suspected that we should have been treated with a novelty in 
St. Patrick’s Chapel—a good sermon. About twelve o’clock I 
raised my eyes from my missal, and, turning towards the pulpit, was 
vot displeased to see, instead of poor Mr. Norris and his MS., a young 
clergyman, pallid with study, and a look indicative of the sincerest 
piety and goodness. Jn a confident and pleasing manner, he pro- 
nounced his text; and then, without hesitation, plunged into his 
subject, the naiivity of Christ. I soon recognised, in his accent, 
a priest of the sister kingdom; and had not waited long, when con- 
vinced that I was listening to no ordinary preacher. His language 
was fluent, eloquent, and correct; his voice loud, but pleasing; and 
his manner forcibly impressive. He reminded me much of the Rev. 
Mr. Keogh; but is perbaps more graceful, and not much less eloquent. 
That this praise is not undeserved, all may convince themselves; for 
the reverend orator has been persuaded to give his se:mon to the public, 
in the form before me. It is published by Cash, the Catiolic book- 
seller, in High Street, Bloomsbury; and is got up in a respectable 
manner. The following passage, towards the conclusion, is not more 
eloquent than just: 


« Yours is a religion planted in Ireland, by St. Patrick, fourteen hundred years 
ago; and which, notwithstanding the hand of the persecutor, and the unholy 
zeal of the bigot—notwithstandiog ages of suffering, and centuries of oppression, 
still continues the pure, spotless faith, of our common couniry. The grandeur 
and magnificence which characterise the Catholic Church, and which the sanc- 
tity of religion justly demands, are not visibly supported ia your country; the 
desolating hand of relentless persecution, which, with ferocious urys levelled both 
your altars and your temples, has left the Irish Catholic Church but a miserable 
remnant of her former splendour. In the general wreck, however, thank God, 
the purity and substance of religion remain in your island; and, notwithstandin 
the cruel inflictions of infuriate bigotry, implacable intolerance, and absur 
fanaticism, of the Bible Societies, faithful Catholic Ireiand holds fast the sacred 
deposits of her faith, and preserves, uncorrupt, the religion of Patrick. If the 
intercession of the blessed St. Patrick has preserved your religion, in the land of 





* Cash, London, 1827. 
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our birth, in all its primitive holiness, is it possible that his intercesion will not 
yl be employed aoe behalf, though now the inhabitants of a strange land ; 
But, do you deserve it ? Behold his chapel in ruins—in want of repairs! You dis- 
of blessings—you rich—you Irish—I call upon you this day, in the name 


of Charity, to extend your liberality, to put down your contributions; manifest a 
becoming zeal for religion—for Ireland—and for the Chapel of St. Patrick.” 


The reverend orator, it appears, belongs to the convent of Esker, 
county of Galway; and his order has reason to be proud of such a 
brother, and Ireland of such a preacher. 










THE SYMBOL OF SERTORIUS.* 


To battle !—the furious Iberian cried, 

But silent Sertorius remained by his side, 

And with sorrow perceived that, like headlong waves, 

His adopted compatriots would rush on their graves. 
«¢ Young Pompey has passed o’er our a 
And his legions are swarming, thick as bees ; 
They sweep over mountain, and river, and plain, 
And like locusts devour our fields of grain: 
Then, shall we stand thus, while the foemen flock, 
And not rush in our might to the battle-shock ? 
No! we scorn the craft of the wavering Roman ; 
Let each gauntlet then grapple the neck of the foeman, 
For patience was never the Spaniard’s pride,— 
So, on, and let fortune the rest decide !” 


They rushed to the fight, like young bulls to slaughter, 
Then the blood of the Spaniard flowed like water, 

And conviction came late on the headlong horde, 
From the keen sharp tooth of the Roman sword, 
Though it failed from Sertorius’s eloquent word. 


And now dismay on the vanquished fell ; 
Sertorius saw it, and marked it well, 
sa knew “~ a was the fairest hour 
0 show to his ea t man’s power. 
Out come his om at the trempet’e Pall, 
And he moves himself in the front of all ; 
To the earth each soldier hangs his head, 
And clenches his sword as he thinks on the dead, 
Who fell where they stood, as the valiant fall, 
And now sleep, free’d from this mortal thrall, 
The furrow their grave, and the vapour their pall. 
He sees the field with their best blood swim, 
And each gaping wound with its festering rim, 
Calling for vengeance aloud to him. 
No martial rejoicings rend the air, 
For on every brow sits the fiend Despair, 
But Sertorius alone is free from care, 
And his joy and his spirit are but mounting the higher, 
As fate frowns more stern, and danger comes nigher. 


* A steed is led out on the verdant plain, 
Placed full in the view of the wondering train, 
Whilst a dwarf and a giant behind remain. 





* See Plutarch, in his Life of Sertorius. 
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And Sertorius speaks—* Try which shall avail 
To deprive yon horse of his flowing tail.”"— 
Then the giant would first, in his barbarous strength, 
Tear from the c his tail’s rich length; 
Long he laboured, but laboured in vain ; 
He strove till the sweat flowed down like rain, 
And he strained each nerve till it ached with pain; 
But naught of his task had the huge man done, 
When the evening came with the setting sun ; 
So he fell to the earth and buried his face, 
And was borne away in defeat and disgrace. 


The next day, the dwarf to the trial came ; 

« And slight,” cried the Spaniard, « shall be his blame, 
If he fail, for a giant has failed in the same.” 

But he looked around with intelligent eye, 

And bid the trump speak, and the flag wave high, 
As if conscious of triumph and victory. 

Then to his task he advanced with ease : 

What the giant had tangled he smoothed by degrees ; 
Through the steed’s thick tail his small fingers ran, 
And hair by hair* the diminutive man, 

The wavy mass from its sockets drew, 

And, ere on the grass fell the evening dew, 

The steed’s flowing honours were craftily shorn, 

And crowned with green laurel the weak man borne 
In triumph and noisy rejoicings along, 

To be noted in story and chanted in song. 


‘¢ Here,” cried Sertorius, ‘¢ fellow warriors, you see 
Perseverance and wit bear off victory 

From huge brute force and stupidity. 

And many the beauteous and fair communion, 
Invincible while in a state of union, 

That will yield like the weak grass you trample under, 
If once disunited or torn in sunder. 

Thus time, who is feeble, and palsied, and old, 
Wears out the flint and the adamant hold, 

Moulders the castle, the palace, the tower, 

As if 'twere a shed, or a lady’s bower ; 

Humbles the mighty, and mows down the strong, 
And will reign the sole monarch on earth ere long. 
But time is the best of allies and friends 

To those who will look to his read ends, 

Who will ‘ bide their time,’ and not rush into action 
With hurrying tide of a blinded faction, 

When the issue must prove but defeat or retraction.” 


Thus, by such symbols and mild discourses, 

Did Sertorius turn from their headlong courses 

‘«¢ The Helots of Rome”—those ‘ barbarous hordes” — 
And taught them to triumph against their * lords.” 
And oh! if the Helots of this our day 

Had but a Sertorius to point them the way, 

To curb their wild passions, and check their rash speed, 
And prove their Jest friend in the greatest need, 
Their cold-blooded masters would bite the sands, 

Like the Roman, when smote by th’ Iberian bands. 





R. 








Paulatim vello: et demo unum, demo et item unum.” —Zor. 


* « Caude pilos ut equine 
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THE POLITICIAN.—NO II, 


THE world has been going round in the usual way since last 
month. Ferdinand of Spain has been labouring between two minds— 
he wished to fight, but, on consideration, appears willing to let it 
alone; and he gets out of the scrape like a bragadocia, with a pro- 
found reflection on his own courage. In Portugal, the rebels have been 
beaten—and that’s all we know positively about the matter; but, judg- 
ing from appearances, there does not seem to be any well-grounded ap- 

rehensions for the new constitution, and the Portuguese deserve it; 
for Southey, speaking of the battle of Busaco, in the second volume 
of his “‘ History of the Peninsular War,” just published, says, ‘ Vic- 
tories of greater result at the time have been gained in Portugal, but 
never a battle fought there of more eventual importance to the Portu- 
guese nation; for the Portuguese troops, whom the French despised, 
whom the enemies of the ministry in England reviled, and whon, per- 
haps, many of the British army, till then, mistrusted, established that 
day their character both for courage* and for discipline, and proved, 
that, however the government and the institutions of that kingdom had 
been perverted and debased, the people had not degenerated. Lord 
Wellington bore testimony to their deserts; he declared that he had 
never seen a more gallant attack than that which they made upon the 
enemy who had reached the ridge of the Serra; they were worthy, he 
said, of contending in the same ranks with the British troops in that 
good cause, which they afforded the best hopes of saving.” 

The affairs of Greece still wear a hostile appearance ; and, though 
we are told of negociations between the Porte and European powers 
respecting that ill-fated country, the Christians still continue to be 
butchered by the merciless Turk. How long shall this continue ? 

In France, a considerable sensation has been produced by a pro- 
posed law to gag the press. The French people, to their credit, have 
manfully stood up for the privilege—the most essential of all privi- 
leges—that of free discussion; and, what is still more creditable, seve- 
ral literary bodies in that country have lent their aid to the national 
cause. ‘The liberty of the press! What profound nonsense has beeu 
written and spoken on this subject; what well-grounded fears have 
been entertained by kings and tyrants; but, truly, the press, like a 
one is an instrument of attack as well as of defence; and Mr. Pel- 
1am, I think, once said in the House of Commons, if government is 
assailed by quills, let them purchase quills to repel the attack. There 
is always a superabundance in the market. ‘* We may accumulate 
penalties,” says a Tory paper, ‘ as much as we please; this is not 
to prevent excess, but to punish it. We may establish a censorship; 
but this is merely to exchange the judgment of one set of men for the 
judgment of another. There is no way of diminishing the number of 
libels—or what judges and juries may choose to term libels—but by 
limiting publication ; and this, a tax on publication will effect, but it 
will effect nothing else. While, however, it narrows the dissemina- 
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tion of falsehood, it narrows also the dissemination of truth. If a 
ministry will have fewer revilers, it must content itself with fewer 
panegyrists. ‘The press, in short, like every thing else in this imper- 
fect world, has its good and its evil indissolubly combined ; we must 
take both or neither, At the same time, the good, as usual, greatly 
predominates. For one alleged libel, the press gives us ten thousand 
pieces of useful information ; and the only question is, shall we, to 
get rid of the inconvenience of the one, give up the advantage of the 
ten thousand. There is no middle course. There is a fact connected 
with the preset of the French ministry, which cannot be too deeply 
impressed upon Englishmen. The adoption of it has been advocated 
from the conduct of juries in the recent trials for libel here. There 
is nothing that is done by England, whether in her senate or in her 
courts, that has not a deep and lasting influence, not on her own sub- 
jects only» but on all the nations of the civilized world. When exam- 
ple reaches so far, and where its effects are so important, the respon- 
sibility of those who set it is fearfully enhanced. If the liberty of the 
rai press is to be fettered by the proposed law, as those who are 
most interested fear it will, the Englishmen whose verdicts have con- 
tributed to its adoption, will have but little, we should think, whereon 
to congratulate themselves.” 

But, it is said, the Jesuits and the clergy dread the press. If they 
do, they are very silly; for they have nothing to apprehend from 
unprincipled assailants, and every thing to hope from free discussion. 
The shallow infidels of France can be effectually put to the rout 
only by full, fair, and impartial inquiry. Ihave not, however, seen 
any proof to convict the French ecclesiastics of a willingness to fetter 
or extinguish the press. 

In England the last month has been a dull one; the death of the 
Duke of York served to show that the people are as loyalty-loving 
as ever. A friend of mine—a genuine radical—has declined taking 
in the Examiner newspaper, because it did not go in mourning for his 
royal highness! ! There are habits of thinking—of seeing, &c. &c.— 
and to such metaphysical facts we must refer for an elucidation of the 
interest taken in the affairs of the royal family by a people who are 
continually complaining of excessive taxation—of too many royal 
dukes, &c. Cobbett himself has expressed his grief at the recent 
calamity !! 

The Church of England is the only tolerant church on earth—if 
you believe the English press. Alas! there is no truth in the asser- 
tion, for it is restrained from persecution only from inability to en- 
force penalties. Whenever it can show intolerance, it never fails to 
exhibit it; and, to this hour, it compels Catholics and Dissenters to 
resort to the established church to have the marriage ceremony per- 
formed. Some free-thinking Christians (what a denomination !) 
within the last month, showed, in a very marked manner, what = 
thought of the law and the establishment ; and the Globe has the fol- 


lowing judicious observations on the transaction—it exhausts the 
subject : 


‘* Another of those squabbles about the marriage ceremony, which some per- 
sons think contribute to uphold the dignity of the established church, has recently 
attracted some notice. Two persons, who disbelieve in the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and who consider marriage merely as a civil contract, have presented them- 
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selves to be married, and have protested, as usual, against the introduction of the 
words which imply a belief in the Trinity. The scene has been enlivened by the 

mce of ‘ Mr. Marriott, the police magistrate, whose advice (a contemporary 
tells us) the Rev. Mr. Simpson seemed | pat nea sh. anxious to obtain on the oc- 
casion.’ As all the clergy have not benefit of such advice, we lament that 
they should be exposed to occurrences well calculated to puzzlethem. What the 
established religion can profit by forcing any sect of people to deride it, or to de- 
clare their disbelief in it as a preliminary to their entrance into the marriage state, 
we cannot conceive. The late Lord Ellenborough laboured hard to persuade 
juries, on Hone’s trials, that the adoption even of the form of the Church of Eng- 
= service to a jocose subject, was libellous; that a mere application to irreve- 
rend purposes, of sounds which called to mind that service, was misculevous, and 
should be punished. This wes carrying scrupulousness too far; but, on the other 
hand, we do not see the benefit of forcing to repeat the service, people, who you 
know, beforehand, must repeat it with a sneer, even if they do not accompany the 
ceremony with some more explicit declaration of their scorn. In short, though it 
is too much to punish people for parodyiag the church service, it is wrong also, 
on the other hand, to entice them by law to do so. To ones people to accom- 
pany the conclusion of such a contract as marriage with words expressive of some 
particular religious belief, is one of the absurdest conceivable demonstrations of 
religious intolerance. It would be really much more expedient to entice the Jew 
orange boys, or any other needy unbelievers, to repeat tne Athanasian Creed at a 
shilling a-head.” 


The Duke of Wellington has been appointed commander-in-chief, 


and all agree that he is qualified for the situation, because he has been 
triumphant in the field—that is, a chess-player should be able to 





» carve hismen, We are becoming profound thinkers. 


Trade is, alas! still dull, though the revenue is improving. The 
last quarter presented an increase of £142,996; but the revenne of 
1826, compared with that of 1825, presents a deficiency of £1,923, 148. 
The following extract from the return for the year will show in which 
branches of the revenue the deficiency arises: 


‘© DECREASE ON 
Seon no oe tn ehh Ob tects 4 x eee 
ny, a a ee ee ee 
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We a a Sn ees AP a . 287,395 
£2,803, 962 
INCREASE, 
Cmtoms . 1. « . 0 te « £57,2608 
Miscellanies. . . . ... . 808,306 
—_——_— 880,814 
Decrease in the year . £1,923,148.” 


In the list of bankrupts there is a fearful increase. The number 
of dockets struck in 1817 was 2,480; in 1818, 1,338; in 1819, 2,054; 
in 1820, 1,903; in 1821, 1,773; in 1822, 1,592; in 1823, 1,381; 
in 1824, 1,340; in 1825, 1,340 ; in 1826, 3,549. 

_ England is, and ought to be, proud, in being the first to give an 
impulse to liberal notions respecting trade and commerce ; and the 
Americans ought to be ashamed in being among the last to entertain 
them. Mr. President Adams, in his recent Message to Congress, 
sheers at the English ministers; but the Yankey must Jearn better, 
or deserve to be kicked from the chief seat in a great and free na- 
tion. The dispute between this country and the United States pro- 
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ceeds from some misunderstanding respecting the trade of the West 
Indies, but is likely soon to be adjusted; for the business is in ade- 
quate hands—those of Mr, Huskisson. 

The approaching adjourned meeting of Parliament promises to be 
most important in its discussions. The corn laws and the Catholic 
question are, I hope, to be finally adjusted ; and the subject of emi- 
gration is to undergo consideration. The Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, in the numbers of these journals just published, contain 
much stupid trash on this question. M*‘Culloch is as prosy and un- 
interesting as usual; but Mr. Mills, in the Westminster, out-herods 
Herod in fudge. Take the following specimen of his regard for mo- 
dest decency and truth : 


‘But here a most serious consideration occurs. An Trish population, wretched 
and degraded to the last degree, is pouring into this country. Suppose that we 
should succeed in implanting that high-toned morality in the minds of our people, 
whence an English labourmg man should feel it as a crime, and a turpitude, 
more to be shunned than death, to be the means of bringing children into life 
without the means of maintaining them ; what would be the consequence? Such 
conduct, if left to its own natural effects, would speedily raise the condition of the 
labourer, and place him in those circumstances of physical well-being which are 
essential to his existing in a state of intellectual and moral well-being It can 
have no such effect if a perpetual influx is permitted of starving Irish. This may 
he sufficient, and there is the strongest probability that, unchecked, it will be suf- 
ficient, to keep wages down to the starving degree, whatever the prudence and 
morality of the English population. If so, the continued prudence of the English 
population would have no other effect than gradually to diminish their number, 
and increase that of the Irish, till our own superior population would be wholly 
rooted out and supplanted by the Irish, a salaietiens with which no other which 
can be dreaded for this land, is at all to be compared. Here is an evil, against 
which a wise and beneficent legislature would lose no time in seeking a remedy. 
If a cordon against the ordinary plague is an expedient measure, a cordou against 


the most dreadful plague that ever infested human nature cannot be regarded as 
too much.”’ 


And again: 


‘“‘ Many of our readers are already aware, either from the evidence which was 
given before the parliamentary committees upon the state of Ireland in 1824 and 
1825, or from the general notoriety of the fact, that the rapid and enormous in- 
crease of the population in Ireland has exhibited itself, of late years, in many 
striking forms, and in one among others not the least striking, in the minute sub- 
division of the land: that this subdivision has proceeded to such an extent, or, in 
other words, farms have become so small, that the landlords now find themselves 
unable to obtain so large a rent from their estates as they could have done if the 
subdivision had been less minute, and the farms larger. In order, therefore, the 
more easily to consolidate their farms, they have become extremely desirous to 
get rid of the redundant portion of their peasant-tenantry. Whether the Irish 
landlords would have discovered that the population of Ireland was redundant, 
unless the redundancy had affected their rental, we will not inquire. But it has 
somehow happened that the emigration scheme has closely followed the manifes- 


tation of a desire on the part of the landlords to clear their estates of the supera- 
bundant tenantry.”" 


It is such cuckoo politicians as these who have attracted ridicule 
to the science of political economy. The herd of English writers are 
sure to repeat the same note, and nothing else, until some other be- 
come fashionable. The Morning Chronicle, some time ago, stated’ 
that the emigration of Irish labourers had depreciated the condition of 
the English poor; and the anti-Irish prejudice caught at the foolish 


sentiment with avidity. Lord Hamilton repeated it in Scotland, and 
VOL, I. 2F 
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now M'Culloch and Mills, in the very teeth of their own recorded 
opinions, have adopted the same tune. Now they have put themselves 
‘nto this dilemma :—either the emigration of Irish labourers Is not an 
evil, or the fundamental axiom of political economists is wrong ! Free 
labour-—free ingress and egress, and freedom from legislative interfe- 
rence, are the conditions, and the only conditions, on which the sci- 
ence promises happiness to the nations; yet these boobies who have 
repeated these truths after Ricardo, ‘now call upon the legislature to 
interfere to prevent people from getting children (your fool is always 
obscene), and to prevent labourers from seeking the best market for 
their stock in trade—their skill and hands. If the legislature ought 
to prevent Lrish labourers from coming to England, on the same prin- 
ciple they ought to prevent the produce of Lrish labour from coming 
to the English market. Thus, free trade is erroneous in principle, if the 
emigration of Irish labourers is detrimental to the poor of England. 
The self-satisfied reflection of the danger of the Irish peasantry sup- 
planting the Eaglish is mere balam. All the world knows there is 
no comparison between the two classes. John Black bimselt has ad- 
mitted, that the Irish are the more moral and the more eflicient of the 
two; and, notwithstanding all the cant about Irish wretchedness, 
perhaps there is not more in the land o’ bogs than in the ‘ envy ot 
surrounding nations and the admiration of the worid.” 

But if the Irish people are miserable, their misfortune in this re- 
spect does not arise from their numbers. ‘ No!” cnes Mr. Mills, 
“no!” I repeat it does not; and, strange as it may appear, the 
Westminster Review is my authority for saying so. Aye, and, what's 
more, my evidence is dratvn from the identical number (the last one) 
from which the above extracts are taken. 

In areview of books on Italy, the following passage occurs: 


“We are surprised that Lord Normanby has not introduced more of the coun- 
try life of Italy, which bears a peculiar stamp, and which is pregnant with interest 
and beauty. Generally speaking, our countrymen see only the surface of the 
country, and are unaware of the minutia of the peasants’ life, and their mode of 
agriculture. They are connoisseurs in paintings, and frequenters of drawing- 
rooms; but the inferior classes of their fellow beings possess no interest for them : 
and yet it is in the country of Italy that you see most of the true Italian character, 
and most enjoy the exhaustless delights of that sunny clime. The very aspect of 
the country to a cursory observer will prove this assertion. The use of oxen in 
their agricultural labours is seemingly a small, and yet, in truth, a great improve- 
ment to the picturesque of the rural scene. The oxen of Italy surpass, in beauty 
of form, in the sleekness of their dove-coloured skin, and the soft expression of 
their large eyes, all other animals of their species. In every part of Italy we en- 
counter, during our walks, in lanes bordered by elms and sallows, to which the 
vines are trained and festooned, frequent wains drawn by these animals, yoked 
by the neck ; and the dark-eyed driver, with his sun-burnt limbs, in no manner 
detracts from the beauty of the picture. It is curious in Italy to observe the great 
advantage the peasants possess as to personal appearance, over the town’s-people. 
The inhabitants of the cities, whether rich or poor, are for the most part low in 
stature, sallow-complexioned, bent-shouldered ; but if, while you are induced, by 
the appearance of the citizens, to lament the degeneracy of Italian beauty, you 
wander in the country, or enter the market-place, to which, on certain days, the 
country people resort, you are immediately convinced that you now behold the 
models of the Italian painters. You are struck by groups resembling thuse fine 
fellows represented in the paintings of the Adoration of the Shepherds. Their 
very occupation adds to their pictorial appearance. They are employed among 
the vines, or following the oxen-drawn plough, whose rough mechanism is such 
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as Virgil describes ; frequently in summer they work merely in a shirt, and the 
white colour of the linen contrasts well with limbs whose veins seem to flow with 
dark wine. The women, less hard-worked than the French paysannes, perform 
the lighter labours of the farm, and, notwsthstanding the shade of their large 
straw-hats, soon acquire a deep but healthy hue; in an evening they are seen re- 
turning from fetching water at the spring, bearing their pitchers of an antique 
shape on their heads, stepping freely under the burden. Of course, we do not 
pretend to say that all, or even that the greater part of them, are handsome; but 
they have, for the most part, pleasing expressions of countenance, and the beauty 
you do encowater is of a high character; their brows are finely moulded, their 
eyes soft and large; the cheeks sink gently towards the chin, and their lips remind 
you of those chiselled by the Greek sculptors. Such we have seen in the evening 
emerging from the trellised pergole, or vine-walks, singing in perfect tune, and 
with clear, though loud voices, the simple but beautiful melodies peculiar to the 
Italian peasantry.— 


Oh! what a terrestrial paradise! Oh! what a contrast to poor 
unhappy Lreland, where the British constitution, and the memory of 
the great and good King William, is drunk standing. Surely there is 
not here a superabundant population, and a sub-division of farms, 
Oh! but there ts though, according to Scotch ideas on these subjects ; 
for the farms there seldom exceed EIGHT ACRES, and the land does 
not produce larger quantities of substantial food than the land of 
Ireland. But hear the reviewer, who speaks from personal know- 


ledge: 


‘« Tt is true that, in thus eulogizing the country of Italy, our remarks must be 
understood as being principally confined to Tuscany. In Lombardy, the abun- 
dance of pasture-land is inimical to the happiness of the peasantry: nor are we 
sufficiently acquainted with the rural districts of the Roman and Neapolitan 
States, to speak with precision concerning their inhabitants. In Tuscany, the 


Jarms are usually small, and held at long leases ; the rent is often paid in kind, 


and the landlord receives, as his share, one half of the produce. The expenses 
are also shared between the landholder and the cultivator, the former providing 
heavy stock, cattle, ploughs, out-houses, wine-presses, &c.; the peasantry the 
lighter utensils, and repairs of hedges, sluices, &c. The smallness of the farms 
renders the farmer almost always the labourer) a hired workman is rare among 
them; and the cottager, we should almost call him, with a farm of twelve acres, 
whose family is sufficienily large to cultivate the land, and whose share of corn 
and wine suttices to maintain that family without extra purchase, considers him- 
self rich; for, then, the superfluous money he obtains by the sale of vegetables, 
fruit, and the better kind of wine, clothes his family, and keeps his farm and 
house in repair. Their lives would be deemed, and justly deemed, hard in Eng- 
land, for our unbenign climate would render painful the continual out-door work, 
which is light to them. 

‘“‘ The Tuscan name for their small farms is podere, and in appearance they re- 
semble what we imagine to have been the first attempts at agriculture, every 
thing being cultivated in patches. A podere generally contains six or eight acres; 
they are hedged in; in the neighbourhood of Leghorn the hedges are of myrtle, 
which, like all evergreens, are fragrant even when out of bloom; and when in 
flower, their spicy odour gives a taste of Indian climes. Little hay is raised, for 
the Indian corn is much used in its stead; so, after the spring-labour of pruning 
the vines, the wheat is the first harvest. The wheat-fields are planted with rows 
of trees, to which the vines cling; and the shade, far from being detrimental, is 
considered a shelter for the crops. When the wheat is gathered in, and threshed 
on the threshing-floor, constructed in the open air, with all the care Virgil ad- 
vises, the land is again sown withIndiancorn. This is a beautiful harvest. The 
men cut it down, and the women and children sit round the threshing-floor, 
taking the grain from the pod, loosening it from the stalk, and spreading it in the 
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sun, till its paler orange hue deepens to a fiery glow. The vintage follows—an 
universal feast. ‘The men pluck the fruit from the trees, which is received and 
deposited in the vats by the women and children. The plucking of the olives 
brings up the rear of their raccolic. But it 1s not the mere sowing, and the har- 
vests, that demand labour; the long droughts force them to construct sluices 
through every part of the podere, and the water-wheel is ever at work to irrigate 
the land; nature the while is busy and noisy. During the day the loud cicale, 
with ceaseless chirp, fill the air with sound; and in the evening the fire-flies come 
out from the mm hedges, and form a thousand changing and flashing constel- 
lations on the green corn-fields, which is their favourite resort. Meanwhile the 
contadini cheer themselves with songs, either singly, in harmony, or in response, 
One of the favourite games among the Tuscan peasants (we have forgotten the 
name of it), especially during the time of the vintage, 1s singularly poetic. Aman, 
on one tree, will challenge another, perched afar off, calling out the name of a 
flower; the challenged responds with an extempore couplet, sometimes founded 
on the metaphoric meaning attached, of the flower’s name, sometimes given at 
random, and then returns the challenge by naming another flower, which is re- 
plied to in the same manner.” 


I must stop; reluctantly indeed, for I could willingly transcribe the 
whole picture of rural happiness; but enough is here given to show, 
that Irish misery CANNOT, and DOES NOT proceed from sub-division 
of farms and dense population; for, on an average, there are TWENTY 
ACKES of cultivated land in Ireland to every family in the country. 
Suppose—and it is certainly the extent—that there are five miliion 
acres waste, there would still remain sixteen million acres, English 
measure, for a rustic population of five millions; and, allowing six to 
a family, we have twenty acres, on an average, for each family ! 

So much for the stupid reviewer.* I now turn to a more pleasing 
subject, lrish politics. On the 15th of January commenced another 
fourteen days’ meeting, at which the following clear, forcible, admi- 
rable petition, from Mr. O’Connell’s pen, was adopted : 


“ To the Right Honourable and Honourable the Knights, Burgesses, &c. 


‘¢ The humble Petition, &c. 

«¢ Showeth,—That the Church of Ireland, as by law established, is the richest 
provincial church in the world. 

«That the people of Ireland are the poorest and most wretched people in any 
country in the world, 

“ That the number of the persons who profess the faith of the Established 
Church in Ireland is, comparatively, the smallest of any country in the world 
burdened with an Established Church. 

“ That it is calculated that the Established Church in Ireland is seized in fee of 
upwards of two millions of acres of arable land, exclusive of mountain and bog. 

*“* That the Established Church in Ireland is entitled to the tenth part of the 
gross produce of the soil of Ireland, in which, however, is included the monstrous 
anomaly of tithes in lay hands. 

** That, in addition to this mass of wealth, with which the church by law esta- 
blished is endowed in this couniry, an act of Parliament was passed in the last 
session, which, your petitioners have every reason to believe, will add one million 








—————— 


* Mr. Mills, in this review, has altered his opinion upon tithes, and the amount 
which high prices put into the pockets of landlords. He has abandoned M‘Cul- 
loch’s doctrine on this, which he adopted, he says, too hastily, and has fallen into 
the opinion so clearly pronounced in “ Captain Rock's Book of Political Know- 


ledge.” It would be more satisfactory to his readers, had he quoted the “ Cap- 
tain's” own words, 
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sterling, at the least, to the burdens of the Irish people, for the sustentation of the 
Established Church. 

«« That, at common law, the repairs of the church fell upon the parson of the 
parish, and that the revenues of the church were in part 5 th pace to the sup- 
port of the poor, as well as to the repairs of the church and the expenses incident 
to divine service. 

« That the Established Church in Ireland possesses all the revenues, large as 
they are, above mentioned, yet in nowise contributes to the support of the poor, 
and has succeeded in throwing on the people all the expenses of building, en- 
larging, repairing, and ornamenting the churches of the establishment. 

« That all the expenses of divine service in the Established Church, are in like 
manner thrown on the people by the late statute, 

‘«¢ That the recent statute, called the 7th Geo. LV. c. 72, introduces one distinct 
new head of parochial assessment of great extent, namely, the building, enlarging, 
repairing, and defraying, all the expenses incident to Protestant chapels, or chapels 
of ease, in any or every parish, 

« That this is but one instance of the increased power of taxation given by the 
said statute to the vestries in Ireland; but your petitioners beg leave deliberately 
to assert, that it is impossible to define, and that there are, in truth, no rational 
limits to the power of taxation, given to vestries by the said statute, 

‘«* That these powers of taxation would not be only oppressive, unjust, and un- 
constitutional, as your petitioners respectfully submit, even in a country exclusively 
Protestant ; but the new law has, in Ireland, this double characteristic of oppress. 
sion :— 

« First—That it has committed these powers of taxation to vestries, who have 
already been convicted on the face of their own accounts, as returned to Parlia- 
ment, of the gross peculation and the most flagrant imposition. 

«« And secondly—That such powers are committed to the Protestants exclusively, 
although the Catholics are the occupiers of at lIcast nineteen-twenticths of the 
lands subject to such taxation. 

“Phat taxation without representation is a gross injustice, illegal, oppressive, 
and unconstitutional. 

“That where there is no species of representation, actual, or even virtual, the 
enormity of the power of taxation amounts to a despotic control over the property 
of others, 

«« That to give the Protestant vestries this power over the property of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, is a grievance so unjust, unconstitutional, and oppressive, that 
it ought to be redressed by the wisdom and humanity of this Honourable House, 
without any delay whatsoever. 

“ That in any other country but Ireland, it would be thought incredible, that 
the evil of which we complain, could be carried beyond the statement hereinbe- 
fore contained, but we respectfully assert, that there remain still greater grievances 
arising from the said statute, and the laws relative to church rates in lreland. 

‘“¢ For it is not only that unlimited powers of taxation over our properties are 
given to Protestant vestries, without our concurrence, or any representatives of us, 
real or imaginary, but that such powers are given to the extremely few over the 
properties of the many; and to those few in cases where they are to put into their 
own pockets the produce of such taxation ;—thus giving them personal and indi- 
vidual interest, to assess our properties to the greatest possible extent. 

‘“‘ That, in addition, if addition were wanting, there is this further circumstance, 
that the wretched policy of the state has raised a spirit of religious animosity, be- 
tween the various sects in Ireland, which will give to the interested taxation of 
some Protestant vestries, an additional stimulant to burden our properties. 

“¢ That the act, of which we complain, has this further title to the reprobation 
of this Honourable House, that it purported to be an act to amend the former law, 
and to redress evils which were proved to exist. 

“That we most humbly and respectfully submit, that such a system as we 
have described, is not a system of Jaw or justice, but is a plan of injustice and 
peculation unparalleled in the history of the world, and which this Honourable 
House will, we are convinced, in its wisdom and humanity, put an end to as 
speedily as possible. 
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« May it therefore please this Honourable House to repeal the said statute of 
the 7th George IV. cap. 72, and to give such other relief as may prevent the 
smaller class from taxing the greater of the king’s subjects, for the advantage of 
the few.” | | 

I have just heard that emancipation is to be granted this session ! 
God send. O’SULLIVAN BEAR, 








GOSSIPIANA. 


A very tasteful little volume is on the point of appearing, entitled The Lite- 
rary Wreath, consisting of upwards of two hundred articles, by numerous emi- 
nent writers of the day; partly selected and partly original. It will be embel- 
lished with about fifty engravings on steel, copper, and wood, and will form one 
neat portable pocket volume. 

More Mornings at Bow Street.—This long-expected volume may very 
shortly be expected, Mr. George Cruikshank having finished the whole of the 
drawings, and Mr. Wight having furnished the whole of the “ Reports.” The 
illustrations are spoken of as some of the inimitable artist’s happiest conceptions, 

Trade of Liverpool.—The number of vessels reported at the Custom-house at 
Liverpool, for the last six months, is 4,771, exclusive of 236 that have passed up 
the river to the port or Runcorn. Of these, 1,717 were from foreign parts; 
1,317 from Ireland, 1,737 coastwise, tonnage 628,187 ; 236 to Runcorn, tonnage 
13,906; making, in all, 642,093 tons, which is a decrease in the present year, as 
compared with the last, of 313 vessels, and 60,947 tons. The decrease is much 
less than might have been expected, when the wide difference between the two 
periods is taken into consideration —--the immense importations of all descriptions 
of foreign produce in the over-trading year of 1825, and the unprecedented de- 
pression of 1826. In the single article of cotton, the decreased importation of 
the present year would have employed more tonnage than appears in the above 
deficiency, as it only amounts to 488,170; whereas, in 1826, the quantity was 
703,400 bags. 

Duke of York's Property.—His Royal Highness the Duke of York has left 
behind him a library containing about forty-five thousand volumes, including, 
besides a number of valuable illustrated books of ancient days, nearly every 
publication entered at Stationer’s Hall, and every novel and pamphlet printed in 
the united kingdom during the last forty years. In the library is a valuable and 
extensive collection of maps and charts. His royal highness has also left nearly 
three tons’ weight of plate, of the most costly description; the largest portion of 
which is in the hands of Messrs. Coutts, the bankers. Much of his furniture is 
of arich and costly character: in mere articles of vertu, more then £120,000 have 
been expended, All these things will be sold by auction. 

About two thousand letters to and from Garrick, and, of course, comprising the 
correspondence of the most eminent characters of his age, are on the point of 
publication, ‘They were purchased of the late Mrs. Garrick, a short time previous 
to her death, 

Mr. Theodore Hook has a third series of Sayings and Doings, forthcoming. 

A second volume of London in the Olden Time, illustrating its manners, 
customs, and superstitions, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, is nearly 
ready to appear. In this volume, the state of the minstrelsy, the form and_pro- 
ceedings of taking sanctuary, and the superstitions relating to talismans and astro- 
logy, will be discussed ; together with some notices of Froissart, Chaucer, Caxton, 
and others. 

Every day the use of cast-iron (says a Paris journal) is becoming more gene- 
ral: bridges are made of it; steam-boats; in England it is used for roads; and at 


. " . ? 
Liverpoob churches are built of it. In Paris we have, lately, pianos, the frame- 
work of which is formed of cast-iron, 


| The instruments have been brought to such 
perfection, by MM. Pleagél and Co., that not only do they rival, but in many 
respects surpass, the best English instrument. The solidity of the frame-work is 
so great, that they seldom get out of tune; and the sound-board, relieved from 
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those enormous pieces of wood with which it was formerly encumbered, in order 
to resist the strain, possesses much more elasticity, and seconds the vibration of 
the strings much better. The tone of these instruments is wonderful, both in 
power and mellowness; and the mechanism is so perfect, that it admits of the most 
delicate, as well as the strongest touch. Indeed, we have no doubt that, when 
they are known, they will put an end to the importation of foreign pianos. 

Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Oriental Herald, has a volume forthcoming, 
of Travels in Mesopotamia. The author's journey commences at Aleppo, from 
whence he proceeds across the plains of the Turcoman hordes, at the foot of Mount 
Taurus, at Urjah, a large Turkish city, scarcely at present known, although 
hardly inferior in size to Smyrna or Aleppo, and containing the interesting 
remains of the Edena of the Greeks, and the Ur of the Chaldees, near Haran, the 
place to which the patriarch Abraham repaired from Ur, the city of his birth, at 
the command of God. From Urjah Mr. Buckingham journeyed to Diarbeker, 
a Turkish city in the heart of Asia Minor, from thence to Mardin, and across the 
plains of Sindgar, through the ruins of Nisibis, a celebrated station of the Greeks, 
and the great Mosul; visiting also the remains of Aerbela ; the ruins of Nineval 
on the Tigris, and those of Babylon on the Euphrates, the Tower of Babel, and 
other objects of ancient celebrity and interest. The journey ends at Bagdad, the 
most renowned among the cities of the East. 

A translation of Dr. Lingard’s History of England, is announced for appear- 
ance in Germany ; a portion of the same work, commencing with the reign of 
Henry VIIL., is also being translated into Italian. 

Mr. Bowring has very nearly ready for publication, a volume on the Literature 
and Poetry of Poland. 

Mr. Stephen Reynolds Clarke has a work nearly ready, entitled Vestigia, or, 
Observations on the more interesting and debateable Points in the History and 
Antiquities of England, illustrative of Events, Institutions, Manners, and Litera- 
ture, from the earliest Ages to the Accession of the House of ‘Tudor. 

The author of * Gilbert Earle” has in the press a new work, called Tales of 
Passion. 

Mr. Richard Burdekin announces the Memoirs of the Life and Character of Mr, 
Robert Spence, (late bookseller at York); with some information respecting the 
introduction of Methodism into York and the neighbourhood. 

Preparing for the press,—The Traveller’s Oracle; or, Maxims for Locomotion. 
Being Precepts for promoting the Pleasures ; Hints for preserving the Health ; and 
Estimates of the Expenses of Persons Travelling on Foot, on Uorseback, in Stages, 
in Post-Chaises, and in Private Carriages. By William Kitchener, M. D., author 
of the ** Cook’s Oracle,” &c. 

The History of the Glorious Return of the Vaudois fo their Valleys in 1689.— 
By Henri Arnaud, their Pastor and Colonel. Translated by H. D. Acland, and 
embellished with original sketches of that singular country. 

Nearly ready for publication, Holland-Tide; or, Munster Popular Tales. 

Mr. Murray announces—Crockford House, a Rhapsody; with Rhymes in 
Rome, 1826. 

Dame Rebecca Berry; or, Court Scenes and Characters in the Reign of Charles 
the Second, is nearly ready. 

Arthur de Capell Brooke has nearly ready, A Winter's Journey through Lap- 
land and Sweden; with Observations made during a Residence at Hammerfest, 
near the North Cape. 

Colonel Trench purposes publishing a collection of papers, illustrated by expla- 
natory plates, relating to the Thames Quay ; with hints for some further improve- 
ments in the metropolis. 

It is in the contemplation of the French government, to establish light-houses 
upon all the coasts of that country. Grinez and the Pointe d’ Apreck are said to 
be two of the sites already fixed upon. 

A pamphlet, purporting to be a Posthumous Letter of the Duke of York, has 
been published. The thing is a vile cheat ; and we are surprised how any book- 
seller could lend himself to so mean and despicable a method of endeavouring to 
impose upon public credulity. 
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24 Gossipiana. 


Dirp.—A few days since, the Right Rev. Dr. Plunkett, Catholic Bishop of 
Meath. ‘The venerable deceased was one of the oldest bishops in Ireland. having 
been born on the 24th of December, 1738, and was consequently in his 89th year, 
For very neat half a century, he presided over one of the largest bishoprics in 
Ireland; and he had the reputation, amongst all parties, of uniting as many of 
the qualities of a Christian pastor, as ever were concentrated in one individual. 
Dr. Plunkett was born at Kells, in the county of Meath. His father was a re- 
spectable inhabitant of that town, who gave him an excellent education, I spite 
of the laws then existing to prevent the instruction of Catholic youth. ‘It isa 
singular fact, that he was articled to a respectable trader, residing in Pill-lane, 
Dublin, as a precaution, without which he could not venture into a foreign land, 
in quest of that instruction which was denied him in his own. By this artifice, 
the young ecclesiastic was suffered to go into France, on pretence of attending 
his master’s affairs, in the year 1753, a period at which the talenés and patriotism 
of Dr. Curry and Mr. Charles O'Connor had just began to exhibit the first feeble 
symptoms of returning life in the Catholic body. At the elose of his academical 
course, in the celebrated college of 7'rente-trois, founded by the Duke of Orleans, 
he was promoted to the priesthood, obtained a professorship in the Irish commu- 
nity, and the place of chief almoner in one of the first families in France, 
He, subsequently, took the degree of Doctor in Divinity with unbounded ap- 
plause, became an associate of the illustrious and royal Navarre, and one of 
the four provincial superiors of the Irish college called the Lombard. After 
six and twenty years’ absence he returned to lreland, and was, in 1778, ap- 
pointed successor to Dr. Cheevers, who was, for many years previously, Bishop 
of Meath. His first visitation was made towards the close of that year, and, for 
forty-eight years subsequently, a similar duty was annually performed, with the 
zeal and epirit of a primitive bishop. Being a zealous patron of the domestic edu- 
cation of the Irish clergy, after the devastating revolution in France, he took 
an active part in the deliberations of the Catholic prelates in 1794, having for 
their object the establishment of Maynooth. Being named one of, the original 
trustees, he was present in that capacity, together with the late primate, and 
the Most Reverend Dr. Troy, when his Excellency, Lord Camden, Jaid the 
foundation of that college, in 1796. His growing infirmities compelled him to 
resign his trust in the summer of 1825. One who knew him weil, in recording 
the melancholy event of his death to a friend, thus writes, in allusion to an inci- 
dent in the lite of this prelate :—* It cannot be dissembled that Dr. Plunkett was 
one of the ten bishops who, in the beginning of 1799, signed the preliminaries 
ofa Royal Veto, Itis the only spot upon his memory. He was led into this 
single oversight by a too great anxiety for the emancipation of his Catholic 
countrymen, and by a rash confidence in the servants of the Crown, which sub- 
sequent experience taught him to retract. When the council of his Holiness 
had considered and condemned the dangerous resolve, he was amongst the first 
to abandon it, and joined cordially his brethren in the opposition to it. His 
letter in 1824, to the Catholic Association, evinces principles of the most un- 
bounded patriotism! It is a singular fact, that the late Dr, O’Beirde, Protestant 
bishop of Meath, was once a pupil of Dr. Plunkett, during the time that the 
latter filled a professor's chair in the Irish community in Paris. Dr. O’Beirne, 
on his return homeward from college, for the recovery of his health, conformed 
in England to the religion of the state, and rose rapidly in his dignities and 
emoluments. Doctor O’Beirne was not trusted by the communion he had joined, 


and was despised by that he had abandoned, and died without a regret beyond 
the circle of his immediate family.” 
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